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hearts stay young in these enchanted isies 


SO easy to reach. so low in cost - come now 


Hi cw aii 


see all Hawaii's isles Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Hawaii 





To plan your trip, see your Travel Agent, airline or steamship representative, or write Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakova Ave., Honolulu 
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Hotel | Roosevelt 


NEW YORK 





\f hen the French loaned us 


this phrase to describe a 
confidential chat, they could have 
had the many restaurants of 

the Roosevelt in mind. For this 
gourmet’s paradise appeals strongly 
to both New Yorkers and the 
world travelers who patronize it 
faithfully. Like all its affiliated 
HCA Hotels in key cities, the 
Roosevelt couples the characteristic 
aura of its community with food, 
service and accommodations 


that compare with the best in 


the land. You'll like it! 





A fotel Coworation 


M. SONNABEND, President. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel 


Unstant Reservation Service... without charge...at the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels...call hotel nearest you, 


The Commodore, New York * Chose and Park Plaza, St. Louis * Lord Baltimore, Baltimore * Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
Carlton House, Pittsburgh + The Drake, Chicoge * Parker House, Boston + The Adolphus, Dallas + The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Skirvin, Oklahoma City + Hotel Utah, Salt Loke City « The Mork Hopkins, San Francisco * Hotel Del Prado, Mexico City 
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Largest and fastest 
liners to Australia 


and New Zealand 


There’s no better way to cross the 
Pacific! You get a cruise mood 

on these 17-21 day vacation 
Big-O voyages regularly from 
Vancouver and San Francisco via 
Honolulu and Fiji. Fine food, 
fun, and flawless British 
service add to your pleasure. 
Circle the world, too, from 
Australia to Europe and 
return trans-Atlantic 
via Cunard. See your 
travel agent. 


Bote «bi 

Shell pendant worn on ~~ 

cord of human hair 
by Aborigines. 
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ORIENT LINE 


ORSOVA * ORONSAY + ORCADES + ORION 


CUNARD LINE—GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENTS IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
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Togetherness inspires her buying decisions... 
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Buying the new Easter outfits 


New spring outfits for Easter are a wonderful family tradition—they make each member of 
the family proud of being a family, and proud and happy to be together. Whether it’s dresses 


shoes, suits, or any other family fashion, it’s Mother who inspires the buying decisions. 


LJ 
. Kye } a a 
The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,800,000 families ... MecCalls 
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Get more than just a policy . . . 
| get the policy with the 


RS. 


“Personal Service 


AETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 






America’s great modern corporations — 
like Owens-Corning Fiberglas — need 
and expect extraordinary service from 
their insurance carriers. 

“Etna Casualty has the nationwide 
facilities to maintain close and con- 
tinued contact with widely scattered 
operations. A2tna Casualty’s underwrit- 
ing plans are designed to reflect — in 
lower costs — highly effective accident 
prevention and loss control services. 
“Etna Casualty’s prompt, fair claim 


handling also is an important factor in 
reducing costs, as well as in maintain- 
ing good employee and public relations. | 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas and hun- 
dreds of other leading companies know 
insurance is vital to every aspect of 
their business. That’s why so many de- 
pend on /&tna Casualty — a company 
which understands not only the busi- 
ness values involved, but the human 
ones as well. Consult your agent or 
broker about A&tna Casualty ... soon. 





Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SEE YOUR AATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST 
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Hartford 15, Connecticut 


IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 
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THE BIRD 
THAT’S ATTRACTED TO STRANGERS 


Audubon never observed it—this new species that won’t tolerate 
intruders in the sky, tracks them down, destroys them. 


Raytheon has pioneered in the development of electronic missile 
guidance systems for more than a decade. A technical milestone 
was reached when the Navy’s experimental Lark, equipped 
with a Raytheon guidance system, achieved history’s 

first destruction of an aircraft by a guided missile. 


Today Raytheon, alone among electronics companies, is prime 
contractor for two missiles of advanced design: the air-to-air 
Sparrow III for the Navy, the ground-to-air Hawk for the Army. 
Here, once again, Raytheon’s “Excellence in Electronics” 

is contributing to the security of the nation. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


RADIO, TV & MICROWAVE TUBES—TRANSISTORS—MILITARY & COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 


Grown up or GROWING UP 


WHAT A BIG DIFFERENCE a few years can make! It’s 
BUSINESSMEN: true of people — and of places, too. That’s why, when 

plant site seeking, it’s important to consider the age of 
Come South and share in the an area in addition to everything else. Is the region 
industrially young? Can it still offer all the unique 
opportunities of the busy, energetic, growing-up years 
young industrial Southland! that belong inseparably to Youth? 

Today, the young industrial Southland is just begin- 
ning to show its possibilities. And like an active, high- 
spirited youngster, its years of greatest growth and 
development are just ahead. 








ACTIVE, GROWING YEARS of the 







There comes to every young and growing region a 
time of phenomenal, adolescent-like development to 
full maturity. This is its “era of opportunity”"—the happy, 






All America is growing—but the fast-growing 








... what a difference tt makes! 


vigorous, growing-up years, That time for the South is 
now. The opportunity is yours. Come South now and 
grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Horry 4 piety 


President 









SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 
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They slept 25,136 hours 
...to help you get better sleep! 


Dramatic new research shows how sleep helps your heart 
+++ how the brain responds to sleep... how you can get deeper, longer sleep. 


Of interest to everyone who wants and needs to sleep better. 


N“ eR before has there been anything 
quite like it... the 11-year study of 
sleep made by the United States Testing 
Co. using research methods approved by 
doctors, physiologists and specialists of 
the Sleep Research Foundation. 


During 3,142 nights... or over 25,000 
sleep hours ...men and women slept in 
laboratory sleep rooms under constant ob- 
servation of scientists. 

And all this time, sensitive electronic 
devices were recording the sleepers’ heart 
beats, brain waves, muscle movements 
and other body reactions by which scien- 
tists measure deptb of sleep. 


What happens to the brain during 
sleep? 


During the day, brain cells receive and 
transmit millions of messages. In sleep, 
these messages are “tuned out” gradually 
as you drift into slumber. Brain wave rec- 
ords of the Sleep Research Foundation 
show how you pass through four stages 
of sleep: 

1—Drowsiness, during which you relax 
and become less alert. 


2—Light sleep, during which relaxation 
increases and senses become more dulled. 


3—Moderately deep sleep, during which 
you're almost, but not quite “‘out of this 
world.” 


4—Deep sleep, during which you're really 
“dead to the world.” 


The last stage of sleep is the one that 
really counts because deep sleep makes 
the difference between getting up feeling 
half-alive or completely refreshed for the 
next day. 


When do you sleep your deepest? 


Based on scientific analysis of heart beat 
and brain waves, there’s definite proof 
that your best or deepest sleep comes at 
intervals throughout the night. 


You actually drift in and out of deep 
sleep from the time you fall asleep until 
awakening. The more periods of deep sleep 
you get throughout the night, the more 
relaxing and healthful your sleep is. 


What kind of sleep is best for your 
heart? 


Deep sleep is good ‘‘medicine” for your 
heart. During those intervals of the night 
when you are in deepest slumber, your 
heart beats at its slowest. That means 
needed rest for your heart. 


*Trade-mork Reg, U.S, Patent OMice, Copr. 1957 by Simmons Co., Mase. Mart, Chicago, TH, 


How can you improve your sleep? 


The most healthful part of your sleep... 
deep sleep . . . can actually be increase 
by the right kind of mattress. 

In laboratory studies of people sleeping 
on a variety of mattresses, it was found... 
after analyzing over sixty million record- 
ings of heart, brain and muscle activity... 
that sleep was deeper and more relaxed on 
Beautyrest® than on all other types of 
mattresses tested. 

Although the laboratory sleepers had 
no knowledge of the make of mattress 
they slept on, they, too, reported their 
best sleep on Beautyrest. 

So, the research proves (and the sleepers 
agree) that Beautyrest is the mattress that 
gives you the most healthful, restful sleep. 
Why not get a better night’s rest tonight 

. and every night . . . on Beautyrest? 
Attention Doctors: For complete infor- 
mation on this project, write to Simmons 
Co., Dept. BB, Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Il. 
for your free copy of the booklet titled 
“SLEEP.” 


Simmons Company 
aeuens or Bequityrest 
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hf erage your day has been filled 
with work or fun, how you look 
forward to quiet relaxation at home. 


And how much more pleasant it is with 
a smooth drink made with Bellows 
Partners Choice. 


Here is a whiskey gentle and mild, 


light in body, yet with a generous 
and satisfying flavor. Because Bellows 
Partners Choice contains more aged 
base whiskies than any other nationally 
sold blended whiskey at its price. 

Try it—and serve it. It marks you as a 
host of good taste, and your home as a 
place of warm welcome. 


Bellows Partners Choice 
Only the best is labeled Bellows 


BELLOWS & COMPANY, DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEYA BLEND + 40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES + 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD + 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « 
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LETTERS  ttotpoint-freezers use more 


Cleaning Up 
Sir: 

Why doesn't the older generation stop 
worrying about us “teen-age rebels” and start | 
cleaning up its own backyard? I just got 
through watching a Senate investigation com- 
mittee questioning Dave Beck, and it really | 
turned my stomach, This clown is making a 
farce out of the committee, the Government 


and the American public. How in the world 































the end of this year the facts that McClellan's 
Sir: 
Chicago 11, Mlinois 


committee will have dredged up will have 
pointed the way for legislation and means to 
clean up the dirty corners of the labor m 

Your March 25 article on heart surgery to fe d 
was the most heart-warming story I could assuU re sa r oO 
ever hope to read. My five-year-old son must 
undergo heart surgery in a few years. Your 

| . } 

Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 1 | Fi rss 

imprinted on mailing label of r copy of kite en -S “YY e 

Time) and new address (with 

any)—allow three weeks for chang 

DOUBLE-ACTION FREEZING — in the 

shelves for fastest contact freezing ... 


ment. For most Americans, big business, big 
article has given me so much more courage 

Hinpa TANINBAUM 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Sir: 

A remarkable article. 
M. Oury 
Jerusalem 
Sir: | 
in the walls for steady, even cold. Ad- 


politics, big unions are beyond our ability to 
I am in my last year of high school and | 
justable shelves, tilt-down door racks, 


lid 3 an like Dave Beck ever get in the 

called ic oreiident of tha ‘Yoamslet ‘ to Conduct cold faster, 

resist. How encouraging it is to see someone 

ina gtnuine my shorn «ts! Neyer before freezers so beautiful, 
famous Thriftmaster® sealed unit. New 


the first place? a 
Dick GILBERT d d bl 

Oswego, Ore. "Ets give you epen a e 

of strength, persistence and ability fight for 

us. That's one of the things Senators are sup- 

pees te eg rep iehonseke i addressed pA t - d 

-IFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 

ns So good to your food 
1957 models, both upright and chest, 
in all popular sizes, at your Hotpoint 


Sir: 
posed to be for. We sec it too seldom 
Subscription Rates: Continental ULS.. t yr., $6.00; 
dealer's now. 


Here’s an advance nomination for your 
Grieg ASPNES ith f: te Fi ’ 
Minneapolis wi as r reezil 1S, 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
e Food Freezers + Refrigerators + Air 
Conditioners + Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers + Customline + Dish- 


Man of the Year: Senator John McClellan. By 
- . 
Inside the Heart steadier cold... 
| 1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs. $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions: to Ilawaii and Alask iS 
$8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yre., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co. Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Z Virgin 
Islands, Continental Europe. Guam and Japan, 1 
yr, $10.00; all other countries, 1 yr., $12.50 r 
Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer ‘ 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to 
| TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
| 540 N. Michigan Avenue 






Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rocketeller Plaza, 
New York 20. N.Y 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sronrs 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President 
for Publishing, Howard Black: Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C.D. Jackson, J. Edward King 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine. Jr. P. I 
Prentice. Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey 





TIME Vol LXIX | washers + Disposalis® + Water 
April 15, 1957 Number 15 | HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company), CHICAGO 44 Heaters + Television Receivers . 
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= ATOMIC 
ENERGY 
for Safer Tires 


Thanks to the peacetime atom, the vital heart of the 
Dunlop tire is strengthened through application of 
AccuRay®...a revolutionary precision nucleonic process. 


On cooler running AccuRated tres, 
you get many extra miles of safer driv- 
ing. What’s more, every Dunlop tire 
is more perfectly balanced to ine 
you new stability, control and comfort 
on super highways or rugged by-ways 


Through AccuRay’s precise nucle- 
onic action, an exact amount of pro 
tective rubber is uniformly applied to 
every cord ply. This eliminates two 
major causes of premature tire failure; 
the dangerous ae build-up caused 
by excessive ply-rubber coating and 
the equally critical ply separation and 
shearing action between plies result 
ing when rubber coatings are too thin. 


For your own protection, get a 
matched set of Dunlop Accu- 
Rated tires ...in Nylon or Super 
Hi-Test Rayon. See the palo re 
line at your Dunlop dealer’s 


Dunlop's AccuRay Process — Electrons, emitted 
from an Atomic Isotope, scan sheets of coated tire 
cord, controlling uniform application of select insu 
lating rubber within precise tolerances of +.001 inch 


YOU'LL GO FARTHER...SAFER ON TIRES BY 


DUNLOP 


THEY'RE AccuRated® 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 








P.$. Go/fers-- you'// never know how good you are until you play a Mah, 
12 




























college. I found the article very clear and 
informative, even to one such as myseli 
who knows little about the human heart 
as yet. The pictures were also clear and 
very fascinating 

Vrrcornta Goap 
Vancouver 


Sir 

Your article was pretty bloody. The photo 
graphs served no purpose except to promote, 
in my case. a definitely queasy feeling inside, 
and a growing conviction that they should 
not have been printed in color 


W. D. G. Lewis 


Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1 


+y 


ir 
Your extensive medical section was most 
excellently prepared and written. Your pho 
tographers are certainly deserving of com 
mendable recognition for their skill 

Susan BUSHING 


Great Neck, N.Y 
Sir 

Your pictures disgust me. It is not neces 
sary to show operation pictures except in doc 
tors’ books. My father agrees with my opin 
ion and so do my mother and my brothers 

Paut Goutp 

Newburgh, N.Y 
Sir 

Dr. Bailey’s face (on your cover), with its 
sternly chiseled features and cold, probing 
eyes, is a haunting one. Here is a man who has 
looked—literally—into other men's hearts; 
yet it is hard to conceive of his yielding to 





Jules Schick 
SURGEON BarLey & FAMILY* 


the more tender emotions, such as love and 
compassion, commonly supposed to spring 
from that most mysterious of human organs 
Why don’t you print a picture of him in a 
business suit, or doesn’t he ever wear any 
thing but his surgeon's trappings ? 
ANDREE MAITLAND 

Babylon, N.Y 


q For a more relaxed view of Surgeon 
Bailey, see cut.—Eb. 


Sir 

Congratulations on the way in which you 
explain intricate subjects to the average reader 

E. D. LecLusE 

Nijmegen, Holland 
Sir 

A pox upon you, sir, for enticing the reader 
into your excellent article on the heart by 
means of a cover picture, and then not 


* From left: Son Robert (16), Dr. and Mrs 
Bailey, Donald (13) and Patricia (9) 
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MORE AND MORE 
AMERICANS 
FLY AIR FRANCE 
THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST AIRLINE 
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BECAUSE 
AIR FRANCE PROVIDES— 


The finest equipment, Super “G” Constellations, 
Soon, the even larger, faster 
Lockheed Super Starliners 
. 
The widest choice of destinations, 
236 in 73 countries. 
. 

Convenient departures, daily Tourist and Deluxe 
First Class flights, non-stop from New York to Paris, 
Regular service from Boston, Chicago, Montreal. 

7 
Experience, the airline that was first with 
international commercial flight has a 
38-year record of dependability. 
. 
Luxury, Air France is France aloft, offering 
French comfort, personal service and cuisine. 


Enjoy yourself/—fly Air France! 


~) 


AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE WITH 177,740 UNDUPLICATED ROUTE MILES TO 236 CITIES IN 73 COUNTRIES 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR AIR FRANCE 
NORTH AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS—683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y, 
OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 
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So quiet, you can 





hear a ping drop! 
| a | ) 











Precision is the secret of today’s powerful, yet quiet- 
running engines. Pennzoil with Z-7 — 100% Pennsyl- 
vania motor oil blended with permanently active Z-7 
— protects carefully fitted parts against harmful de- 
posits, keeps your engine powerfully clean and quiet 
for keeps. Next time, ask your dealer for Pennzoil 
with Z-7, The Tough-Film® motor oil, by name. 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO C@PF@ FOR YOUR CAR 
AND IN CANADA AT @ DEALERS 






Sound your Z.. . insist on Pennzoil 


MEMBER PENM. GRADE CRUDE Of ASSM., PERMIT NO. 1, OM CITY, PA, 


Expect to be 
astonished 


First by Contaflex super vision — the double-bright and 
clear image seen on both ground glass and split image, 
through the famous Carl Zeiss f/2.8 lens. 





Second by versatility — for the Contaflex line now offers 
four models. The two newest additions (II] and IV) have 
bayonet-mounted front lenses interchangeable with either 
wide angle or telephoto \ens components. Other accessories 
allow close-ups to 6", stereo photos and copying. 


At leading dealers, see this outstanding 35mm eye-level 
single lens reflex line, from $153. Send for booklet CT17. 


ONTAFLEX 


PEtiss 


_IKON 


| WORLD FAMOUS 
ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
ARE PRECISION-MADE 
IN WEST GERMANY 








CARL ZEISS, inc., 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
14 





explaining the purpose of that weird, quasi 
spaceman-type accouterment adorning Bai 
ley $ eyeglasses 

Rosert G. Dory 
Canby, Ore. 
@ The device is a pair of special magni- 
fiers snapped onto the surgeon's regular 
ey eglasses, to be lowered into position 
when needed.—Eb. 


Houses for Veterans 
Sir 

In your March 25 article on veterans’ 
homebuilding, you say “The American Legion 
backs the increase in the VA interest rate.” 
This reads like a lie to this legionnaire of 
W.W. II. But after all, 1 forgot that some 
legionnaires of W.W. I are now the fattened 
money lenders of W.W. II. They deserve the 
Purple Heart for the wounds they suffer at 
the rate of 444%. Did anybody ever stop to 
think that the prices of houses are too 
damned high? 

Epwarp H. JOHNSON 

Philadelphia 


Dr. Freud & Mr. Allison 
Sir 
Hope I am just one of the many Roman 
Catholics who will take time to write and ex 
press their anger after reading the March 25 
review of Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison. Has 
your editor been secing so many bad movies 
he doesn't like them to be decent anymor« 
Mrs. Jo ANN BRONSON 
Altona, Il. 
Sir 
Your review of this truly fine motion pic 
ture is not only repulsive; it’s insulting—not 
to Roman Catholics, but to all human beings 
Contrary to your movie critic’s beliefs and 
those of the late Dr. Freud, the universe does 
not revolve around sex 
Av BaccIANI 
San Francisco 


Sir 

It was without doubt a superb job of ridi 
culing the enormous amount of garbage that 
Hollywood throws our way. Your review’'s 
last comment (in the form of a question) was 
wonderful. 

Kermit L. KENLER 

Boston 


The Spirit of the East 


Su 

As a traveling lecturer on Eastern philoso 
phy and yoga in America, I was deeply im 
pressed with your splendid March 18 artich 
on Indian art. Heartiest congratulations. You 
have made a lucid presentation of the lofty 
spirit of Eastern civilization. Your exposition 
of Hindu philosophy shows not only under 


standing but deep insight 
Ay WASsSsIL 





Sorger, Texas 


Sir 

Your picture selection of Indian sculpture 
is interesting, but Time sees more than meets 
the eye. To my knowledge there is no “Fou 
Faced Siva-Linga.” The sculpture of this Hin 
du god has three faces, representing the three 
ispects of Siva as creator, preserver and de 
stroyer, 

WALTER H. PEYER 

Manila 


@ Only three faces show in relief 
sculpture, but in this case Reader 
Peyer has seen less than meets the eye. 
The Siva-Linga shown by Time has 
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Custom made for each installation. 
Price: $260 to $1700 


This Honeywell Program Controller can blend 
chocolate, cure concrete, grow crystals or heat 
treat various metals. Ata pre-set time, and 

with no operator present, this controller can change 
temperature, humidity, rate of flow or any other 
measurable factor in a process. It is a machine with 
a ‘‘memory’’ designed by men with imagination at 


Honeywell, one of America’s most exciting companies. 


Honeywell 








men 


on the go... 


When you treat your feet to the 
“active comfort” of Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes, something 
wonderful happens! You discover — 
even when you must be on your 

feet a lot — the 4 exclusive Wright 
features help ease all the tensions of 
foot fatigue, help your step stay 
lively through the longest day! 


Illustrated — Soft Llama grain calfskin 
with seamless, unlined forepart for 
unmatched comfort — in Cedar Brown 
or gleaming Black. 


tw 


— ~ 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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Famous Wright 

Arch Preserver Shank 
Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 
Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
Heel-to-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


four faces (for his four aspects, includ- 
ing his peaceful, feminine one, which 
faces north). In addition, there is tra- 
ditionally a fifth (signifying the Cos- 
mos) on top, but invisible to mere mor- 
tals. —Eb. 


The Press & Politics 


Sir 
In amplification of your reference to the 
| Jersey Journal in the March 25 Press section 
when I notified the staff of the Jersey Jour- 
nal that I would take disciplinary action 
against any member who accepted employ- 
ment as political pressagent, I was not inaug 
urating a new policy for the paper. I posted 
my notice and wrote my letter to all known 
candidates in order to reaffirm a policy which 
had been in force since Mr. S. I. Newhouse 
acquired control of the paper in November 
1951. Since that time, no staff member of the 
Jersey Journal has handled campzign public- 
ity with our consent. As a newly appointed 
editor arriving in a vear of great political 
activity, I thought it desirable to let the staff 
and all interested politicians know that the new 
editor had no intention of changing the pa- 
| per’s policy on this point 
Paut A, TIERNEY 
Editor 





The Jersey Journal 
Jersey City, N.J 


Peale's Progress 
Sir 

Reading the excerpts from Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale's latest burst of synthetic sun- 
shine, Stay Alive Al Your Life |March 25], I 
grew nauseous at first, and then alarmed to 
find that sales of all his books “have vaulted 
over the 4,000,000 mark.” He is, I fear, the 
prophet of a new religion, the end of which is 
the conscious attainment of quict desperation 
via self-administered brainwashings 

Joun F. RIspeELL 

Richmond Hill, N.Y 
Sir 

Just reading about these pseudo-altruistic 
purveyors of mental nostrums brings on a 
queasy fecling. Books of this nature should 
definitely be reviewed in the Business section 
of Timt 

ROBERT JAMES 

Houston 


Sir 
If I did have a spiritual problem, I'd be 
hanged if I would take it to Proponent Peale. 
Why should I let him cash in on my personal 
difficulty and use it as an anecdote in the 
next issue of the power of positive prophetic 
peregrinations ¢ 
(Tue Rev.) ALeEx Orr 
First Presbyterian Church 
Armstrong, Iowa 
Sir 
Either your so-called literary critic hasn't 
read the Overstreet books or is incapable of 
understanding them. The Overstreets’ writ 
ings are based on sound findings in psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. They aren't filled with 
quasi-religious pap 
Gerson Fapem, M.D. 


Ebensburg, Pa 
Sir: 
You forgot one small detail—that the 

Joshua Liebman opus, Peace of Mind, was 
| the grandpappy of them all. Any corny tend- 

encies of the books you named were to be 

found in embryo on that old cob. Also, why 

not direct your diatribes at the voracious 

public appetite for junk? 
| A. M. Moore 

Atlanta 
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PROJECT X We believe that there are 
at least 100 engineers in the United States who 
would be willing to stake their claim to the 
future in a totally new and untried area of 
exploration. We have opportunities to offer those 
100 men in advanced design and development in 
one of the most challenging engineering adven- 


tures of our time. 


Sue a al 
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Have more FUN on your western trip! 


Fun starts the moment you step aboard the 
Vista-Dome North Coast Limited. On this 
handsome Northern Pacific train you enjoy 
every traveling pleasure you could ask for! 

A cheerful Stewardess-Nurse makes you 

welcome, looks after your comfort, makes 

your trip truly pleasant. 

Four Vista-Domes give you a high, wide 

and wonderful view of western scenery. 

Tempting meals, including such favorites 

as NP’s own delicious “Great Big Baked 


Potato”, are sure to win your warm praises! 
{@ Traveller's Rest, fascinating buffet-lounge, 
offers you warm-hearted western hospi- 
tality and budget meals. 
[B& Scenic route through the Pacific North- 
west (with good California connections). 
Inexpensive, too, with low family fares. 


For free booklet, “Northwest Adventure”, 
write G. W. Rodine, 308 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. Discover why travelers 
say, Northern Pacific — really terrific! 





VISTA-DOME 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 





( CHICAGO * TWIN CITIES 
\ SPOKANE ® TACOMA 
— * SEATTLE f 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


... help metal products 
perform better, 
last longer 


Tes the alloys in steel and other met- 
als that give each the specific qualities 
designers and engineers need to im- 
prove designs, increase efficiency and 
cut costs. 

For example—manganese makes 
steel tougher. Chromium makes it 
corrosion and rust resistant—stainless. 
Silicon provides the special qualities 
needed in electrical steels. Vanadium 
increases strength. 

Providing alloys such as these is 
but part of ELECTROMET service. 
Continuing research and development 
in alloys and metals is constantly plac- 
ing new and better metals in the hands 
of designers and engineers—providing 
that essential first step toward the 
better metal products of tomorrow. 

For more information about alloys, 
contact ELECTROMET. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd Street [43 New York 17, N.Y. 





“forget it, pal, dis is made of one of 
dem new alloy steels” 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
«»»THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Hlectre ynet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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One thing we both know... 


the smoke of KING SANO contains 73% less nicotine 
42% less tars than that of any leading filter-tip cigarette 


(Based on the results of a continuing study by Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Indepe ndent Analytical Chemists. ) 


Though reduced in tars and nicotine, at first that King Sano has a new and 

filter tip King Sano gives you full smok- different taste . . . it's the clean, mild 

ing enjoyment. If you've never smoked taste of natural tobaccos. It’s a taste ; ; 

aoa ‘ ¢ : : sr ®Milligrams of nicotine in smoke 
just great tobacco before, vou may find worth acquiring. of King Sano: 0.6; tar: 12.9 


FINE TOBACCOS REDUCED IN TARS AND NICOTINE ARE ALSO USED IN REGULAR SIZE SANO CIGARETTES, SANO ALL-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO. 
PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 











Your home has been growing in more 
than population! (Have you figured its value lately?) 


As your family has grown, the value 
of your house and your possessions 
probably has, too. 

That's why, if you start figuring 
what your home and its contents are 
worth today, you'll be surprised at 
how much you really own—and how 
much you stand to lose. 

A fire or windstorm could destroy 
these things. A thief could steal many 
of them. Injury to a visitor, and a 
damage suit could take them away. 

Witha new Travelers Package policy 
for homeowners, you can protect your 


t 
RS) 






house—and all that’s in it—at its cash 
value today. (Remember: if you're not 


fully insured, it’s not enough.) 


The Travelers Package gives you all 
your protection in one policy. Without 
gaps or expensive overlaps. It saves 
you money, because you pay substan- 
tially less than for separate policies. 

Your Travelers agent or broker can 
provide you with your Package Home- 
owners or Comprehensive Dwelling 
policy. And a whole lot more. 


Since The Travelers writes all kinds 


AMILY INDEp, 


of insurance, he can offer you a bal- 
anced program. Insurance to provide 
security for your family if something 
happens to you. Insurance for your 
health and your car, as well as your 
home. 

Many young families get a good 
start on a balanced Travelers Plan for 
leas than $10 a week. 


Your Travelers man calls this American 
Family Independence—a happier to- 
day because of fewer worries about 
tomorrow. Why not call him now? 


*OuGy, THE TREVEY INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance including + Life + Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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Independent telephones 





help you reach all America 


Springtime —buying time. Shopping this 

weekend? Power mower ... grass seed... a new 

set of golf clubs... whatever you're after, you can locate 
dealers and brands before you start out. In 

the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 

From Maine to California, smart 


Find it Fast buyers and businessmen depend on the yellow pages 


in the 
YELLOW PAGES 






. +. just as they depend on the nine million 
Independent telephones that serve two-thirds of 


the entire area of the nation, 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


of Am EriCa United states independent Telephone Association - Pennsylvania Building « Washington, D.C. 
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You'll see more of 
magnificent Canada from 
the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 





THE CANADIAN OFFERS DAILY SERVICE between Montreal and Vancouver, or 
Toronto and Vancouver. Whether you travel first class, tourist, or coach, you'll 
marvel at the spacious accommodations. For the accommodations you want, see 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


CANADA‘S ONLY STAINLESS STEEL STREAMLINER takes you along the famous 

Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles of ever-changing scenery. You Route of 

travel through the spectacular Canadian Rockies in broad daylight, when you THE 7 
can take full advantage of magnificent panoramic views from the sky-high CANADIAN “= 
Scenic Domes. And smooth diesel power makes the ride more comfortable. 






a 2 4 : 
THE MURAL LOUNGE is a perfect spot for you to enjoy re- $IT BACK AND RELAX in your reclining 
freshments, while you chat with old friends or make new coach seat. Adjust full-length leg rests, 
ones. The informal décor is heightened by a mural painted comfortable foot and head rests to the 
for Canadian Pacific by a distinguished Canadian artist. positions you want. All seats are reserved. 





* Communications + E 





Railways + Steamships + Airlines + Hotels 









THE SKYLINE COFFEE SHOP offers light 
meals and snacks at popular prices. And 
you can enjoy the finest Canadian cui- 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


Camadian Pacific World's Greatest Travel System 





FAMILY-CAR BIG 
comfort for six. 
year’s Mercury is bigger in 8 
vital dimensions inside, 
Chere are inches of spare head- 
room, hip room, shoulder r« 


PRICED FOR EASY BUYING 
Never before has so much bigness 





and luxury cost so little. See for 


is clean-lined beauty, am 


for the fun-to-read figures, 


ERCURY for 57 


tive Jet-Flo bumpers, V-angle t 





Beauty shared by no other car-biggest 
size and value increase in the industry 


ONLY MERCURY OFFERS YOU 
THESE 6 DREAM-CAR FEATURES 


e Exclusive Dream-Car Design 


Exclusive Floating Ride, with 4 


new bump-smothering features 


Exclusive Power-Booster Fan in 
Montclair Series 


New Merc-O-Matic Keyboard 


Power seat that “remembers” 


Thermo-Matic Carburetor 


with DREAM-CAR DESIGN 
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INSIDE CAVE NO. 4 AT QUMRAN 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


O get an idea of what we are up 

against, imagine taking a full an- 
nual series of Time, 52 or 53 issues, 
and tearing them into tiny bits. Then 
throw 80% of the fragments into the 
fire. With what’s left, try to recon- 
struct the issues as good as new.” That 
is the way German Scholar Claus- 
Hunno Hunzinger, speaking to a Time 
correspondent, described the work 
an international team laboring over 
Dead Sea Scroll fragments in Jeru- 
salem. Time’s cover story this week 
gives not only a full account of how 
that complex and difficult work is car- 
ried on but also reports the first solid 
news of the newest Dead Sea Scroll 
find—‘“Cave Eleven”—and a preview 
of its possible contents. See RELIGION, 


Out of the Desert. 





HE cover painting reproduces a 

Dead Sea Scroll fragment, of the 
kind that is being gathered by the 
thousands from the Qumran caves. 
Artist Aaron Bohrod included coins 
and a lamp of the sort found in the 
Qumran ruins, and added a special 
symbol: the drawing of the goat on 
the small blue tag, which represents 
an unconfirmed but attractive legend 
that the first Dead Sea Scroll find was 
brought about when a goat strayed 
into a desert cave. The text of the 
fragment pictured is from a com- 
mentary on Habakkuk, in which an 





hoes 


unknown Essene writer sought to tell 
the story of his sect by a highly fanci- 
ful commentary on the Old Testament 
book. The fragment first quotes from 
Habakkuk: . . . in order that he may 
look on their feast . . . “This means,” 
says the commentary, “that the 
Wicked Priest pursued the Righteous 
Teacher to swallow him up in his holy 
wrath at the place of his captivity. 
In the season of the solemn festival. 
the Day of Atonement, he appeared 
suddenly before them to confound 
them and to make them stumble on 
the fast day, their solemn Sabbath.” 
Then Habakkuk continues, Thou art 
sated with shame instead of glory, 
drink thou too and be poisoned—of 
which the commentator says: “This 
means the priest whose shame ex- 
ceeded , . And here the fragment 
breaks off, 


HERE are still some sailing yachts- 

men who call motor boats “stink- 
pots,”’ but these days, more often than 
not, they mutter it under their breath: 
the next man at the bar is probably a 
powerboat owner. The surge of power- 
boating since World War II has made 
boating the No. 1 U.S. family sport; 
war-inspired developments in hull and 
motor design have produced craft 
for every purse and purpose. For a 
crafty story and a colorful array of 
boats, see Sport, Powered Pleasure. 
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NO. 13 IN A SERIES 





OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





At 420 degrees below zero conventional lubricants 


freeze. Yet scientists working on critical problems in the field of cryogenics require 


parts that revolve at cold levels approaching absolute zero— where air can exist only 


as a solid. The small fan pictured, developed by AiResearch engineers, spins at 10,000 


rpm at these temperatures ... without lubrication of any kind! It is another Garrett 


contribution to industrial progress. 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


AERO ENGINEERING * GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORP 





© Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA « PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL * REX + AIRSUPPLY + AIRESEARCH AVIAT! 


ON SERVICE 


ORATION OF CANADA + C.W.MARWEDEL + AIR CRUISERS 


EVERYBODY 


Years ahead for smooth, quiet comfort 


Sleep and relaxation come easy in a Viscount because 
there’s a new kind of quiet comfort. The Viscount is 
more than a new kind of airplane—it’s the realization of 
an age-old dream. Flight that is easy and effortless 

a plane that just whispers along at over five miles a 
minute—turbo-prop engines by Rolls-Royce that don’t 
even ripple the coffee! Air passengers everywhere delight 
in the big panoramic picture windows that open up anew 
world of wonders. Small wonder, then, that the Viscount 


TURBO-PROP VICKERS 





goes 


for the WISCOUN 


is preferred by 30 airlines the world around. In North 
America, the Viscount is still the only aircraft offering 
this kind of flying. Specify Viscount for your next trip. 
It’s tomorrow's way to fly— and it’s here today! 

In the U.S., fly Viscount with Capital Airlines, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, British West Indian 
Airways, and Cubana Airlines. When abroad, 
remember there are many other airlines featuring 
Viscount service throughout the world. 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., WEYBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND + MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 








In this season it is well to remember that the hope of our 
world rests on faith. Through faith our forefathers— 


men of varied faiths—built this country. And only 





through faith can we, in our turn, build confidently 


for the future. 


Faith is a family matter, too... and with it goes the 
responsibility for helping our children prepare for 
tomorrow's world. 


Alasiins husetls Ahk 1, dual ui 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELO, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholders’ Reaanaiiy ‘@ 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


One Major Power 

Written in tones of resignation—to do- 
mestic economics and to the march of 
progress in Atomic Age weapons—Great 
Britain’s message to the world was a his- 
toric landmark in military history. The 
British decision to convert almost com- 
pletely to nuclear-armed missiles (see 
ForetGN News) had deep meaning for 
all of the world, but for the U.S. it had 
very special significance. Said the British 
White Paper: “The free world is today 
mainly dependent for its protection upon 
the nuclear capacity of the U.S.” 

Fortunately, the U.S. was ready. Begin- 
ning with the New Look military program 
in 1953, the U.S. moved ahead in adjust- 
ing itself to the demands of modern war- 
fare. Britain’s “terrible reassessment” 
came as an acceptance of the “massive- 
retaliation” policy enunciated by John 
Foster Dulles in 1954 and of the prema- 
turely publicized Radford Plan of last 
year—both widely condemned in Britain 
on first hearing. Washington had plenty 
of notice about its ally’s latest plans. 
Britain’s Harold Macmillan told Dulles 
last December at a NATO meeting that 
the United Kingdom would have to trim 
its defense budget and worldwide military 
commitments. Defense Minister Duncan 
Sandys gave further details during his 
successful missile-shopping trip to Wash- 
ington in February; Macmillan gave a 
full explanation to President Eisenhower 
during their Bermuda conference. 

The Shock of History. Despite its 
readiness, Washington, especially legisla- 
tors and newsmen who were not keeping 
up on the revolutionary events in military 
weapons, had a sense of shock when the 
British announcement came. But neither 
the military nor the White House sent up 
cries of alarm: the only question about 
the British decision was when it would 
come. And now that it had come, its effect 
on other questions—the balance of U.S. 
defense forces, the might of troop con- 
tributions by NATO nations, etc., could 
be met as they developed. 

The greatest point of concern in Wash- 
ington was what would develop in NATO. 
The British White Paper came on the day 
that General Lauris Norstad and his top 
aides were observing NATO's eighth an- 
niversary, and the question that immedi- 
ately presented itself was: Will the British 
decision start a chain reaction for reduc- 
tion of forces among the other NATO 
allies, e.g., France and Italy? In the new 


distribution of power, there would be 
a new and different premium on the 
West German ground forces, whose Gen- 
eral Hans Speidel has just taken over as 
Norstad’s commander of allied land forces 
in Central Europe. 

The Bald Fact. In the main, U.S, mil- 
itary leaders were making no plans to leap 
in and take over British positions and 
obligations around the world. In most key 


THE BUDGET 


Peace, Progress & Pork 

It all began in January when George 
Magoffin Humphrey, as one of his top 
aides said later, “tossed a match into the 
barn and sure started a fire.” Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey’s warning that high 
Government spending would in the long 
run bring on a depression “that will curl 





International 


NATO’s GENERALS Norstap & SPEIDEL 
The U.S. stands alone. 


areas, the U.S. has capabilities that do 
not need reinforcement. The U.S. un- 
doubtedly will have to shift some forces 
to correct imbalances resulting from the 
new British program. But those will be 
mostly intertheater shifts and probably 
will not require additional overseas troop 
shipments. As for brush wars of the Korea 
type, the U.S. long ago made its decision 
entirely apart from anything the British 
might say or do: such wars will be fought 
with atomic weapons and missiles. 

Perhaps the deepest impact on the U.S. 
was psychological. The British White Pa- 
per merely said what has long been the 
fact. While the U.S. still has its valued 
friends and allies, none have the strength 
or prestige of the England of a decade 
ago. The bald fact, by which this nation 
must govern its policies: the U.S. now 
stands alone as the only major power in 
the free world. 


your hair” caused hair to stand on end 
all over the U.S. Editorial writers cried 
of “idiot spending,” and budget figures 
rolled sonorously across Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon tables from coast 
to coast. Congressional mail pouches 
swelled; New York’s Republican Sen- 
ator Irving Ives totted up 2,155 budget- 
cutting letters and postcards last month. 
Talk about the cost of Government even 
reached Broadway; in Li’l Abner Marryin’ 
Sam sang: Treasury says the national 
debt is climbing to the sky,/And Gov- 
ernment expenditures have never been 
so high. But out of all the commotion 
came only the same old reasons why the 
budget is hard to cut: peace, progress 
and pork. 

Plows for Afghans? Everyone stood 
foursquare for peace, but the most pop- 
ular target of budget-cutters is a basic 
part of the U.S. peace program: foreign 















Baldy—Atianta Constitution 
“F-ForwARD Marcu .. . PLEASE!” 


aid. In Boston the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce planned a_ budget- 
cutting demonstration in the form of a 
“second Boston Tea Party.” Cried Milling 
Executive Paul Rothwell, chairman for 
the tea party: “It’s silly to send tractors 
or plows to Afghanistan when the people 
there don’t know how to use them.”* 
Across the U.S. and across the economic 
scale, a Seattle fabrication-plant employee 
echoed: “Instead of giving all that money 
to foreigners we'd better start giving some 
to our own people.” 

Neither the big businessman in Boston 
nor the worker in Seattle seemed to real- 
ize that only a puny portion of foreign 
aid is for genuine economic assistance (in 
the sense of “plows for Afghanistan’). 
In the $3.8 billion mutual security budget 
for the current fiscal year, for example, 
only $385 million is listed for such pur- 
poses. Nearly all the rest goes for military 


* But the respected, nonprofit, nonpolitical Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, made up of 
businessmen and educators, last week came out 
for more, not less, foreign aid, called for a long- 
range program of supplying capital (chiefly in 
loans) for sound development projects in under- 
developed free world nations that are making 
“honest efforts at self-help.” 


Leo Thiele—Los Angeles Mirror-News 
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aid and “defense support” and, as such, 
is more defense than aid. No one said 
much about cutting defense. Who wants 
to be against strength? 

What About America? In a nation 
bursting at the seams with population 
growth and economic expansion, the price 
of progress reaches deep into the budget. 
President Eisenhower addressed himself 
sharply to that point before the Repub- 
lican Women’s National Conference in 
Washington last week. He had, he said, 
been talking to the heads of several great 
U.S. corporations. Each pointed to his 
own firm’s increased budget as proof that 
“we are a growing company.” Asked Ike: 
“What do you think America is?” The 
company heads said their budget hikes 
ranged from 6% to 10%. Well, said the 
President, “ours is up 34%.” 

Who, Me? When it came to pork, 
many a budget-cutter squealed in anguish. 
A delegation of Georgia businessmen ar- 
rived in Washington to demand that their 
Congressmen vote wholesale economies, 
only to be asked if they thought appro- 
priations for Georgia projects should be 
knocked out. “Oh no,” cried one. “We 
want you to cut the hell out of everybody 
but us.” In San Francisco the Chamber 
of Commerce issued a resounding call for 
budget slashes. What about the proposed 
$45 million federal courthouse in San 
Francisco? Snapped a Chamber of Com- 
merce official: “We don’t consider this 
pork-barreling in any sense. The new fed- 
eral building is essential.” 

By last week the fire in the barn had 
even singed the man who threw the 
match. To the chairman of a Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee came a letter 
urging the Senate to restore $8,205,000 
(to replace over-age Coast Guard air- 
craft) that the House of Representatives 
had whittled from the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s budget. The pleader: Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey himself. 

Amid all the commotion, the opinion 
had grown up that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s $72 billion budget was a 
monstrosity. Actually, said a commenta- 
tor on the scene, it is more like a woman 
who, at 130 lbs., is ten Ibs. overweight. 
What is needed is a careful, sensible 
slimming diet—not the amputation of an 
arm or a leg. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Easy to Talk About 


Not for weeks had Dwight Eisenhower 
looked so well: his color was good, his 
step quick. Nevertheless, health-conscious 
Washington buzzed with rumor. Under 
congressional consideration, but likely to 
advance nowhere, were proposals for firmly 
certifying presidential disability and trans- 
ferring presidential functions to the Vice 
President (including an Administration 
recommendation advanced by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell Jr., delegating 
responsibility for the decision to the Cabi- 
net). The hubbub prompted a blunt ques- 
tion at the President's press conference: 
Was Ike planning to resign? Replied the 
President coldly: “The worst rot that I 





Daniel E. Holland—Chicago Tribune 
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have heard since I have been in this office.” 
There was another subject that was 
arousing some Eisenhower ire: the budget 
furor. “It is an easy thing to make 
speeches about,” he said, “but it is a very 
hard thing to do much about. . . If we 
are going to wage peace abroad and try 
to provide the leadership and the services 
at home that our people demand, then we 
have got to pay for it.” He had ordered 
federal agencies to study economy sug- 
gestions rolling out of Congress, to carry 
out “a tightening up exercise all the way 
through.” Nevertheless, he was frank about 
the expected outcome: “I don’t anticipate 
any changes in terms of amounts big 
enough to be ... startling. I am not 
thinking in terms of $2 billion.” 
Another Thought. But someone else on 
the team seemed to be thinking in those 
terms. Almost at the moment Ike made 
his statement, Treasury Under Secretary 
W. Randolph Burgess was telling the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that a $2 billion to 
$3 billion budget cut would be “a sound 
thing.” Next day Burgess hurried back to 
the witness table, cryptically called his 
variance with the President’s views “a 
false alarm.” Like his hair-curling boss, 
George M. Humphrey, the Under Secretary 





Eldon Pletcher—Sioux City Journal 
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succeeded only in adding to the impression 

-valid or not—that the Administration 
is sharply divided on the budget. 

Sehind the President’s own stand was a 
subtle change in his philosophy. Four years 
ago Eisenhower took office determined to 
decentralize Government functions. Now 
he believes that decentralization has gone 
about as far as it can, Rather than slough 
off remaining responsibilities, he told a 
Washington conference of the Advertising 
Council, the Administration should provide 
the “massive single leadership that is neces- 
sary and then keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of operations so far as it is 
possible. . .” 

For Emergencies Only. It was on that 
basic principle that the President last week 
spoke up for his aid-to-education program. 
At the National Education Association's 
centennial celebration banquet in Wash- 
ington, he made his most eloquent plea: 
“Our schools are more important than 
our Nike batteries, more necessary than 
our radar warning nets, and more power- 
ful even than the energy of the atom.” 
To foster that power he asked “federal 
help to correct an emergency situation.” 
And he meant emergency. “After these 
new schools are built,” he said, “after the 
bricks are laid and the mortar is dry, the 
federal mission will be completed.” 

Before the week was out, a House Edu- 
cation subcommittee approved a school 
construction bill that went beyond what 
the President was asking (he had pro- 
posed a four-year, $1.3 billion program): 
the subcommittee approved a_ five-year, 
$2 billion plan. Despite such preliminary 
approval, the school bill faces a rough 
road through Congress, where it will be 
opposed on grounds of both economy and 
principle. 


THE CONGRESS 
Scalpel & Thread 


As the story goes on Capitol Hill, the 
Eisenhower budget has put the House in 
so fierce a cutting mood that if a Con- 
gressman offered a bill to cut the Ten 
Commandments to eight it would pass. 
Last week the House slashed away at 
the Labor and Health, Education and 
Welfare appropriations bill, and its mood 
had a scalpel’s edge. In seven days of sur- 
gery on Labor and HEW, the Congress- 
men trimmed $69 million off the Appro- 
priations Committee’s $2.9 billion bill. 
Then, before the patient had regained 
consciousness, the surgeons stitched back 
nearly So% of what they had cut off. 

One big reason for the quick stitching 
was the old familiar roll call. A whole 
force of Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats, mindful of heavy cut-that-budget 
mail, happily hacked away during voice 
votes, but switched in near panic when 
they were maneuvered into roll calls. 
Among the items restored by recorded 
vote: $50 million for grants to states for 
sewage-treatment plants. Any Congress- 
man knows that a recorded vote against 
an important appropriation like that 
would raise an awful smell back home. 

While the House was cutting and stitch- 
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ing, its Appropriations Committee cut 
$218 million, a whacking 25%, out of the 
Commerce Department's request for 1958. 
That brought the committee's total score 
so far to about $1 billion out of seven bills 
totaling $14.5 billion. But upwards of half 
the chips in that impressive $1 billion pile 
are phony, e.g., $207 million out of pay- 
ments to veterans, $76 million out of old- 
age-assistance grants to states. Federal 
outlays of this sort are governed by laws, 
and as long as the laws remain on the 
books, Congress has no choice but to ap- 
propriate, sooner or later, whatever money 
is needed. : 

In “cutting” funds for such fixed obliga- 
tions, Congress merely guesses that out- 
lays will amount to less than the Admin- 
istration expects. And at budget-cutting 
time, the members of Congress tend to 
make their guesses asleep in the deep. 











Roared Virginia Democrat J. Vaughan 
Gary (who is well equipped to roar): “If 
we're going to yield to threats of that 
type, we will lose all control . . .” The 
subcommittee voted to give Summerfield 
$17 million and no more. 

With that, Summerfield went for his 
guns. At an “emergency” press confer- 
ence, well reinforced with pamphlets and 
charts that obviously had been carefully 
prepared long in advance. he said that un- 
less the Appropriations Committee voted 
the full $47 million in a matter of hours 
he (“and it breaks my heart even to con- 
sider such action”) would have to take a 
whole string of drastic steps: 1) shut 
down post offices on Saturdays, 2) stop 
Saturday mail deliveries, 3) trim business- 
district deliveries and 4) curb third-class 
mail and postal money-order services. 

Old Washington hands groaned or 
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PosTMASTER GENERAL SUMMERFIELD 
Neither snow, nor rain, nor the Appropriations Subcommittee. 


Wyatt at Work 


While Congress was talking its budget- 
cutting best, Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield rode up to Capitol Hill last 
week like Wyatt Earp moving in on an 
edgy town board. Before an economy- 
tortured House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee Summerfield sat down and made 
his peremptory demand: a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $47 million to carry on 
until June 30, the end of the fiscal year. 
Bluntly he threatened to “drastically cur- 
tail” post office services unless the com- 
mittee gave him what he wanted; he in- 
vited Congressmen to say “whatever serv- 
ices you would have the American people 
be denied.” 

Threats & Heartbreak. The subcom- 
mittee turned as purple as the magnolia 
blossoms on the Mall. Snorted Missouri 
Democrat Clarence Cannon, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
(who is well equipped to snort): “He is 
attempting to sandbag us with threats.” 


grinned at what was going to happen to 
Postmaster General Summerfield, trying 
to bully Congress like that, Then it be- 
came apparent that Summerfield had 
some real convincers in his holsters. Last 
January he had warned Congress that he 
would have to come in for an emergency 
appropriation. One reason was that Con- 
gress had revised the postal workers’ pay 
structure, increasing the payroll $17 mil- 
lion a year. Beyond that, Summerfield 
had the solid argument that unprecedent- 
ed growth of population and of economic 
activity in the U.S. had increased the 
amount of mail handled yearly by the 
Post Office Department from 36 billion 
items to 56 billion in ten years. 

As cries of support for Summerfield be- 
gan to come in from postmen who were 
worried about their pay—and voters who 
were worried about their mail—Congress- 
men began to recall that the mail is one 
Government service that reaches almost 
every constituent almost every day. The 
day after Summerfield’s press conference, 
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the Appropriations Committee turned tail, 
voted to reconsider his request. In a sec- 
ond press conference, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral announced that his proposed cutbacks 
would not take effect until this weekend 
—the day after the committee is sched- 
uled to make up its mind about that 
other $30 million. It looked as if the 
mails would go through as before. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Lady's Day 


Just 90 minutes before Dwight Eisen- 
hower was due to appear at a conference 
of Republican women in Washington’s 
Hotel Statler last week, the women’s pub- 
licity director for the Republican National 
Committee, Mrs. Anne Wheaton, got a 
phone call from her old friend, Presidential 
Press Secretary James Hagerty. Every- 





director for the League of Women Voters, 
became so involved and well known in 
political circles that ultimately she took 
charge of press relations for Mrs. Wendell 
Willkie, Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey (twice) 
and Mamie Eisenhower during their hus- 
bands’ presidential campaigns. 

Grey-haired, sixtyish Anne Wheaton can 
be expected to do a good job in the 
White House press office. Beyond that, her 
appointment proves to a lot of women 
that the White House never underesti- 
mates the power of women. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Two for the Book 


Even before its publication date last 
week, a new, closely detailed biography of 
John Foster Dulles was embroiled in the 
kind of pundit-blown dust storm that 
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PRESIDENT E1sENHOWER & AssocIATE Press SECRETARY WHEATON 
Like the day the 19th Amendment was signed. 


thing fine? Jim wanted to know. Anne 
Wheaton said yes. “‘Then,” said the aston- 
ished Mrs. Wheaton later, “he asked me 
if I had a chair handy.” Hagerty had a 
piece of news: the President had decided 
(thanks to Hagerty’s good word) to ap- 
point her associate press secretary, the job 
recently left open’ by Murray Snyder, 
who went to the Pentagon as Assistant De- 
fense Secretary for Public Affairs (‘Timer 
March 4). To the delight of Mrs. Wheaton 
and her fellow Republican women, the 
President made the announcement to the 
conference an hour and a half later—and 
hardly ever since the signing of the roth 
Amendment had there been so much fem- 
inine smiling and burbling in the capital. 
For faithful Republican Wheaton, the 
job was a reward for years of service to 
the Republican high command. Born in 
Utica, N.Y., Annie became a newshen for 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, started 
out covering the women’s page, eventually 
took over the legislative beat. In 1924 she 
moved to Washington as public-relations 
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recurrently swirls about the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State. Much of what is told in 
John Foster Dulles (Harper; $4.50), by 
John Robinson Beal (Time's diplomatic 
correspondent in Washington), had been 
told before, but two points in the book 
were enough to precipitate the storm. 
Reported Author Beal: 

@ Dulles last year canceled the proposed 
$56 million loan to help Egypt’s Dictator 
Nasser build the Aswan Dam because “‘it 
was necessary to call Russia's hand in the 
game of economic competition. Dulles 
firmly believed the Soviet Union was not 
in a position to deliver effectively on all 
her economic propaganda offers. It was 
necessary to demonstrate to friendly na- 
tions, by act rather than by oral explana- 
tion, that U.S. tolerance of nations which 
felt it necessary to stay out of Western 
defensive alliances could not brook the 
kind of insult which Nasser presented in 
his repeated and accumulated unfriendly 
gestures . . . Nasser combined the right 
timing, the right geography, and the right 







order of magnitude for a truly major gam- 
bit in the cold war.” 

@ President Eisenhower in 1955 sent his 
“personal assurance” to Nationalist Chi- 
na’s President Chiang Kai-shek, thereby 
“satisfying him’ that the U.S. would help 
defend Quemoy and Matsu, the islands in 
the Strait of Formosa off the Red Chinese 
mainland. 

Some pundits immediately pounced on 
these two assertions in a manner that 
prompted the Christian Science Monitor 
to observe that “many of the news reports 
and comments on the book kidnaped frag- 
ments from the text and lugged them off 
to some private chopping block where 
they were enthusiastically minced.” At the 
Secretary of State’s news conference. re- 
porters promptly threw the book at Dulles. 

Q. Did you make a decision to cancel 
the offer of aid on the Aswan Dam in 
order to force a showdown with the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East? 

A. I think that question could be an- 
swered in the negative. There were, of 
course, a number of reasons which dictat- 
ed our declining to go ahead with the 
Aswan proposal. There was, perhaps first 
of all and most imperative, the fact that 
the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate had unanimously passed a resolution 
providing that none of the 1957 funds 
could be used for the Aswan Dam. There 
was the fact that we had come to the feel- 
ing in our own mind that it was very 
dubious whether a project of this magni- 
tude could be carried through with mutual 
advantage. . . Then there was the further 
fact that the Egyptians had... been 
developing ever-closer relations with the 
Soviet bloc countries. . . And in that way 
the Egyptians, in a sense, forced upon us 
an issue to which I think there was only 
one proper response. That issue was: Do 
nations which play both sides get better 
treatment than nations which are stalwart 
and work with us? 

The other point was taken directly to 
President Eisenhower's news conference. 

Q. Mr. President, have you given any 
personal assurance or made any commit- 
ment to Chiang Kai-shek that we would 
help defend Quemoy and Matsu if those 
islands were attacked? 

A, I have never given any assurance to 
anybody in the foreign area that goes 
beyond the law and the intent of the Con- 
gress or of treaties made thereunder. I 
have never given any kind of private 
assurance of the kind you refer to. 

From these exchanges, some pundits 
drew the conclusion that the Secretary of 
State and the President had knocked down 
Author Beal’s two points. Taking a cool 
look at the week’s furor, however, the 
New York Times concluded that Secretary 
of State Dulles had “left Mr. Beal’s cen- 
tral thesis substantially unchallenged.” As 
for the Quemoy-Matsu question, the 
Times pointed out: “Mr. Beal’s book did 
not say that President Eisenhower had 
made a ‘commitment.’ The burden of Mr. 
Beal’s report was that Chiang had mis- 
givings about U.S. intentions and that 
President Eisenhower had been able to 
mollify him with a personal letter.” 
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LABOR 
Picking Up the Pins 

The ten-strike bowled by the U.S. Sen- 
ate’s McClellan committee against Team- 
sters Union President Dave Beck (Tre, 
April 8) last week had labor leaders every- 
where picking up the pins. Items: 

In Washington, James G. Cross, presi- 
dent of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union (160,000 members), an- 
nounced that he would repay the union 
for personal phone calls, which a rival 
union official said amounted to some 
$2.400. Furthermore, he would return the 
Cadillac that came to him as a “gift” from 
another union official. 

In New York, David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union (450,000 members), set 
out to demonstrate that labor can clean its 
own house, set himself up as confessor, 
jury and judge for union officials and 
staffers who have taken gifts (ranging 
from $100 to $500) from employers. If, 
said Dubinsky, any such “victim of so- 
called employer generosity” came to him 
and confessed within ten days, all would 
be forgiven. Otherwise, punishment would 
be handed out by President Dubinsky. 

@ In Atlantic City, N.J., where the United 
Auto Workers were about to begin their 
biennial convention, President Walter 
Reuther, deeply concerned about the polit- 
ical and practical impact of the McClellan 
committee hearings on organized labor, 
appointed a “public watchdog” committee 
to oversee U.A.W. ethics. 

Meanwhile, Teamster Boss Beck was 
also trying to pick up some pins—with 
little success. At a Washington meeting of 
the union's executive board, Beck demand- 
ed that the Teamsters spend $1,000,000 
for a public-relations campaign that would 
launder Beck’s soiled linen. The Teamsters 
promptly cried whoa. Led by Secretary- 
Treasurer John English, Vice President Wil- 
liam Lee of Chicago and Central Con- 
ference Boss Jimmy Hoffa (under indict- 
ment on charges of bribing a McClellan 
committee staffer), the board permitted 
Beck the barest sort of face-saving. It 
agreed only to spend a reasonable amount 
to fight antilabor legislation. An amount 
likely to be considered reasonable: around 
$200,000—no more than the Teamsters al- 
ready considered normal in their efforts 
against that kind of legislation. 

As for the McClellan committee, it was 
already setting them up in other alleys, 
had investigators at work in Manhattan 
and eight other cities. On tap for later 
this month are Washington hearings on 
Teamsters’ strong-arming in Pennsylva- 
nia’s Scranton area. 


ARMED FORCES 
Here Comes LeMay 


Bounding up the steps of the river 
entrance to the Pentagon, Four-Star Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay, 50, hard-boiled boss 
of the Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand, rolled his ever-present panatela 
around in his mouth, fingered the new 
mustache he had grown in his recent 
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big-game hunt in Africa with Arthur God- 
frey, and mulled the reasons for this 
sudden command appearance before the 
top Pentagon brass. The scuttlebutt had 
told: he was to be offered the job of Air 
Force Vice Chief of Staff. Curt LeMay 
took three days to think over the idea. 
Last week he reappeared at the Pentagon 
—this time without the mustache—and 
accepted. 

With the promotion of LeMay, the 
U.S. Air Force has solved an unusual 
personnel problem. A brilliant command- 
er of the vital SAC and one of the mili- 
tary’s finest organizers, Curt LeMay had 
held his post for eight years, too long for 
any soldier in one job, so long that he 
was beginning to appear the indispensable 
man in the Air Force’s top field com- 
mand. He had been thought of by some 
top Pentagon names as too tough a bull 
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AIRMAN LEMay 
The mustache came off. 


for the Washington china shop. Now at 
last on the Washington scene, LeMay will 
succeed General Thomas D. White, who 
has been promoted to Chief of Staff 
(Trwe, April 8). And under the impor- 
tant deputy concept of the Eisenhower 
Administration, he will be only one logi- 
cal step away from Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Air Force. 


CRIME 


Two Weeks on Venus 

It was a happy day for Harold Jesse 
Berney when he ran into Pauline Goebel 
in Washington, D.C. six years ago. Happy 
for Pauline, too. Berney told the fasci- 
nated Miss Goebel that he was a manu- 
facturer of TV antennas, and was about 
to embark upon the production of a 
revolutionary device called the “Modu- 
lator.” Wide-eyed, Pauline listened to 
Harold's story—and a real whopper it 
was. Harold had been in touch with 
officials of the planet Venus. Matter of 


fact, he had visited Venus in a flying 
saucer. And after two wonderful visits 
with his Venutian hosts, he had won the 
honor of presiding over the earthly de- 
velopment of the Modulator, which could 
collect energy—much more powerful than 
atomic power—from the atmosphere. 
Pauline, a legal secretary (who is now 
53), was enthralled. She contributed her 
carefully garnered life savings to the new 
Modulator corporation; her $38,000, in 
fact, put it in business. Between hurried 
business conferences Pauline and Harold 
rounded up some more investors—in- 
cluding a fellow from Delaware named 
Pleasant McCarty, who added $20,000. 
Pauline typed the manuscript of a book 
that Harold wrote about his experiences 
in space (title: Two Weeks on Venus). 
President & Pleasant. Last October 
Harold decided it was about time to go 
back to Venus on business. A month 
later Berney’s wife got some bad news 
in Washington. From Eagle Pass, Texas 
came a package containing some of Har- 
old’s personal effects and $300 in cash. 
With this was a letter from a Mr. Ucellus, 
of Venus. Harold, wrote Mr. Ucellus sor- 
rowfully, had died on Venus. Pauline got 
the word, and she was worried. She wrote 
a letter to the President on the assump- 
tion that only high-ranking U.S. officials 
knew of the Modulator. Ike never replied. 
Then, surprisingly enough, Harold him- 
self wrote a letter to his wife. Apparently 
a funny thing had happened after he died: 
those ingenious Venutians had brought 
him back to life. Harold said that he 
would write again soon. Mrs. Berney was 
skeptical. Pauline began to wonder. Pleas- 
ant McCarty began to wonder. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation heard of the 
business, and it began to wonder. 
Cosmic Con. Close by Mobile, Ala., 
and a long way from Venus, the FBI 
found Harold running a sign-painting 
business, arrested him for absconding with 
the Modulator investors’ money, gathered 
the facts and handed them over to a 
federal grand jury. From what the FBI 
had to say, it was clear that Harold's 
“cosmic con” signaled the decline of such 
classic earth-bound dodges as the Gypsy 
Swindle, Pigeon-Drop, Sick Old Man and 
Handkerchief Switch. But Spaceman Ber- 
ney, who has a long record of convictions 
for embezzlement and fraud, said there 
had been a terrible misunderstanding. He 
has never been near Venus, he said. And 
he doesn’t even know any Mr. Ucellus. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
The Ayes of Texas 


Four times in the past 19 years, Austin 
Attorney Ralph W. (for Webster) Yar- 
borough had glad-handed his way across 
Texas in tireless battles for state office 
(attorney general, governor). Four times 
he failed—and before the last time former 
Governor Allan Shivers began to call him 
a “three-time loser.”’ Last week Texas Lib- 
eral Yarborough, 53, took a fifth swing, 
this time at the 21-month, unexpired 
term in the U.S. Senate seat vacated by 
Price Daniel—who beat Yarborough for 
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governor last year. Candidate Yarborough 
hit a home run. 

At Yarborough campaign headquarters 
in Austin, his supporters whooped it up as 
the good news came in, reached their peak 
when they read a congratulatory telegram 
from Songstresses Patience and Prudence, 
whose Texan uncles helped Senator-elect 
Yarborough’s campaign. They talked of 
sending off a wire to conservative Demo- 
crat Daniel, who is no Yarborough fan, 
simply quoting that line from the P. 
and P. hit record: “So long my honey, 
goodbye my dear, gonna get along with- 
out you now.” 

But there was more to the Texas result 
than could immediately be seen before 
voters’ ayes, as a second look at the ballots 
showed. In the winner-take-all field of 22 
candidates, little-known Houston Attor- 
ney Thad Hutcheson, an Eisenhower- 
backed Republican, got 220,361 votes, 
placed third. Second, with 291,106 votes, 
Democratic Congressman Martin Dies, a 
segregationist and onetime Red hunter, 
whose conservatism runs so deep that 
he had labeled Republican Hutcheson a 
“federal-righter.” The combined Repub- 
lican and conservative-Democrat vote 
gave Hutcheson and Dies about half a 
million votes, while Liberal Yarborough 
got 363,834 votes, 38% of the close to 
million-vote total. Yarborough had actu- 
ally won with fewer votes than he had 
polled in any of his earlier, losing guber- 
natorial campaigns. 

The results showed that 1) Texas Re- 
publicanism is still clearly in the minority, 
and 2) despite Liberal Yarborough’s vic- 
tory, conservatism is still the dominant 
political force in Texas. Editorialized the 
do-or-Dies Dallas Morning News: “Yar- 
borough the liberal can no more win 
the 1958 senatorial nomination than he 
could in three unsuccessful tries for gov- 
ernor, unless Texas Democratic thinking 
changes materially.” 


Suddenly It's 1960 


As Michigan’s spring election ap- 
proached, neither Democrats nor Repub- 
licans were confident. Democratic leaders 
pointed out that the G.O.P. traditionally 
wins most offices in spring elections, while 
Republican chiefs frankly admitted that 
their party was hard up and torn by fac- 
tions. Last week, after 1,120,000 votes 
swept a Democrat into every available 
job for the first time in almost a quarter 
of a century, the leaders of both parties 
agreed on the main cause: the iron-spun 
coattails of Michigan's maturing (46) boy 
wonder, Governor G. (for Gerhard) Men- 
nen Williams. 

Although his governorship was not at 
stake, “Soapy” Williams had campaigned 
on a 4:30 a.m.-to-midnight schedule, had 
shrewdly hit hardest in heavily Demo- 
cratic Wayne County (including Detroit), 
where the United Auto Workers Union 
had cranked up a get-out-the-vote drive. 
In Wayne County a record 470,000 voters 
turned out, helped pick Democrats for 
superintendent of public instruction and 
three seats on the Supreme Court. So 
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powerful was the governor's imprimatur 
that it even engineered a victory for 36- 
year-old Genesee County Surveyor John 
C. Mackie. whose qualifications to become 
state highway commissioner had been 
questioned by the Michigan Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Scanning the returns, Michiganders 
soon realized that nobody had won bigger 
than Soapy Williams himself. By round- 
ing out his organization and demonstrat- 
ing his vote-pulling possibilities in 1957, 
the governor had shown that he is a safe 
bet to win a sixth term in 1958 and 
to get national attention in 1960. Some 
Williams fans even had their 1960 Demo- 
cratic slate all ready to go: liberal Mid- 
western Governor G. Mennen Williams 
for President, and Eastern (Massachu- 
setts), more conservative U.S. Senator 


John F. Kennedy for Vice President. 





Chicago Doily News 
Avrora’s Mayor EGAN 


He spat in his desk drawer. 


CITIES 
The People's Choice 


“When I first ran for mayor,” said Paul 
Egan of Aurora, Ill. last week, “everybody 
thought I was a joke. They tried to prove 
I’m crazy. Once they got working on my 
wife and they almost had her persuaded 
to commit me to an institution.” Opening 
the desk drawer in his office in the ram- 
shackle city hall 35 miles west of Chicago, 
hen-shaped Mayor Egan spat into it, 
slammed it shut. At 58, blue-eyed, poly- 
chinned Paul Egan is no joke. The maga- 
zine Chicago called him “the worst mayor 
in the world”—but the electorate of in- 
dustrial Aurora (pop. 57,000) does not 
seem to agree. 

A onetime newspaper advertising sales- 
man who bills himself as an Independent, 
Egan began his remarkable career in pub- 
lic service in 1953, when he quit taking 
unemployment compensation ($27.50 a 
week) and ran for mayor ($8,000 a year), 


beat his opponent by 3,000 votes. His big 
troubles started after he fired his police 
chief. The chief won reinstatement in 
court, later resigned. After that, with his 
four-man city council battling him all the 
way, Egan fired the new chief six times, 
was rebuffed by the courts all the way (“I 
fire him.” Egan moaned helplessly, “but 
he keeps right on working”). The chief 
put up a notice in headquarters reading: 
“The police are no longer expected to take 
abuse and insults from Mayor Egan.” 

Traits & Ratters. Egan had other trou- 
bles. Once he paid a $50 fine and spent a 
night in jail for speeding, another time 
was fined $1o for disturbing the peace 
after he tried to remove a toy car from 
a repair shop (he said that it belonged to 
his son). In a fight with an Aurora justice 
of the peace. Egan got punched in the 
nose, lost his glasses, took after his oppo- 
nent with a pair of scissors. He won such 
a reputation for his colorful use of abu- 
sive and obscene language that the city’s 
Ministerial Association declared “a moral 
emergency.” 

But the mayor was untouched; there 
were great evil forces at work in the 
world, and Paul Egan stood ready to ana- 
lyze them with frequent, mysterious mon- 
ologues. Sample: “Lenin was a noble man, 
like Gandhi. It was that sonofabitch Trot- 
sky that messed things up. And that ob- 
scenity Stalin. I wonder where he came 
from. I'll tell you. I think J. P. Morgan 
put him in. The two big things that cause 
world tension are religion and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I 
went down to the Fontainebleau Hotel in 
Miami Beach and I saw gutters made out 
of marble. I said, we got starving kids in 
this country and here they got marble 
gutters. Both the U.S. and Russia are run 
by a bunch of crooks, traits and ratters— 
I mean rats and traitors.” 

Egan also poured out his feelings to 
world figures, dashed off messages to Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur (“For many 
years I have thought you were a phony, 
but I beg your pardon now”), Russia’s 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
(“I believe the bells of the world should 
be tolled for the death of free speech in 
the U.S."), proposed to his city council 
that he and his wife be sent to Russia, 
where he and Nikita Khrushchev could 
thresh things out. The council declined. 

Sugar & Arrows. By that time, some 
Aurorans were voicing a lusty opinion of 
Egan’s stewardship. They stuffed sugar 
into the gas tank of his auto, burned him 
in effigy, shot flaming arrows into his six- 
room house. The arrows, some said, came 
from Indians. “Many people are mad at 
the mayor,” explained one man. “I do not 
see why the Indians should be excluded.” 

Despite this show of disapproval, Egan 
somehow managed to look good to a lot 
of his constituents. His antics brought 
Aurora plenty of publicity, and after each 
squabble, he tried to make it seem that 
Paul Egan, the man of the people, was de- 
fending the city against entrenched inter- 
ests. When the city council refused to pay 
for spraying the area against mosquitoes 
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and flies, the Mayor guaranteed the pay- 
ment out of his own pocket, sprayed the 
city, later collected $7.000 in contribu- 
tions from the townspeople. 

Last week, after a roaring re-election 
campaign, Paul Egan clomped to victory 
with a 4,000-vote margin—1,000 votes 
better than his plurality in 1953. Crowed 
Egan as he spat triumphantly into his 
desk: “It all proves one goddamned thing. 
You can’t fool the people. The world is 
watching a new concept of government, 
where the people make themselves heard 
above the horse manure of the vested in- 
terests. The world will be hearing from 
Aurora in the next four years, you can 
bet your tail on that.” 


Death of the Blues 


St. Louis had the Cardinals and Bud- 
weiser and the zoo. And it also had the 
blues. Once (1870) the third largest city 
in the U.S., it had slipped down to eighth. 
The city was one-quarter slum, another 
quarter near-slum, and no new office build- 
ing had been put up in 25 years. The 
municipal budget was deep ($4,200,000) 
in the red. Downtown traffic was chaotic, 
industry was pulling out, property values 
and business activity were dropping: e.g., 
city retail sales, up almost everywhere else, 
were down 10% from 1948. Said a St. 
Louis cabbie of that dismal time, 1953: 
“This city was dying.” 

St. Louis also had a hidden asset: a man 
named Raymond Roche Tucker. Fourth- 
generation St. Louisan Ray Tucker, now 
60, was raised on the staid, comfortably 
middle-class South Side, attended both 
public and parochial schools, scholarshiped 
his way through St. Louis University 
('17). Set on a teaching career, he went 
on to Washington University for a B.S. 
in mechanical engineering, got it in 1920, 
was rewarded with a post on the engineer- 
ing faculty. 

Ten for Twenty. Engineer Tucker won 
his academic spurs—and his first crack at 
public service—by specializing in indus- 
trial problems, notably the elimination of 
St. Louis’ then-notorious smog. In the late 
"308, while serving a stint as smoke com- 
missioner, he drafted and helped fight 
through to victory the city’s model smoke 
ordinance. (His solution: cut down on the 
amount of volatile material used in indus- 
trial fuel.) Named chairman of Washing- 
ton University’s department of mechan- 
ical engineering in 1942, he kept serving 
political stints, e.g., as head of a free- 
holder committee that drafted a modern 
city charter. 

In February 1953 Independent Demo- 
crat Tucker was approached by a couple 
of friends with an unattractive proposi- 
tion. They wanted him to give up his com- 
fortable $20,000-a-year income and run 
for mayor—at $10,000 a year, plus the use 
of a chauffeur-driven Lincoln sedan, Said 
his wife Edythe: “Ray went through a 
change of life or something. He decided 
to run,” 

Plunging into the Democratic primary 
with the St. Louis press behind him, 
Tucker beat down the solid opposition of 
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the regular Democrats, triumphed over 
the machine candidate by a slim (1,500 
votes) majority. A month later, with a 
solid phalanx of G.O.P. and Democratic 
friends and businessmen behind him, Ray 
Tucker beat his Republican opponent and 
became St. Louis’ 38th mayor in a stun- 
ning (142,839-82,000) landslide. 
Renaissance Man. Since then, says the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Ray Tucker has 
sparked a “notable civic renaissance.” An 
ardent believer in bipartisanship on the 
local level, Tucker's method was to invite 
the city’s business leaders to help out on 
important problems; e.g., he handed Re- 
publican Edwin M. Clark, president of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., the job 
of studying and straightening out the traf- 
fic tangle. Using similar methods, Tucker 
pulled St. Louis out of the red and away 
from the blight by pushing through 1) a 





Arthur Siegel 
Sr. Louis’ Mayor Tucker 
He had a change of life. 


city earnings tax, 2) a $1.500,.000 bond 
issue to clear and redevelop (with pri- 
vate and federal capital) a 14-acre slum 
area hard by city hall, and 3) a $110 
million public-improvements bond issue, 
largest in St. Louis history. The programs, 
closely supervised by Mayor-Engineer 
Tucker, have shown some spectacular re- 
sults—among them, the rehabilitation of 
4,150 blighted dwellings in two large 
(total: 71 city blocks) near-slum areas. 
In the cooperative drive to improve hous- 
ing the city put up $400,000, the resi- 
dents $900,000. 

One day last week St. Louis voters went 
to the polls to decide whether Mayor 
Tucker deserved a second term. As the 
votes came in, the mayor, his gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses perched on his nose, looked like 
the father of the bride before the cere- 
mony—reserved, a little tense. He need not 
have worried. He won in a second land- 
slide, piling up a record 71,000 majority 
and carrying all of the city’s 28 wards. 


When his opponent conceded, Ray 
Tucker briefly thanked his followers over 
TV for their “vote of confidence,” went 
home to the house on Vermont Avenue 
where he has lived for some 50 years. 


CALIFORNIA 
Death in the Tank 


In the flat, long light of a late after- 
noon last week, the oil exploration boat 
Submarex rode gently in the Pacific swell 
near the Southern California town of 
Redondo Beach. Below the water's sur- 
face, Professional Diver Eldon W. Smith, 
31, began his ascent. Suddenly, the men 
on the Submarex intercom heard a scream 
tear from inside Smith's helmet: the 
diver, apparently rising too fast, was 
struck with caisson disease—knifelike jabs 
of pain caused by the accumulation of 
deadly nitrogen bubbles in the blood- 
stream—the “bends.” 

Carefully, the seamen raised the pain- 
racked Smith to the surface, rushed him 
to the reconipression chamber at the U.S. 
Navy's Terminal Island yard. He was 
unconscious, Doctors put him on a bench 
inside the windowed, diving-bell-shaped 
chamber. With Smith went Diver William 
J. Biller, 33. long experienced in recom- 
pression emergencies, to help in the battle 
for life. With the chamber door slammed 
and bolted, Biller waited as compressed 
air began to shriek in. Soon the air pres- 
sure inside the tank built up to 73.4 Ibs. 
per sq. in.—the equivalent of the pressure 
165 ft. below sea level. 

As the pressure rose, Biller massaged 
Smith’s spastic muscles and chest. Out- 
side the chamber, doctors watched care- 
fully, consulted over the intercom with 
Biller, felt new hope when Smith regained 
consciousness for a few moments. Soon 
Diver Smith's wife and two sons arrived, 
agonizingly watched the rescue work 
through the chamber windows. The fran- 
tic minutes dragged by: the decompres- 
sion cycle began. For eight hours and 
40 minutes, Bill Biller worked desper- 
ately. Then, thrashing in gasping spasms 
before the anguished and horrified eyes of 
his wife, Eldon Smith died. 

Now Biller began another long wait. 
The chamber pressure equaled that of 
60 ft. below sea level; he would have to 
stay in the tiny (4 ft. ro in. wide, 9 ft. 
ir in. long) tank for the long, slow de- 
compression cycle to bring him back to 
the earth’s atmosphere. He sat there with 
the dead man’s body for the rest of the 
night, then all through the next day and 
the next night, and into early hours of 
the following morning. He slept a few 
fretful moments on his tiny bench. Once 
or twice he whistled the snatch of a tune, 
nibbled on some food passed through an 
air lock, glanced at some magazines. 

Finally, the last of the pressurized air 
whistled dryly out of the tank, and Biller 
heard the clank of eight bolts. It was 39 
hours after he entered the chamber—3o0 
hours since Eldon Smith died—when the 
entrance hatch opened and Bill Biller re- 
turned somberly to the world of the living. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Entering the Missile Age 


With an almost audible sigh of relief, 
Great Britain last week laid down its role 
of policeman to the world, and in one 
bold step advanced into the nuclear age, 
where its troops will be fewer, its weapons 
deadlier, and its costs lower. In doing so, 
Britain almost gratefully abandoned its 
claim, which has sounded increasingly hol- 
low even to British ears, to rank with the 
world’s two major military powers. 

The deed was done in a lucid, ten-page 
White Paper on Defense, written by 49- 
year-old Minister of Defense Duncan 
Sandys, who called it “the biggest change 
in military policy ever made in normal 
times.”” Under the plan, the body strength 
of Britain’s armed forces will be cut in 
half by 10962. Its battleships will be 
scrapped, its fighter planes junked, its 
overseas garrisons drastically reduced. New 
reliance of the British forces: guided mis- 
siles carrying nuclear warheads. 

Frank Recognition. The decision to 
dismantle its large conventional defense 
establishment was based on three facts: 
1) Britain could no longer afford it; 
2) militarily it would not save Britain 
anyway; 3) with the U.S. holding the free 
world’s position in conventional weapons, 
Britain could safely retrench while it 
armed for the missile future. “It must be 
frankly recognized that there is at present 
no means of providing adequate protec- 
tion for the people of this country against 
the consequences of an attack with nu- 
clear weapons,” said the White Paper 
flatly. “The only existing safeguard against 
major aggression is the power to threaten 
retaliation with nuclear weapons.” 

This basic decision was reached two 
years ago, when Winston Churchill was 
Prime Minister and Harold Macmillan 
was his Minister of Defense. When Mac- 
millan himself became Prime Minister last 
January, he gave the job of carrying out 
the decision to Duncan Sandys (Church- 
ill’s son-in-law, though he and Diana 
recently separated). The trouble was that 
Britain’s missiles program, like its aircraft 
design, was lagging badly. Ten weeks ago, 
Sandys (pronounced Sands) took hat in 
hand, went off to Washington to ask for 
U.S, missiles. His success was signed and 
sealed at Bermuda. 

Under the new plan, the British army, 
which kept the peace east of Suez (“Where 
there aren’t no Ten Commandments an’ 
a man can raise a thirst’) and bore the 
white man’s burden to Fuzzy-Wuzzies and 
Gunga Dins, will be cut down to only 
160,000 men, all regulars. The R.A.F., the 
few to whom so many owe so much, will 
become an air force without combat air- 
planes of about 150,000 men. The Royal 
Navy, which for centuries enforced the 
Pax Britannica and patrolled an empire 
from Gibraltar to Rangoon, will be re- 
duced to 75,000 men. “The role of naval 
forces in total war is somewhat uncertain,” 
said the White Paper candidly. 
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For the moment, Britain will rely on 
its V-medium bombers as the vehicle for 
delivery of the nuclear weapons. U.S. 
missiles, as they become available, will 
supplant the bombers, enabling the Brit- 
ish to devote all their efforts to develop- 
ing a “second generation” of missiles. In 
the expectation that these will make all 
bombers obsolete. work will be halted on 
a supersonic bomber. Fighter aircraft 
are also doomed; a few will be maintained 
to defend the bomber bases, but will be 
replaced “in due course” by a ground-to- 
air guided-missile system. 

Central Reserve. To meet its commit- 
ments for the defense of its colonies and 
“to undertake limited operations in over- 
seas emergencies,” Britain will draw in its 





Topical 
Derense MINISTER SANDYS 
The only safeguard is nuclear. 


overseas garrisons to create a mobile, air- 
borne Central Reserve based in Britain 
and supplemented by a “small number” 
of naval groups, each comprising one car- 
rier and supporting ships. Bases will be 
maintained in Aden, Kenya, Singapore 
and Hong Kong. Medium bombers armed 
with atomic weapons will be based on Cy- 
prus to meet Britain's obligations to sup- 
port the Baghdad Pact countries. But 
British forces in Korea and Jordan will be 
withdrawn, and those in Libya “progres- 
sively reduced.” 

In Western Europe, the British will 
reduce their troops in Germany from 77,- 
000 to 64,000 in the course of the next 
year, would like to cut them still more if 
their NATO allies will agree. More dras- 
tically, the Second Tactical Air Force in 
Germany will be cut in half. Both cuts 
will be somewhat offset, but not over- 
come, by supplying the remaining forces 
with atomic weapons. Aware that all this 
might appear to Europeans as an insular 
retreat, Sandys acknowledged that “the 


frontiers of the free world . . . must be 
firmly defended on the ground.” 

The White Paper conceded frankly that 
Britain's new defense posture was not 
self-sufficient: “The free world is today 
mainly dependent for its protection upon 
the nuclear capacity of the U.S. Britain 
cannot by comparison make more than a 
modest contribution.” 

Too Big Burden. The new plan was 
estimated to save $784 million in the next 
year, presumably more as time goes on. 
The shrinkage of overseas garrisons would 
save foreign exchange and help hugely 
with Britain’s wasting balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Said Macmillan: “We be- 
lieve that during recent years this coun- 
try has been bearing rather more than its 
fair share of the burden. Seven percent 
of our working population are engaged in 
defense. Too many of our scientists and 
technicians are engaged in complicated 
tasks of research and development for de- 
fense purposes.” 

In Britain, the plan, long known in out- 
line and long discussed, met with sober 
approval. After Suez there was no use 
even pretending that Britain could act 
alone. “Realistic, sensible, and therefore 
drastic,” said the Manchester Guardian. 
Politically minded Tories noted grateful- 
ly that the unpopular conscription might 
end just about general election time in 
1960. Laborites could hardly oppose an 
arms cut they have long been urging. 

But cries of professed astonishment 
and dismay rang through Europe. There 
was talk of “British desertion,” and Brit- 
ain’s NATO representative reported that 
NATO officials were “shocked.” A typical 
French reaction came from the left-wing 
Franc-Tireur: “England has ceased to be 
a power. She is becoming an island once 
more. She is tiptoeing out of a political 
system built in Europe around NATO.” 
Defense Minister Bourgés-Maunoury 
called reliance on atomic arms a “facile 
policy,” and not one for France, which 
prefers to think there will always be con- 
ventional wars. (European nations wor- 
ried by British troop withdrawals from 
Europe can always lighten their fears by 
making good the deficiencies in their own 
troop commitments to NATO.) In West 
Germany, which inducted its first 10.000 
draftees last week, Konrad Adenauer 
seized the occasion to demand atomic 
weapons for his own army (Germany is 
forbidden to produce its own by treaty). 

More surprising to the British were re- 
ports, spread excitedly by the New York 
Times, that the Pentagon was “startled.” 
The British pointed out that their plans 
had been outlined to John Foster Dulles 
at the NATO meeting last December, 
further developed by Sandys on his recent 
trip to Washington, and discussed in gen- 
eral terms at Bermuda. Truth was Wash- 
ington reaction was somewhat like that of 
an audience about to witness a death- 
defying leap. The acrobat says what he is 
going to do. The announcer says when he 
is going to do it. But when he actually 
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does it, the audience gasps just the same. 
Similarly, the Pentagon gasped rather than 
shook at the news. As usual, the chief 
Washington concern was whether the 
British cut might snowball through other 
NATO nations. But in general there was 
an underlying approval that Britain had 
at last adjusted its military cost to its 
economic cloth. 

Britain's reduction of troops will weak- 
en the numerical strength of the SHAPE 
troops under General Lauris Norstad, but 
it does not affect what is the really solid 
strength of NATO: the commitment by 
15 nations, backed by U.S. nuclear power, 
to regard an attack upon one as an attack 
upon all. Europe’s confidence in that 
commitment remained strong and sure— 
as testified by the resolute calm with 
which Denmark and Norway fortnight 
ago, and The Netherlands last week, met 
Bulganin’s dark threats of H-bombs. 

Britain had been living on Millionaires 
Row too long on a reduced income. Now 
it had moved into a smaller house and cut 
the staff. In the long run, Britain’s new 
program could hardly be defended as 
making Britain bigger and better, but 
could be justified as being realistic. 


What Politics ls About 


At the beginning of the week, Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan was plainly in 
trouble. Lord Salisbury, the remote and 
formidable Kingmaker (as the British 
press liked to call him), had abruptly quit 
the government over its freeing of Arch- 
bishop Makarios (Time, April 8). Tory 
M.P.s were muttering about the “intense 
humiliation” Macmillan had brought on 
the country in Bermuda by making Brit- 
ain dependent on U.S. guided missiles— 
minus their nuclear warheads. Within 
Britain itself 1,700,000 workers were still 
out on strike, and the pound sterling 
was fluttering. 

Ominously, the News Chronicle’s latest 
Gallup poll showed that if a general elec- 
tion were held now, 40% of those asked 
would vote Labor, only 31% Conserva- 
tive. Never in recent years had Labor held 
such a lead. But the poll also logged a 
record number of “Don’t Know’ votes 
(214% )—and strangely enough, most of 
these were reported by pro-Labor voters. 
If Britons were dissatisfied with the go- 
day-old Conservative Macmillan govern- 
ment, they were also dubious about 
Laborite Hugh Gaitskell’s Opposition. 

Labor Trouble. At this point, Macmil- 
lan’s fortune took a turn for the better 
and Gaitskell’s for the worse. Opening 
the Bermuda debate in the House of Com- 
mons, Macmillan boldly seized on the 
left-wing Laborite cry for calling a halt to 
H-bomb tests, before Britain has a chance 
to try out the first one it has made. 
“Would the right honorable gentleman ac- 
cept the logical consequences of abandon- 
ing the tests, which means abandoning the 
weapon?” asked Macmillan. Gaitskell re- 
treated. Finally he replied: “The Prime 
Minister is perfectly right. Our party 
decided to support the manufacture of the 
H-bomb here.” Thereupon a noisy revolt 
broke out in the Labor Party. 

Echoing the classical threat in Lysistra- 
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Vicky—New Statesman and Nation 


BritisH Cartoontst’s View or Lorp SALtispurY LEAVING MACMILLAN’s CABINET* 
Should British husbands be locked out of their bedrooms? 


ta, Mrs. Norah Hinks urged the National 
Conference of Labor Women at Torquay 
to lock their husbands out of their bed- 
rooms until the government agreed to call 
off the H-bomb tests. After three hours’ 
bitter wrangling with the pacifists and 
Bevanites in his own parliamentary party, 
Gaitskell caved in. To avoid a party split, 
he backed a compromise, urging postpone- 
ment of the tests for a “limited period.” 

This irresolute performance was the 
biggest blow to Gaitskell’s prestige since 
he took over leadership from Clem Attlee 
15 months ago. Ex-Tyneside Miner Billie 
Blyton in an angry speech declared he had 
never seen such “knock-kneed” leadership 
in his life, and once again there were many 
to say that Nye Bevan (now living it up 
on a tour of India) was, after all, the par- 
ty’s best choice for leadership. Such talk 
always pleases the Tories—Nye Bevan 
makes such a fine bogeyman to wave at 
British middle-class voters. 

Initiative Gained. In the face of La- 
bor’s divided leadership, the Tories stood 
together. Not one Tory joined Salisbury’s 
walkout, and even hard-shell “Suez Group” 
M.P.s scratched their heads over the mar- 

ss’ resignation (“Why over Makari- 
os?”).* In the House of Commons, Con- 
servatives took. pleasure in Macmillan’s 
recital of how at Bermuda he had held up 
his own end against Eisenhower (as a re- 
sult, 111 Tories quietly withdrew the anti- 
American motion they had submitted in 
the heat of Suez). In the same week, 
Britain’s costly strikes came to an end, 
and the Treasury announced that a 1955 
deficit of $221 million in Britain's balance 
of payments had been converted to a $632 
million surplus in 1956. 
All was not right with the world, but 





% One irreverent explanation, by Poetaster Reg- 
inald Reynolds in the left-wing New Statesman 
and Nation: 


The carly Cecils made a pile of 

dough 
No toady to the Tudor House was truer 
They grabbed the Abbey propertic 
Their blood became appreciably blucr; 
But—having projited by such gymnastics 
They're stili suspicious of ecclesiastics. 


5s, and so 


all was no longer quite so wrong. The gov- 
ernment’s new defense policy had an air 
of authority about it, and promised a 
brighter economic future. Macmillan, if 
not yet out of trouble, at least seemed to 
have gained the initiative. Brushing off 
the other damaging figures in the Gallup 
poll, he seized on the number of “Don’t 
Knows” and observed jauntily: “It is these 
people—the Don’t Knows and the Don’t 
Cares—that politics is about.” 


FRANCE 
Guilty & Proud 


Few accusations of modern diplomatic 
history have been greeted with more out- 
raged and indignant official snorts and de- 
nials than the charge that Britain, France 
and Israel conspired and colluded to invade 
Egypt and take over Suez last October 
(Time, Nov, 12). In Britain, the guilty 
soul-searching that went on after the 
attack on Suez—and still continues—led, 
together with his ill health, to Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation, But even those Brit- 
ons who most roundly denounced the 
Suez invasion were still for the most part 
serenely convinced that Britain had most 
certainly not been guilty of conspiracy. 

French Without Tears. Unlike their 
English allies, the French have been no- 
ticeably without tears about the Suez 
attack—except to the extent that it failed. 
This week all France was reveling in what 
seemed to French eyes a complete vindi- 
cation of their position. In a bestselling 
book titled Les Secrets de l’'expédition 
d’Egypte, two of France's best-known jour- 
nalists, Merry and Serge Bromberger, one 
the chief correspondent (in Indo-China, 
North Africa and Suez) for Paris-Presse, 
the other the military correspondent of 
Figaro, describe what they saw in Egypt 
and what they have put together since. 

To the hotly disputed accusation of con- 
spiracy, the brothers Bromberger file a 
luridly written but well-researched plea 
(they are known to have the close con- 
fidence of the French general staff and of 





* While Archbishop Makarios passes him in 
the street, 
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Defense Minister Bourgés-Maunoury him- 
self). The plea: guilty and proud of it. 
The Brombergers describe it as a French- 
inspired conspiracy in which both Britain 
and Israel were junior and somewhat re- 
luctant partners. Britain went along, say 
the Brombergers. despite her traditional 
hostility to Israel and her desire to main- 
tain her position in the Arab world. Israel 
was hesitant because Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion foresaw that bringing Anglo- 
French forces into the attack would have 
seriously adverse effects on world opinion. 
The Allies Were Enemies. The Brom- 
bergers say that from the outset there was 
a wide divergence of opinion on objectives 
between the French and the British. The 
British wanted simply to ensure free 
transit through the canal. But the A- 
priority French objective was the destruc- 
, tion of Egypt's Nasser in a flanking move- 
ment that would shore up their disinte- 
grating position in Algeria. To this end 
the French were ready to make common 
cause with any like-minded ally. The Brit- 
ish, who a fortnight before the actual 
invasion were still thinking about bomb- 
ing the Israelis if they moved on Jordan, 
wanted no alliance whatever with Israel. 
Thus, the Brombergers observe wryly, 
“the French government found itself on 
the eve of the intervention with two allies 
who regarded each other as enemies.” 
Staff work for possible use of armed 
force to retake Suez, according to the 
Brombergers, was begun in a secret bomb- 
proof bunker beneath the Thames in early 
September. The operation, known as “Proj- 
ect Terrapin,” was in military readiness by 
Sept. 20. At this time there had been no 
mention of the inclusion of Israel. But 
on Oct. 14 the Israelis advised Defense 
Minister Bourgés-Maunoury of their in- 
tention to invade Sinai, asking at the 
same time for extra military supplies. 
Bourgés-Maunoury rushed over to the 
Hétel Matignon, say the Brombergers, 





bringing to Premier Guy Mollet “on a 
silver platter the long-awaited occasion for 
intervention in Egypt.” One interesting 
statement by the Brombergers that might 
salve some British consciences: until just 
before the Anglo-French ultimatum in 
Egypt, only Eden and Queen Elizabeth 
were privy to the plot. On Oct. 16, at the 
famous Paris meeting of Eden and Mollet, 
“Opération Mousquetaire” was decided on, 
but not until the French had reluctantly 
agreed to accept Eden’s “embarrassing 
judicial fiction that the intervention was 
aimed at separating the belligerents and 
protecting the Canal.” 

The Brombergers lay the blame for the 
failure of the Suez campaign to Eden’s 
failure to start the invasion ships from 
Malta until after hostilities had actually 
begun, to his belief that victory could be 
won by “aero-psychological” means, and 
to “the conjunction of America and Rus- 
sia at the U.N., [which] smothered the 
debarkation in embryo.” 

The Quai d'Orsay dutifully denounced 
the book as “the highest fantasy.” French 
officials denied only one specific—that Ben- 
Gurion had flown to France for a private 
pre-ifvasion talk with Mollet. Among the 
assertions not denied: that the day Israel 
invaded Egypt three French destroyers 
protectively patrolled Israel’s coast, three 
squadrons of French fighters and fighter- 
bombers were at Lydda Airdrome, and a 
French—not an Israeli—destroyer, the 
Kersaint, played a leading role in the 
shelling and capture of the Egyptian war- 
ship brahim Awal off Haifa. 


New Resistance Movement 
Is France being debauched—cultural- 
ly, politically and economically—by the 
U.S.? Yes, argues one of France’s top 
playwrights and novelists, Marcel Aymé. 
“Soon it will be ten years since France 
was sold to the U.S.,” he recently wrote, 
“and since we became the Algeria of the 


FRENCH Rock ’n’ ROLLERS IN Parts 
They'll take the cash and let the culture go. 
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Americans—an Algeria 
revolt.” 

It is a theme currently popular in 
French intellectual circles. But just how 
much is sound and how much simple 
fury? The editors of Paris’ intellectual 
weekly Arts assigned a two-man team to 
measure U.S. influence in France, last 
week devoted five pages to their findings. 

Arts men found stripteases, blue jeans, 
jukeboxes, cowboy suits, psychiatrists, 
and thousands of pinball machines. “We 
went for a walk in the streets, and we 
heard a new vocabulary: allergiques, 
rilaxe, sexy, nioulouk, pineups, star, bes- 
seller, vampe, manager, fans, cover gueurl, 
swing, smart, has-bine, and that someone 
had a djob.” They talked to businessmen 
and farmers, scientists and artists. Their 
conclusions: French industry, science and 
agriculture could do with more American- 
ization. As for the rest—there will always 
be a France. 

Some specific findings: 

Parntinc: “Americans buy French 
paintings, but don’t paint themselves. 
Without Americans, abstract painting 
would have died long ago.” 

Scrence: “The U.S. has financial and 
technical means 300 times superior to 
ours.” 

Tueater: “American theater in France 
is a complete failure. Paris thinks that 
Broadway is vulgar, that its themes are 
prefabricated, that its psychology is ele- 
mentary.”’ Tennessee Williams and Erskine 
Caldwell are the only U.S. authors whom 
the French consider truly American, and 
their popularity is based on the public 
expectations that “there will certainly be 
on the stage a girl who will get undressed, 
or make someone undress her, or better 
still, rape her, which in American means 
sleep with her.” 

Crvema: “The U.S. movie industry 
has seen to it that most adolescents look 
like Marlon Brando, and if possible James 
Dean. In Paris there are 10,000 Marlon 
Brandos, 10,000 James Deans, and ten 
Yul Brynners.”’ But by and large, French 
moviemen admire Hollywood. Says Alex- 
andre Astruc, one of France’s brightest 
young directors: “American movies are 
for me the very first in the world. The 
reason? Because in them one never feels 
what really kills a movie—the contempt 
of those who make them for the public 
and for their art.” Jean Cocteau enters 
a dissent: “Hollywood is a royal house 
exhausted by family marriages.” 

SuPpERMARKETS: ‘“‘Self-service has not 
been popular. Stores are too small; the 
staff wants to remain the customer’s 
adviser.” 

PressaGENTs: “Public relations is the 
greatest American discovery since ‘relaxa- 
tion’ ... The Americans can make in 
24 hours, out of an uncouth truck driver, 
the king of popular song. But the French 
public takes a long time to get over this 
kind of shock.” 

Reticion: “Religious France has not 
been Americanized. Neither Roman Cath- 
olics nor Protestants need a Billy Graham. 
Nor do they need the advice of Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, 61, who plays golf and 


which does not 
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tennis and talks once a week. from his 
office in New York, to too million tele- 
spectators. Furthermore, the French pub- 
lic is not yet ready to receive a mass, 
forever growing, of ‘religious books.’ In 
the U.S. the Bible is sold in pocket-book 
form, in comic strips and in songs. And 
as the U ‘moral fiber’ is not as strong 
as their President affirms it to be, they 
rush at any book that might give them 
the necessary dose of security and moral 
comfort.” 

Busryess: “It is in this field that Amer- 
ican influence is most felt.” The authors 
point to James Silberman, U.S. produc- 
tion expert who came to France in 1948 
to see how French industry would use 
Marshall Plan funds. Says Arts: “Because 
of him, 5,000 French manufacturers have 
gone to Detroit, Cleveland, Omaha, Dal- 
las and Houston. They saw. They came 
back. They made the shops bigger, they 
opened the windows, they painted the 
walls yellow and green. They installed 
loudspeakers that played mambas and 
accordion waltzes.” French industry now 
has production experts, calculating ma- 
chines, automation, and assembly-line 
production for cars and _ refrigerators. 
“Every single French manufacturer has 
his eyes turned towards America.” 

Concluded Arts; “The street deceives 
us with its snack bars, its American films, 
its posters, its fish-tailed cars, its okays 
and its ‘tilts.’ Although American influ- 
ence is quite noticeable, it doesn’t exist. 
It has changed the outward appearance, 
but not our real life. She teaches us how 
to sell our books, but not how to write 
them. She buys our pictures, but we 
paint them. France’s faculty of resistance 
is incredible; she will always eat French 
fries, love Pierre Fresnay, soccer, nougat, 
ordinary red wine. She isn’t going to 
forget her old loves for the sake of hot 
dogs, James Dean, baseball. rock and roll, 
popcorn, cold milk and Pat Boone. 

“Our conclusion might seem brief. All 
that France owes America is dollars. 
America would love to give something 
else. France only takes the money.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Innocent Voyage 

A 16,500-ton U.S.-flag tanker, on Is- 
rael’s charter and carrying a full cargo of 
Persian Gulf oil, sailed up the Gulf of 
Aqaba last week in a blinding sandstorm 
and anchored at the Israeli port of Elath. 
En route, in the Red Sea, a U.S. warship 
had spoken the tanker and asked it to 
identify itself. “When we said we were 
American and on our way to Elath,” said 
the skipper, “the reply was, ‘Good luck.’ ” 
As the tanker passed through the narrow 
and disputed Strait of Tiran, the captain 
ordered the flag dipped in salute to the 
UNEF troops garrisoning the Egyptian 
base at Sharm el Sheikh. UNEF fired an 
answering rocket in recognition. “A his- 
toric day!" cried Israeli Finance Minister 
Levi Eshkol as the tanker began pumping 
its cargo into newly finished tanks on the 
barren shore. Israeli crowds went wild 
with excitement, dancing the Hora, and 
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Jorpan’s Kinc Hussein & Premier NABULSI 
West is West, and East is Communist. 


the national radio interrupted its Sabbath 
music program to announce the great 
news. 

With the tanker’s arrival the U.S. made 
good on its pledge to Israel, at the time 
Israel pulled its troops out of the Egyp- 
tian gun positions dominating the gulf 
narrows, to send in a ship flying the U.S. 
flag to help establish the right of “inno- 
cent passage” through gulf waters. 

There still remains the question of Is- 
rael’s right of access to the Suez Canal. 
Nasser, in a chat to visiting U.S. editors, 
said he would not let Israeli ships through. 
In Washington, President Eisenhower in- 
dicated that the U.S. had made no such 
binding commitment on Suez as on Aqaba, 
and that furthermore, Ben-Gurion, in his 
letter to Ike, had not even mentioned 
Suez. This brought Israel’s Ambassador 
Abba Eban around to the U.S. State 
Department to say that his government 
attached great importance to the canal 
issue, and expected U.S, backing.* Through 
Cairo’s fog of propaganda and rumor, no 
sign could be seen that Egypt’s Nasser 
intends ending his six-year defiance of the 
U.N. resolution protesting his blockade of 
Israeli shipping in the Suez Canal. 





Nudging Time 

One dawn last week one of the world’s 
largest aircraft carriers, the U.S.S. For- 
restal, her vast grey bulk towering out of 
the blue Levantine waters, steamed slowly 
into Beirut harbor. Hours later a party 
of Lebanese dignitaries headed by Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun climbed aboard, 
and the carrier headed back to sea for a 


* In his TV broadcast to the nation in February, 
Ike said: “We should not assume that, if Israel 
withdraws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping 
from using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. 
If, unhappily, Egypt does hereafter violate the 
armistice agreement or other international obli- 
gations, then this should be dealt with firmly 
by the society of nations.” 








demonstration of its capabilities. Among 
them: tight formations of dive bombers 
and jet fighters screaming over Beirut’s 
rooftops, lifting away over the snow- 
capped mountains to the east and fanning 
out through the Bekaa valley between 
Lebanon and Syria. 

By purest coincidence the Forrestal 
paid her call the same day Lebanon's Par- 
liament voted 30 to 1 in support of the 
government's decision to accept Eisen- 
hower-plan aid. (Just before the vote five 
deputies resigned their seats in protest.) 
The carrier's first presence in an Arab 
port was directly relevant to the tortured 
processes of side-choosing going on in two 
neighboring Arab lands. 

Both Syria and Jordan were teetering 
between East and West. In Syria conserv- 
ative elements around President Shukri 
el Kuwatly had not managed to unseat 
Strongman Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, 
partisan of Soviet cooperation, from his 
job as army security chief, but they did 
manage to transfer some of his followers 
out of key posts last week, and felt a 
little safer. 

To the south, in the precarious artificial 
kingdom of Jordan, anti-Communist King 
Hussein, 21, failed in a roundabout ma- 
neuver to shuffle Red-leaners out of Pre- 
mier Suleiman Nabulsi’s cabinet. Nabulsi, 
48, is the Palestinian ex-soap manufactur- 
er who took office after pro-Nasser parties 
swept last October’s parliamentary elec- 
tions. Nabulsi refused the king’s demand 
for his resignation and instead proclaimed 
that the Cabinet had voted to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with “our loyal 
friend, the Soviet Union.” In a speech at 
his refugee-crammed home town of Nab- 
lus, he defended what he called his “‘posi- 
tive neutralism.” Said Nabulsi: “We are 
with the East when the East is with us. 
We are not with the West because the 
West cannot be with us. The West wants 
to colonize and exploit us.” . 
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IRAN 


Gesture of Atonement 

Among the 600 Iranians and Americans 
who filed into Teheran’s Majd Mosque 
last week to attend memorial services 
for the three Americans killed by desert 
bandits (Tre, April 8) was one of the 
best friends the U.S. has in Iran—a slight, 
scholarly man named Hussein Ala. When 
the service was over, Hussein Ala pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi and formally resigned as 
Prime Minister of Iran. 

Ironically, Ala’s political head was be- 
ing offered up as a gesture of atonement 
to the country he much admires. Even 
though there was little likelihood that 
the murders would affect the U.S. aid 
program in Iran, the incident had humili- 
ated Iranians. And two weeks after the 
murders, 1,000 Iranian soldiers and gen- 
darmes had not yet succeeded in captur- 
ing Bandit Leader Dadshah. 

To replace gentle old (74) Hussein 
Ala, the Shah named Dr. Manouchehr 
Eghbal, 49-year-old ex-Rector of Teheran 
University, a top administrator and as 
pro-Western as his predecessor. Hussein 
Ala becomes Court Minister to the Shah, 
the job previously held by Eghbal. 


SPAIN 








All Gone 


For months hard-pressed Dictator Fran- 
cisco Franco has been feeding on the hope 
that he could somehow persuade Russia to 
return the $500 million in gold which the 
Spanish Republican government shipped 
off to Moscow in the early days of the 
civil war. When onetime Republican Fi- 
nance Minister Juan Negrin died last win- 
ter in Paris, Franco came into possession 
of the Soviet receipts for the gold (Time, 
Jan. 14), and Russia could no longer 
deny having got the money. But Radio 
Moscow last week dashed all of Franco's 
hopes. After depositing the money, said 
Radio Moscow. the Spanish Republicans 
“frequently asked the Soviet Central 
State Bank to make payments abroad 
from it. The money was soon all gone.” 


AUSTRALIA 


Dissent from a Friend 


In the week when the British announced 
their revolutionary new defense posture, 
Australia decided to pattern its fighting 
equipment, in size and design, after the 
U.S. instead of Britain. “In the event of 
global war,” said Prime Minister Robert 
Gordon Menzies, “it would be difficult for 
the U.K. to maintain a supply line to 
Southeast Asia, though the U.S. undoubt- 
edly could do so. Although Australia is 
wholeheartedly a British nation, this pol- 
icy is not heresy—it merely recognizes the 
facts of war.” 

His nation remains a partner of both 
Britain and the U.S. in SEATO. But Men- 
zies, who last week set an Australian rec- 
ord in office (seven years and 106 days 
as Prime Minister), is not happy over U.S. 
policy in the Middle East, or what he re- 
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Kemsley 
AusTRALIA’s MENZIES 
Against domination by numbers. 


gards as an American overdependence on 
the U.N. 

He told undergraduates of Melbourne 
University: “I am still begging my friends 
in the U.S.—because it is a great country, 
a marvelous country, a generous country, 
but not always as understanding in these 
matters as one would like—to understand 
that it is not a foreign policy to say we 
will take this to the United Nations. Every 
great power must get to understand that 
if it goes to the United Nations it must 
go with its own ideas hammered out. . . 
that means that you determine, though 
you may not announce, your own policy 
before you take it into this community 
of nations. Otherwise we shall have inter- 
national affairs dominated by numbers. I 
much prefer to have them dominated by 
ideas.” 





RUSSIA 
Breaking It Up 


With its usual indifference to audience 
ratings, Radio Moscow doggedly droned 
forth the entire report, all 20,000 tedious 
words of it. Then, day after day, while 
Pravda, Trud and Isvestia printed inter- 
minable pages of commentary, Agitprop 
specialists fanned out across Russia to 
whip up support among the workers. Rus- 
sia’s bosses were conditioning their sub- 
jects to Nikita Khrushchev’s plan for the 
most radical shake-up of Russian industri- 
al organization since the early days of the 
Soviet regime. 

Soviet industry is still far from having 
the capacity or complexity of U.S. indus- 
try, but it is big enough (more than 200,- 
000 state enterprises, 100,000 more abuild- 
ing) to cause Western economists to won- 
der how it can all be managed from the 
Kremlin. The truth, revealed blunt Nikita 
Khrushchev, is that it has long been badly 
managed. In their desperate attempts to 
keep on top of the situation, the Moscow 





bureaucrats have created more than 30 in- 
dustrial ministries—one for each major 
field of production. “Things have come to 
the point,” grumped the First Party Sec- 
retary, “where the construction of eight 
apartment houses in Kuzbasskaya Street 
in Sverdlovsk has been entrusted to build- 
ing organizations of seven different minis- 
tries and departments.” 

Local Needs. The remedy for these ills 
was plain to any capitalist, but difficult 
for any Communist: to develop more lo- 
cal and individual initiative. Khrushchev 
proposed to abolish the centralized indus- 
trial ministries and carve Russia up into a 
number of “economic regions” (not nec- 
essarily identical with the 15 Soviet repub- 
lics). Each would have its own regional 
council to manage all state enterprises and 
do the region’s economic planning. 

Over the regional councils Khrushchev 
proposed a souped-up State Planning 
Commission empowered to “correct” the 
regional councils from such deviations as 
paying too much attention to “the satis- 
faction of local needs.” 

Bluebells & Bureaucrats. Khrushchev 
was cockily sure that abolition of the in- 
dustrial ministries would free tens of thou- 
sands of executives and engineers for ac- 
tive managerial jobs. But they all have a 
reluctance to leave the bright lights of 
Moscow. And the regional councils, as the 
London Times noted, “are to be given so 
much planning and liaison work to do that 
bureaucrats will grow like bluebells.” 

On the surface the plan marks a major 
rebuff for 52-year-old Mikhail Pervukhin, 
who only three months ago was appointed 
the U.S.S.R.’s chief economic planner. 
(Khrushchev’s report failed to mention 
Pervukhin’s name, but urged the abolition 
of his job.) As for Khrushchev himself, 
his position in the Soviet hierarchy, though 
dented by Hungary and Poland, seemed to 
be changing more and more from first 
among equals to just plain first. 


INDIA 











New Coins 

Among Jawaharlal Nehru’s many am- 
bitions for India is to make its measures 
metric, its thermometers Centigrade and 
its coinage decimal. Easier said than done. 
Through the length and breadth of India, 
there are more than 140 different systems 
of weights and measures. Dates and rec- 
ords are kept according to 30 different 
calendars, at least one of which, instituted 
more than 500 years ago with a slight mis- 
calculation, has slipped out of phase by 
23.2 days, so that Hindu dances meant for 
moonlit nights are often performed in 
total darkness. To top it all, the Indian 
coinage system, based on the coinage 
standardized by conquering British in 
1835, is at least as unwieldy as that used 
in Britain itself. 

Last week, having already established a 
national calendar of twelve months (more 
or less comparable to the Gregorian) and 
threatening soon to put weights and meas- 
ures on the metric system, Nehru’s gov- 
ernment chose to inaugurate a new deci- 
mal coinage. In place of the rupee (20¢ ), 
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anna (1/16 rupee) and pie (1/12 anna) of 
the past, the new money will consist solely 
of rupees and naye paise (literally: new 
coins) worth .or rupees. The trouble is 
that for three years both sets of coins will 
be used at once, and since there is not 
always a way of translating pies or annas 
into a precise number of naye paise. the 
government has had to decree a system of 
what parimutuel bettors call “breakage.” 
i.e., the rounding off of small fractions 
that don't count too much. 

Last week, as the first of 610,000,000 
new coins poured into the bazaars, India’s 
newspapers carried conversion tables with 
instructions on how to use them. Sample: 
“To make a payment of 36 naye paise, 
you first pay 4 annas or 25 naye paise, 
then pay the balance of 11 naye paise by 
tendering 1 anna and 9 pies.” 

In Calcutta, where thrifty Bengalis ran 
wild in 1953 over a 4-cent rise in streetcar 
fares. mobs rioted around the post offices 
when it was discovered that the price of 
stamps would be rounded off in favor of 
the government. In industrial Kanpur, bus 
service was tied up for hours when bus 
drivers discovered they could not drive 
and argue about fares at the same time. 
Mothers fretted that the new coins were 
too easy for kids to swallow. Even the 
beggars complained formally that the 
changeover would cost them profits since 
passers-by now tossed them a mere naya 
paisa (.o1 rupee) instead of a pice (.o15 
rupee). But through it all, Decimalist 
Nehru seemed pleased and proud of his 
changeover, as well he might. He had 
decided to get it over while India was 
still largely unencumbered by adding ma- 
chines and cash registers. “The later we 
made it,” he said, “the more difficult it 
would have been.” 


INDONESIA 
Man in Charge 


For three weeks, while his revolt-torn 
country rocked along with no government 
other than himself, Indonesia’s President 
Sukarno sat back and bided his time. His 
own choice, a hapless politician named 
Suwirjo, tried in vain to form a new gov- 
ernment, but gave up, muttering: “Thank 
God it’s over.” 

Then Sukarno stepped boldly into the 
breach he himself had opened. As Djakar- 
ta’s sunset gun heralded an end to the 
day's fasting for the Moslem Ramadan, 
Sukarno summoned 69 leading Indonesian 
politicians and 60 of his top-ranking mili- 
tary leaders through a driving tropical 
downpour to the vaulted, marble-floored 
State Palace. In one bank of chairs on one 
side of the hall sat the civilian politicians 
of all persuasions. Facing them across a 
space of 20 feet sat the military men 
who are, to a man, disturbed by the poli- 
ticians’ bickering. With a proper sense of 
dramatic timing, Sukarno let the two 
groups stare at each other in silence for 30 
long and thoughtful minutes. Then the 
President strode in and talked for go min- 
utes. His solution for Indonesia's govern- 
mental chaos was simple indeed. Said Su- 
karno; “I, President Sukarno, have ap- 
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PRESIDENT SUKARNO 
Citizen Sukarno took over. 


pointed Citizen Sukarno—myself—to 
form an extra-parliamentary Emergency 
Cabinet of experts. . .” 

Were there any objections? Paper bal- 
lots were passed out forthwith to the pol- 
iticians. Said Sukarno when the vote was 
tallied: “I am very happy and moved 
that a majority would accept appoint- 
ment to an Emergency Cabinet post.’ Now 
he could get on with his promised intro- 
duction of what he calls “guided democ- 
racy,” instead of the Western-style parlia- 
mentary democracy which had, admitted- 
ly, failed to govern the country effectively. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
All Aboard 


Weary and footsore, the Negro workers 
of Johannesburg climbed aboard the buses 
to ride to their jobs for the first time in 
twelve weeks. Their boycott had been a 
muted and melancholy protest against a 
one penny rise in fare (Time. Feb. 25). 
Their inadequate diet made it hard for 
them to walk the 20 miles a day and also 
work a full shift; their low incomes left 
many without proper shoes or raincoats 
for the long trudge, yet 145,000 Negroes 
had honored the boycott in a demonstra 
tion of unity such as South Africa had 
never seen before. 

The solution of the issue, on terms 
which hot-headed Negro leaders had _re- 
jected four weeks before, was as simple 
and satisfactory as the caucus race in 
Alice in Wonderland ; i.e., everybody won. 
The government-subsidized bus company 
which started the trouble by upping its 
fare from fourpence to fivepence, would 
go on collecting the higher fare. The 
thousands of Negro bus riders, commut- 
ing from the segregated locations outside 
the city, would continue to ride for the 
old price by the simple process of paying 
fourpence for coupons exchangeable for a 
five-penny bus ticket. The difference 





would be taken care of by a special fund 
raised by the employers and merchants 
of Johannesburg, who cared far less for 
the principles involved than for the man- 
hours and sales they were losing in the 
dispute. 


JAPAN 
The Courteous Guests 


For U.S. officialdom, it has long been 
an article of faith that Japanese resent- 
ment over U.S. occupation of Okinawa 
stems largely from ignorance of the true 
state of affairs. Acting on this assumption, 
General Lyman Lemnitzer, U.S. com- 
mander in, the Far East, last month in- 
vited twelve prominent Japanese politi- 
cians and businessmen to visit the island 
and see conditions for themselves. 

The visitors, led by Daisuke Takaoka, 
conservative member of Japan's Diet, got 
red-carpet treatment all the way. General 
Lemnitzer himself flew down with them 
from Tokyo, genially wined and dined 
them at the plush Ryukyus Command 
Officers’ Club. Scooting about the island 
in a fleet of khaki-colored Chevrolets es- 
corted by white-helmeted MPs, the Japa- 
nese talked with everyone from the Com- 
munist mayor of Naha to farmers whose 
land had been requisitioned by the U.S. 
military. What they saw—new towns, new 
roads, new factories—was in great con- 
trast to the derogatory stories that the 
jingoistic Japanese press had been report- 
ing, or the banners that greeted them in 
Okinawa about “inhuman hellish activi- 
ties of the Americans.” As they boarded 
the plane that was to take them back to 
Tokyo, they were full of praise. “What 
the U.S. has done here is wonderful,” said 
one. Said Takanaga Mitsui of the famed 
Mitsui industrial clan: “In some ways 
you Okinawans are better off than the 
Japanese.” Added another Japanese Diet 
member: “We want the U.S. to stay in 
Okinawa as long as there is a Russian and 
Chinese threat.” 

Pleased as punch with this apparent 
propaganda triumph, Okinawa’s American 
rulers failed to recall the extreme polite- 
ness required of a guest by Japanese eti- 
quette. This oversight was sharply brought 
to their attention last week when Parlia- 
mentarian Takaoka issued a public report 
on the visit. Among his recommendations: 
@ Americans should turn over civil ad- 
ministration of Okinawa to Japan. 

Q Okinawans should be allowed to fly the 
Japanese flag. 
G Unless it would “inconvenience” U.S. 
strategists, all troops on Okinawa should 
be moved to the uninhabited north end 
of the island. 

With a sputter strongly reminiscent of 
Colonel Blimp, the U.S. State Department 
promptly asserted that Takaoka spoke for 
no one but himself and certainly not for 
the Japanese government. But Tokyo's 
Asahi Shimbun saw things differently. 
“The report,” said Asahi, “is expected to 
build up public opinion behind Premier 
Kishi in his forthcoming talks in Wash- 
ington. Kishi will certainly want to talk 
about Okinawa.” 
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CANADA 
Suicide at Nile View 


To his villa in suburban Cairo one night 
last week went Canadian Ambassador 
Herbert Norman, 47, just back from see- 
ing the Japanese movie, Mask of Destiny, 
with an Egyptian friend. Alone in the 
villa’s great, silent library after midnight, 
Norman poured himself some straight 
shots of whisky while his wife slept in her 
bedroom. Next morning, weary from 
months of overwork, heavy-eyed from an 
almost sleepless night, Norman left home 
without waking his wife, walked slowly 
to the eight-story Nile View apartment 
building near by. Moments after he en- 
tered the building, he appeared on the 
roof—a tall. handsome man with greying 
hair. While passers-by stopped to watch 
in horror and some screamed, “Beware, 
khawaga {| foreigner],” Norman removed 
his watch and sunglasses, laid them on the 
parapet. Turning his back to the street. he 
moved three steps backward, dropped to 
instant death on the pavement. 

Herbert Norman's suicide would have 
attracted relatively little attention had it 
not been for the fact that the U.S. Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. headed 
by Mississippi Democrat James Eastland, 
last month revived a charge that Norman 
had been a Communist at Columbia Uni- 
versity 19 years ago. Because of the 
charge, his death caused worldwide head- 
lines and recriminations. 

Scholar & Diplomat. Born in Japan 
of Canadian missionary parents, Norman 
studied at universities in Canada, the U.S. 
and Britain, and became in his early 30s 
one of the world’s ranking scholars on 
Japanese history and culture. He joined 
the Department of External Affairs in 
1939. and the following year was assigned 
to the Canadian legation in Tokyo. The 
Japanese interned him at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, repatriated him the follow- 
ing year; he spent the rest of the war 
years at an Ottawa desk. 

By 1951 Norman had risen to the top 
rank of Canada’s professional diplomatic 
corps. He was serving as acting perma- 
nent delegate to the United Nations in 
New York when his name cropped up in 
a hearing before the U.S. Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, then headed by 
Nevada Democrat Pat McCarran. Testi- 
fying on Communist infiltration in the 
U.S., German-born Karl Wittfogel, one- 
time professor of Chinese history at Co- 
lumbia University and a professed ex- 
Communist, said that in 1938 he and 
Norman, then a student in the Japanese 
department at Columbia. had attended a 
Communist study group on Cape Cod. 
Wittfogel. now a contributor to the New 
Leader, testified that he had known Nor- 
man as a Communist. 

Canada’s Department of External Af- 
fairs took pains to say that Norman had 
never visited Cape Cod, External Affairs 
Chief Lester Pearson told a press confer- 
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ence that he had sent a message to Wash- 
ington, expressing “regret and annoyance” 
that Norman had been named “on the 
basis of an unimpressive and unsubstan- 
tiated allegation by a former Commu- 
nist.” The charges against Norman, Pear- 
son said, had been investigated in two 
Canadian security checks, ‘as a result of 
which Mr. Norman was given a clean bill 
of health, and he therefore remains a 
trusted and valuable official of the de- 
partment.” At the same time Pearson 
pointedly named Norman to a new and 
responsible job: chief adviser to the Ca- 
nadian delegation negotiating the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. Evidence and testi- 





United Press 


AMBASSADOR NORMAN 

"| live without hope.” 
mony in the Canadian security check 
have never been revealed. 

Anchorman. Norman went on to serve 
as High Commissioner to New Zealand, 
and last August was assigned to Cairo as 
Ambassador to Egypt and Minister to 
Lebanon. In Cairo he served as Pear- 
son’s Middle East anchorman during the 
Suez crisis and the creation of the 
Canadian-inspired United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. He also handled Australia’s 
affairs in Cairo after Canberra broke off 
relations with Gamal Nasser’s Egyptian 
government, 

Norman’s tense trials in this job were 
just easing when the charge of Commu- 
nism fell anew on him. In Washington the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
called in John K. Emmerson, deputy chief 
of the U.S. mission in Beirut, questioned 
him about Norman and the 1951 Witt- 
fogel charges. Emmerson, who had worked 
with Norman in Tokyo and the Middle 
East, told the committee he had no rea- 
son to think that Norman had ever been 
a Communist. When Committee Counsel 


Robert Morris released the testimony, 
there was a new flurry of news stories. 

“Mike” Pearson sent a fresh complaint 
to Washington, took the floor of the 
House of Commons to reaffirm his confi- 
dence in Norman’s loyalty. The U.S. State 
Department disowned the committee's 
charges, said they did not represent the 
views of the U.S. Government. 

Undermined Spirit. From Cairo Her- 
bert Norman cabled Pearson thanking 
him for his support. He began to spend 
long hours in his study writing: then he 
would summon his Nubian servant. Mo- 
hammed Daoud, and ask him to burn the 
writings in the ambassador's presence. In 
the pocket of his suit when he died, he 
left two scrawled notes. One said: “I have 
no option. I must kill myself because I 
live without hope.” Another. to his wife, 
said: “I kiss your feet and beg you to 
forgive me for what I am doing.” 

When news of Norman’s death reached 
Ottawa, Mike Pearson rose in the House 
of Commons to pronounce an epitaph: 
“All his actions served only to confirm 
and strengthen my faith in and my admi- 
ration for him. The combined effect of 
overwork, overstrain, and the feeling of 
renewed persecution on a sensitive mind 
and a not very robust body produced a 
nervous collapse.” But Pearson refused to 
send a new official protest to Washington: 
“There is no point in making an interna- 
tional issue of this.” 

Others turned Norman’s suicide into an 
anti-U.S. romp. Tory Leader John Die- 
fenbaker attributed Norman's death to 
“witch-hunting proclivities of certain con- 
gressional inquisitors,” and the CCF’s Ali- 
stair Stewart cried that Norman had been 
“murdered by slander.” Editorials in gen- 
eral were bitter. 

In a calmer vein the Toronto Star re- 
flected: “We believe it wiser to think of 
him as a victim of sacrificial service to his 
country than to say that he was ‘mur- 
dered’ by the slander of a few irresponsi- 
ble men in Washington. Mr. Norman will 
carry the truth of his motivation to the 
grave with him.” 


ARGENTINA 
Exile at Work 


“Who can lead a revolution from 5,000 
kilometers away?” complained Juan Do- 
mingo Perén in a recent interview. Last 
week in Venezuela, the former Argentine 
dictator was wholeheartedly making trou- 
ble for his successors in spite of his dis- 
tance. Reflecting his wishes, Peronistas in 
Buenos Aires renewed their sabotage cam- 
paign, setting off ten bombs and starting 
three fires in a fortnight. 

The ex-strongman’s Venezuelan com- 
mand post is a comfortable apartment on 
the eighth floor of an apartment building 
in a Caracas residential neighborhood. 
Protected from unwanted visitors by Ven- 
ezuelan Seguridad Nacional guards in the 
lobby downstairs and on the street out- 
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Powerhouse of America’s 
major missile programs 


Every day at RocKetpyNe’s Pro- 
pulsion Field Laboratory, deep in 
California's Santa Susana Moun 
tains near Los Angeles, rocket engines 
developing millions of jet horse- 
power are tuned and tested for their 
ultimate job 
long-range missiles 

These high-thrust engines 
oping more propulsive power than 


to power America’s 
devel- 


anything before produced—are mov- 


ing on schedule from RocKETDYNI 
for delivery to the Armed Forces. By 
fall of this year other high-thrust 
production engines will flow from 
another plant now being activated by 
RocKETDYNE in Neosho, Missouri 

As today’s engines are being 
delivered, ROCKETDYNE engincers are 
constantly pushing ahead — evolving 
dramatic boosts in power outputs and 
engine performance. 


This kind of tomorrow-minded 
engineering — conducted in a private 
enterprise system 
the defense structure of the free 
world 

As an engineer, you could find no 
more challenging and rewarding field 
than Rocketry. Write: RocKETDYNE, 
Personnel Manager, Dept. T-72, 6633 
Canoga Avenue, Canoga Park, Cali- 
fornia or Dept. T-72, Neosho, Mo. 


is a keystone in 


BUILDERS OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 
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The world’s most complicated 
watch, the world’s smallest 
watch, the world’s thinnest 
are all creations of LeCoultre, 
watchmaker par excellence 
since 1833. The great historic 
achievements of LeCoultre are 








surpassed in the LeCoultre 
watches of today—by any 
standards they are exceptional. 
Whether you seek high fash- 
ion, utter utility, or surpassing timekeep- 





ing, look first for the name LeCoultre. 


The superior LeCoultre self-winding movement 
in this Master Mariner Series is shock-resistant 
and anti-magnetic; waterproof* and dustproof 
case. Hhustrated is the Master Mariner Chronom- 
eter Automatic, which bears the designation 
“Chronometer” by authority of individual bulle- 
tins of accuracy from the Official Watch Testing 
Bureaus of the Swiss Government. 18K gold, 
$395. Other models from $95. Fed. tax included. 
* as long as crystal, stem and back are intace 








Pal ag = 
THE MOST EXCEPTIONAL WATCHES AND CLOCKS IN ALL THE WORLD 
sn. /CZ.. Wy . 
(Division Y Longines” Viinauer 
For Ulustrated Folder, Write Le Coultre, Dept. T, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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side, Perén works on comeback plans 
twelve hours a day, openly confers with 
visiting plotters. In his off moments, he 
strolls through a nearby park or motors 
through the countryside with his room- 
mates, a blonde actress named Isabelita 
Martinez, a black poodle named Canela, 
and a white poodle named Picha. A fre- 
quent guest is Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, 
Venezuelan Minister of the Interior. 
Perén’s orders are producing results. 
Pro-Perén propaganda in Argentina has 
been stepped up, much of it from a mo- 
bile radio station calling itself “Lux 45” 
that operates from inside Paraguay. Un- 
able to find or silence the troublesome 
station, anti-Perén Argentines have be- 
gun broadcasting with a stronger trans- 
mitter on the same wave band, in an at- 
tempt to turn Perén’s recorded mouthings 
into a joke. “We are broadcasting from 
the heart of the fatherland,’ spouts Lux 





Leo Matiz 


PERON IN VENEZUELA 
His adversary has arrived. 


45. “You mean from the liver,” answers 
the anti-Perén transmitter, japing at the 
Peronistas’ bilious tone. ‘“‘Perén, our lead- 
er,’ chants Lux 45. “Juan Domingo Gun- 
boat,” corrects the loyal radio, recalling 
the dictator's undignified exit aboard a 
Paraguayan warship. 

Last week a new Argentine ambassa- 
dor, Carlos Toranzo Montero, was settling 
down in Caracas. A soldier-diplomat, To- 
ranzo was an army leader of the 1955 
anti-Perén revolt, spent two years and 
seven months in a Perén jail for refusing 
to wear a black mourning band after 
Evita Perén’s death. Shortly after the dic- 
tator’s downfall, he was appointed as Ar- 
gentine ambassador to Nicaragua at a time 
when Strongman Anastasio (““Tacho”) So- 
moza had publicly proclaimed that Perén 
would be welcome in Managua. Toranzo 
arranged a private talk between Tacho 
and Argentine President Pedro Arambu- 
ru; three days later Perén left Tacho’s 
palace. Toranzo’s big job in Caracas is to 
try to get Perén tossed out of Venezuela 
—and out of the hemisphere. 
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Rio’s a fun-loving 
city that takes you 
to its heart. This is 

Ipanema Beach. 
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when you Skycruise South America 
with Pan American and Panagra 
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Buenos Aires is big—second in size only to 
New York and Chicago in this Hemisphere. 









w YORK 
WASHINGTON 


@ You can bask on a warm beach . . . sight-see in mildly cool 
climate . . . or ski, if you like, on snowy slopes. Every city has 
a personality all its own. And with Pan Am and Panagra, you 
visit every city on both coasts for one round-trip fare. 

If you wish, take 28-day Pan Am Holiday #703 "round 






South America. It includes flights by DC-6Bs, hotel rooms, From New York, new one- 
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sightseeing. And it can cost as little as $116 down for each deere llibed eby 
of two from New York, thanks to the convenience of the of National (to Miami), 

4 ys . t Pon American (to Pancma} 
World-Wide Plan, Go Now—Pay Later. and Panagra (beyond to 
See your Travel Agent or Pan Am. Buenos Aires). 
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In the market for a car that’s sweet, smooth, and sassy? 


| Chevys got 20 to pick from! 


Here’s the whole beautiful line-up of °57 Chevrolets. And every last 
one — from the “One-Fifty” 2-Door Sedan to the dashing new 


Corvette — brings you a special, spirited way of going that’s Chevy's alone! 














1. The 
2. The 
S. The 
4. The 
5. The 
6. The 
7. The 
8. The 
9. The 
10. The 
1]. The 





> “One-Fifty” Utility Sedan. 


; “Two-Ten” Beauville. 
> “Two-Ten” Townsman. 


> “Two-Ten” 4-Door Sedan. 


> “One-Fifty” 2-Door Sedan. 


> Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. 

> “Two-Ten” Sport Sedan. 

> “One-Fifty” Handyman. 

> “Two-Ten” 2-Door Sedan. 


- “One-Fifty” 4-Door Sedan. 


> Bel Air Nomad. 


12. The “Two-Ten” Sport Coupe. 


13. The 


» Bel Air Convertible. 


14, The Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 

15. The “Two-Ten” Handyman. 

16, The “Two-Ten” Delray Club 
Coupe. 

17, The Corvette Sports Car. 

18. The Bel Air Sport Sedan. 

19, The Bel Air Sport Coupe. 


20. The Bel Air Townsman. 


See your favorite “number” at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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the bank that knows California 


CALIFORNIA’S million-barrel-per-day petroleum production With 600 branches located in 350 communities, Bank 

demands man power, brain power—and dollar power of America is close to each California industry—and a partner 
Providing this dollar power to major ¢ alifornia indus- in its progress and development 

tries such as oil... timber. . . agriculture mining is a If such intimate knowledge of the California market could 

Bank of America specialty. assist you in your business, why not see us about it ? 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 


MEMOCE FEOCRAL OL POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





With resources of nearly ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders 





PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Alabama’s high-piled (6 ft. 8 in.) Gov- 
ernor James Folsom, though a strong 
states’ rights man, made a sensational 
offer to the Federal Government. On 
April Fool’s Day, Kissin’ Jim, clowning it 
up for the benefit and merriment of Bir- 
mingham reporters, announced that all of 
Alabama’s National Guard helicopters 
were available for the asking to President 
Eisenhower for “golfing, fishing, hunting 
or whatever else he might need them for.” 
Explained Folsom to his predominantly 
Democratic constituents: “[Ike’s] health, 
time and welfare are worth more to the 
people of Alabama than all the helicopters 
in the world!” 

aes 

Globetrotting Gossipist Leonard Lyons 
bumped into a recent visitor at the Swiss 
villa of aging (67), London-born Comedi- 
an Cherlie Chaplin, relayed a report on 
Chaplin’s daughter Victoria, 5, and her 
musing about a sixth child imminently 
expected by Oona O'Neill Chaplin: “The 
youngster said: ‘When I was in my moth- 
er’s tummy, I thought my father was 
Spanish.’ The visitor asked: ‘How long 
did you think that?’ The child said: ‘Until 
I was born—and then I heard him speak 
English,’ ” 

ee % 

Playing the part in broad style, Virgin- 
ia’s Democratic Governor Thomas B. 
Stanley dolled himself up in a plumed 
Elizabethan helmet, brandished a replica 
of an ancient musket, appeared ready to 
defend the ramparts against all attackers. 
Actually, he was merely lending his guber- 


Vircinia’s STANLEY (AT JAMESTOWN ) 
Up and at ‘em. 
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Keystone 


Lapor’s GAITSKELL AT St, Pancras Town HALL 
Rock '‘n' roll. 


natorial presence to ceremonies opening a 
historical festival in the 350-year-old set- 
tlement of Jamestown. 
a, seen ce 
Oleomargarine Scion Minot F. (““Mick- 
ey”) Jelke, 27, was sprung from a New 
York pen after serving 21 months for 
high-level pandering in Manhattan. 
a. -< 6 
Hearing that Columnist-TV Panelist 
Dorothy (What's My Line?) Kilgallen 
had ground out an inside story hinting 
that Princess Grace is once again in a 
Grimaldi way, Monaco’s Prince Rainier 
Ill turned a trifle purple. then chuckled 
away the entire miscoop: “Where do peo- 
ple get these things? It’s really a mean 
thing to report. It is mean because it 
is inaccurate.” 
ow We 
Los Angeles’ onetime Racketeer Mick- 
ey Cohen, loose since 1955 after serving 
a stretch on an income-tax rap, and now 
trying to go straight as a horticulturist 
operating an outfit called Michael’s Green- 
houses, Inc., had a Manhattan rendezvous 
with Evangelist Billy Graham. Preacher 
Graham, though deploring the publicity 
about their meeting, acknowledged that 
he had first gone to work on Mickey in 
1949, now has high hopes that Cohen will 
repent in earnest. Said Cohen: “I am 
very high on the Christian way of life. 
Billy came up, and before we had food he 
said—What do you call it, that thing they 
say before food? Grace? Yeah. grace. 
Then we talked a lot about Christianity 
and stuff.” 


After a harrowing week in Parliament, 
where he was rapped for “knock-kneed 
leadership, Britain's Labor Party Boss 
Hugh Gaitskell (see ForeicN News) 


proved that he can also be bandy-legged. 


At a Socialist hootenanny in the St. Pan- 
cras town hall, Statesman Gaitskell ca- 
vorted like a regular chap, hurled himself 
with abandon into a rock ’n’ roll session. 

Galloping about Manhattan on an early- 
morning constitutional, Visitor Harry S. 
Truman, 72, told trailing newshounds 
why he hopes daughter Margaret, expect- 
ing a child in July, will name no boys 
after him; “It would be a handicap all his 
life. I have a nephew named after me—a 
sergeant in World War I]*—and this 
name almost deviled him to death. The 
worst thing in the world is to have a 
President in the family.” 

From Haiti came tidings of the restless 
honeymoon of _ self-satisfied Novelist 
James (From Here to Eternity) Jones, 
33, and his luscious, platinum-tressed 
bride, Gloria Mosolino, 29, whose previous 
claim to fame was a brief stand-inship for 
Cinemactress Marilyn Monroe. Before 
going to Manhattan last week to grapple 
with his publisher, Jones discoursed long 
and freely about his latest goo-plus-page 
opus, Some Came Running, due for au- 
tumn publication. “The book,” crowed 
Jones, “is 300,000 words longer than Eter- 
nity. The last six months I lived on gin 
and Miltown while finishing it. It’s not 
only longer than War and Peace, but it 
has more narrative pull. It’s a great novel! 
I know I don’t look it, but damn it, it is! 
It’s the greatest novel we've had in Amer- 
ica! What else have we got? Look Home- 
ward, Angel? O.K. U.S.A.? Fair. Faulk- 
ner? The Sound and the Fury is his best 
but not all that hot.’ 


© Harry Arnol 
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Headline of the Week 


In the London Times, over an editorial 
on the downhill slide of the purchasing 
power of the pound sterling: 


China News Ban 


Since his decision last August banning 
U.S. newsmen from entering Communist 
China, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has traveled through and around at 
least three different reasons why he thinks 
the ban is necessary and justified. Last 
week the State Department chafed the 
American press by reviving, as its justifica- 
tion, Dulles’ explanation that the sending 
of newsmen into Red China would amount 
to paying blackmail for the release of eight 
U.S. prisoners there. ‘We will not let news- 
men go while [the Red Chinese] are hold- 
ing our citizens illegally,’ Deputy Under 
Secretary Robert Murphy told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Minnesota’s 
Democrat Hubert Humphrey pursued the 
point; If the question of American pris- 
oners were not involved, would the depart- 
ment favor newsmen traveling to China? 
Murphy’s reply: “I believe, on balance, 
the answer would be yes.” 

Murphy also stood on another explana- 
tion offered by State in the past—there 
can be no intercourse because “a state 
of unresolved conflict exists between the 


International 
Deputy UNpDER SECRETARY MURPHY 


Three ways to say no. 
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United States and Communist China,” 
and travelers cannot be allowed to go there 
because the U.S. is not in a position to 
protect citizens who travel to Red China. 

Thus the stalemate prevailed. The press, 
hesitant to defy its government even when 
generally convinced that the Government 
erred, was frustrated in its desire to see 
and report about one of the world’s largest 
countries and its country’s No. 2 antago- 
nist in the cold war. Secretary Dulles was 
left in the untenable position of using 
the U.S. press as a weapon in his diplo- 
matic warfare. 


Freedom Fighter 

WE'VE BEEN THROWN OUT OF BETTER 
PLACES! exclaimed a headline on the Chi- 
cago Tribune editorial page last week. The 
editorial below explained that Jules Du- 
bois, the 7rib’s veteran Latin America cor- 
respondent, had been permanently barred 
as an “agitator” from Strongman Rafael 
Trujillo's Dominican Republic. Reason: 
as chairman of the Inter-American Press 
Association's press freedom committee, 
Dubois had recommended that two 
Trujillo-owned dailies, El Caribe and La 
Nacion, be expelled from the I.A.P.A., 
because there is no freedom of the press 
under Trujillo. “Mr. Dubois must consider 
it an honor to be denied Dominican hos- 
pitality,” the Tribune applauded. ‘‘He has 
been penalized for possessing principles.” 

It was not the first time that a Latin 
American dictator had struck at Jules 
Dubois. Dubbed the “No. 1 Gangster of 
U.S. Journalism” by Perén’s kept press, 
Jules Dubois, 47, is a shrewd, belliger- 
ently honest reporter of the old school 
who has been pistol-whipped, jailed and 
shot at in the course of covering revolu- 
tions in ten-Latin American countries. Dur- 
ing Costa Rica’s 1948 revolt against its 
pro-Communist government, six Red goons 
worked Dubois over with rifle butts. A 
month later, while covering a revolution 
in Colombia, Dubois phoned a blow-by- 
blow story to the 7rib from a room in 
Bogota’s presidential palace while insur- 
gents fought in the corridors. Later, to get 
his own and fellow newsmen’s copy to a 
cable office, Dubois ran a gauntlet of 
machine-gun fire. “He’s absolutely un- 
afraid,” says Tribune Managing Editor 
Don Maxwell. “He scares us with the 
situations he gets into.” 

Sacred Duty. Husky, blue-eyed Re- 
porter Dubois, who wears unbreakable 
plastic spectacles as a precaution against 
manhandling. keeps his ears cocked for 
news leads by carrying a pocket radio 
wherever he goes. In nearly 30 years (ten 
for the 7rib) on the banana-belt beat, he 
has developed an uncanny facility for 
guessing when and where a story will 
break. In Guatemala, where he reported as 
early as 1948 that the Arévalo regime was 
Communist-infiltrated, he arrived on the 
scene only hours before Castillo Armas’ 
successful uprising broke out in 1954. New 
York-born Dubois speaks fluent Spanish 
and Portuguese, travels 100,000 miles a 














Rou! Gonzalez 
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year from his base in Panama as a roving 
reporter and Hemisphere drumbeater for 
the Trib. His reporting is sometimes pon- 
derous in the Gothic provincial style ap- 
proved by the late Colonel Bertie Mc- 
Cormick (who discovered Dubois when 
he was working on the Panama Star & 
Herald), but it is always authoritative 
and accurate. And among newsmen, Du- 
bois’ scorn for censors—and his ingenuity 
in outwitting them—has made him a leg- 
endary figure. 

“It’s a newsman’s sacred duty to beat 
the censor,” says Jules Dubois. He has 
used carrier pigeons, outgoing tourists and 
elaborately coded telephone calls to smug- 
gle out his dispatches. He was about to 
be deported from Guatemala for violating 
censorship in the civil war when Castillo 
Armas entered the city. Fortunately for 
reporters, Castillo Armas was an old 
friend: he had studied under Colonel- 
Instructor Dubois during World War II 
in the U.S. Army’s command and general 
staff school at Fort Leavenworth. Castillo 
Armas at once gave newsmen the run of 
the wires without censorship. 

Truncheon for Totalitarians. Corre- 
spondent Dubois has struck his most re- 
sounding blows for unfettered reporting 
through the 1.A.P.A. press freedom com- 
mittee, which he helped to organize in 
1951 and has headed ever since at the 
insistence of fellow members. The com- 
mittee investigates and documents press- 
government relations throughout Latin 
America and wields an effective public- 
relations truncheon by dropping from 
membership all newspapers that are proved 
to be Communist- or fascist-influenced “or 
have any other totalitarian tendencies.” 

Last week, in his annual LA.P.A. report 
on press freedom, Jules Dubois complained 
of a governmental stranglehold on the 
news in five countries besides the Domini- 
can Republic: Paraguay, Venezuela, Cuba, 
Bolivia and Colombia. “Not next year, or 
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AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH AN ORDINARY PENCIL AND A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


ry Housanps of busy executives are 
l practicing a new kind of magic 
which substitutes brief pencil jot- 
tings for pages of dictation, and 
Verifax copies for pages of typing. 
Letters that ask questions, for ex- 
ample, are handled by jotting an- 
swers in the margin and mailing a 
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ONLY $148 .. . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 2%¢ each. Even one-man 


offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department, 
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Verifax copy as your reply. (Your 
secretary can make 5 of these copies 
in | minute for 24%¢ each.) 

Similar jottings—and use of Veri- 
fax copies—lets you speed incoming 
reports, magazine articles, and sales 
inquiries to key men—keeps every- 
one up-to-date as never before. 

No doubt your savings the first 


month on dictation and typing will 
pay for your Verifax Copier. 
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ute. Mail coupon today for your free 
copy. Or phone nearest Verifax dealer, 
listed in “yellow pages” under photo- 
copying equipment. 
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the year after, but some year,” says Du- 
bois, “the time may come when the associ- 
ation can say to a dictator or a would-be 
dictator: ‘Stop! You've gone far’enough!’” 
But Dubois reports that even in countries 
where newspapers are basically free, even 
in Castillo Armas’ Guatemala, attempts 
at suppression continue. The moment a 
free press fears to cry stop, he suggests, 
it invites new Trujillos. 


Marx's Meal Ticket 


Along with stories on a_ wife-beating 
and a temperance rally one Saturday in 
1851, Horace Greeley’s New York Trib- 
une printed a smoldering account of social 
upheaval and political intrigue in Europe. 
Under the headline: REVOLUTION AND 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION, the Tribune dispatch 
carried the staccato byline: Karl Marx. 

Thus opened one of the least-known 
chapters in the life of Communism’s 
founding father. This week Marx’s ten- 
year stint as London correspondent for the 
Tribune is described in detail for the first 
time in the bimonthly American Heritage. 
Drawing heavily on Marx’s previously un- 
translated correspondence, Author Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale, 46, Greeley’s biographer 
and now a staff writer for the Reporter, 
traces a strange saga of journalism. 

Free & Easy. In any era, the black- 
bearded Rhineland revolutionary and the 
squeaky-voiced Whig editor would have 
made improbable bedfellows. The Trib- 
une, as Hale explains, was a “great New 





York family newspaper dedicated to the 


support of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
temperance, dietary reform, Going West 
and ultimately, Abraham Lincoln.” Marx, 
arrogant, embittered, exiled from his na- 
tive Germany, was dedicated to the over- 
throw of roth century capitalism. 

Yet so highly did Greeley regard his 
correspondent’s outpourings that many 
of Marx’s more than soo Tribune articles 
appeared without byline among the pa- 
per’s celebrated editorials. Says Hale: 
“Much of what the 7ribune’s subscribers 
took to be the work of Greeley was the 
work of Marx.” Marx's opinion of “das 
Lauseblatt {that lousy rag 
ently low, and at first his command of 
English was poor. So many of the articles 
he passed off as his own (for $5 each) 
were ghostwritten for him by his financial 
angel and literary factotum, Friedrich 
Engels who was in Manchester managing 
a textile mill owned by his wealthy Ger- 
man father. 

Tail Twister. In the uneasy years be- 
fore the Civil War, sweeping schemes for 
social reform were “far from subversive,” 
Author Hale points out. Greeley himself 
advocated a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. As editor of an independent, 
successful newspaper, he “stood at the 
center of the turbulence as a barometer, 
a bellwether, a broker of notions and 
ideas.” Though Marx’s dispatches were 
laden with doom-fraught prophecies of 
social breakdown, Greeley’s young manag- 
ing editor, Charles A. Dana (later famed 
as owner-editor of the old New York 
Sun), happily assured his London corre- 
‘They are read with satisfac- 
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“Russia will be shattered. 


tion by a considerable number of persons 
and are widely reproduced.” 

Marx and Legman Engels made an ex- 
traordinarily productive reporting team. 
Writes Hale: “With Teutonic diligence, 
they dredged up from diplomatic dis- 
patches, statistical abstracts, government 
files, the British Museum, gossip and news- 
papers in half a dozen languages, a mass of 
information on going topics such as had 
never reached an American newspaper be- 
fore.’ Marx wrote on political develop- 
ments in England, France, Spain, the Mid- 
dle and Far East, “the whole world, as 
seen from his Soho garret.”’ Editor Gree- 
ley, notes Author Hale, “was a perennial 
twister of the British lion's tail,” and had 
an eager accomplice in Anglophobe Marx. 
Some of Marx's bitterest tirades for the 
Tribune, e.g., his dispatch on the plight 
of British workers during the depressed 
1850s, were bodily incorporated into his 
Das Kapital.* 

Yankee Bums. Finally, when a slump 
hit New York in 18: the Tribune 
started cutting back on all foreign cover- 
age. Though kindhearted Editor Dana 
still gave them hackwork writing jobs 
the comrades were convinced that they 
had been betrayed and exploited: “Diese 
Yankees sind doch verdammt lausige 
Kerle | Those Yankees are damned lousy 
bums }.”’ Marx's last signed dispatch ap- 
peared in the Tribune in December 1861. 

The most intriguing aspect of Marx's 
first and last association with the U.S. 
press, Hale suggests, is that “the Tribune 
was not only Marx’s meal ticket but 
his experimental outlet for agitation and 
ideas during the most creative period in 
his life. Had there been no Tribune sus- 
taining him, there might possibly—who 
knows?—have been no Dds Kapital. And 
had there been no Das Kapital, would 
there have been a Lenin and a Stalin? 
And without Marxist Lenin and Stalin, 
in turn, would there have been .. .?” 





* One Marx prediction, in the Dec. 31, 1853 
Tribune, is not included in any official collection 











of Marx's ‘The people of the West will 
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Symbol of Olin 2 Aluminum—and of a new concept of service standards in the Aluminum Industry... 





Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation, 
one of the world’s 
largest suppliers of 
Chemicals, Metals and 
Packaging Products, 


announces a 


major new Division 





a big new primary source 
of ALUMINUM—with an important new 


concept of Quality and Service 


Right now, new Olin Aluminum is being fabricated at four 
plants—in the Midwest, on the West Coast and on the 

Gulf Coast. And soon, with huge shipments of Bauxite on 

the way—and with 300 million dollars now being expended on 
the construction of a giant Alumina Plant, a new Reduction 
Plant and an ultra-modern Rolling Mill—Olin Aluminum will 
have behind it a completely integrated operation . . . assuring 
it an initial annual capacity of 240 million pounds within a 
year! Soon the men from Olin Aluminum will be coming your 
way to tell you about our new concept of quality and 

service designed to cut manufacturing costs for users of 

Olin Aluminum. In the meantime, as you go about planning 
your future Aluminum needs, we cordially welcome all 
inquiries. Write to: Aluminum Division —Sales, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, 460 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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W' SHOW YOU HERE the interior of a new luxury car 
making its debut this month—RoapMASTER 75. 


The fabric that covers its sculptured seats has an exclu- 
sive glove finish. Each seat back is topped in soft, 
supple, hand-buffed leather. 

The carpeting yields to your step with a new gentle- 
ness. Nearly an inch of foam cushion is beneath it. 


The new instrument panel is chromed from side to side. 


The doors are softly upholstered right up to the win- 
dows. And there are new contoured integral armrests 


on all doors 
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But there is more here than a new richness to interior. 
There’s a new grace in the way RoADMASTER 75 handles 
and rides and responds—a new brilliance to its power 
—a new pace and smoothness to its Dynaflow. 

For here 


you find new air-cooled aluminum front brakes—with 


There’s even a new kind of braking luxury 
all the advantages of aluminum’s better cooling—with 
extra smoothness in stopping, too. 


Your Buick dealer will be happy to make your intro- 


duction to RoapMastTer 75. Call him this week. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


CUSTOM BUILT BY BUICK 





MUSIC 





Git-Gat Skiffle 


Into umbrous, ill-ventilated under- 
ground caverns, seemingly as necessary to 
life as the air-raid shelters where some of 
the visitors were born, thousands of be- 
mused young Londoners squeeze nightly 
to stomp and holler their approval of Brit- 
ain's latest musical mania: U.S. rock ’n’ 
roll, commercial hillbilly and folk music, 
warmed over and juiced up in a mish- 
mash called skiffle. 

The beat is hard and jumping, the yo- 
dels are nasal, and the clipped British con- 
sonants that bristle occasionally among 
the carefully slurred ham-hock vowels are 
hilarious, The songs are chain-gang, camp- 
meeting U.S. imports: Wabash Cannon- 
ball, Frankie and Johnny, I Shall Not Be 
Moved. The musicians generally are ama- 
teurs, paid with coffee and Cokes, belting 
out their rockabilly on a couple of gui- 
tars, a banjo and a bass fiddle (sometimes 
store-bought, more often conjured out of 
an empty tea chest, a broomstick and a 
knotted string). 

To the Soho hipsters who swelter and 
suffocate for it in the Cat’s Whisker, 
the Céte d’Azur or The Two I’s, skiffle 
is brand-new; to jazz critics and non- 
skiffling professional musicians, it is old— 
“a bastardized, commercialized form of 
the real thing,” said one critic, “watered 
down to suit the sickly orange-juice tastes 
of musical illiterates.” 

New Orleans to Limehouse. No one 
seems to know exactly how skiffle got its 
name, but according to some jazz butfis. 
it appeared under that name at the rent 
parties held in Chicago in the ’20s. Dan 
Burley, oldtime Chicago jazz pianist, says 
the simple, two-beat blues was first played 
by groups of Negro teen-agers too poor 
to pay the fare into Chicago’s hot jazz 
spots. “It was the product of the Depres- 
sion, the fusion of gospel shouts, spirituals 
and time spent in hole-in-the-wall joints 
where you ate chili and got a bellyache.”’ 
It is something of a mystery when skiffle 
began infecting the sailors’ pubs of Lime- 
house and Whitechapel, but in recent 
months the craze has overrun London 
and swarmed across Britain. 

Last week the U.S. got back what it 
gave when a cocky, g}-stone (133 lbs.), 
skifling Scotsman named Lonnie Done- 
gan arrived with a four-man combo to 
play side music for basketball's famed 
Harlem Globetrotters, currently touring 
the U.S. Donegan, who cannot read mu- 
sic, hit the big time with a recording of 
Rock Island Line (on the London label 
in the U.S.), whose spoken introduction, 
beat and intonation copy almost exactly 
the style of a Negro ex-con and twelve- 
string guitar player, the late Huddie 
(“Lead Belly’) Ledbetter. 

Coals to Newcastle. Crouching before 
the mike during halves of the Globetrot- 
ters’ basketball ballet, Donegan crooks 
his right knee, pumps his foot convul- 
sively and whangs his guitar, occasionally 
wrenching his pelvis Elvis-fashion. Most 
often he sounds like Grand Ole Opry corn- 
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ball recorded at 334 r.p.m. played at 78. 
Backing up the young (25) Glasgow-born 
skiffler are a second guitarist, a two-beat 
drummer and the best showman of the 
combo, a red-goateed bass plucker named 
Mickey Ashman, who twirls his big fid- 
dle, tops the act by rolling on the floor 
with it. 

Donegan’s coals-to-Newcastle versions 
of U.S. folk songs skiffled squeals out of 
the teen-agers, but, according to a Ra- 
leigh, N.C. diagnostician, their yelping 
“has a spasmodic quality compared to the 
sustained ecstasy Elvis seems to inspire.” 


Moscow Music Congress 

Russian composers patriotically hymned 
Soviet heroes during World War II, and 
the good will they thus banked at the 
Kremlin gave them a brief period of post- 
war freedom. But by 1948, an iron hand 
had closed tightly around Soviet compos- 
ers. The hand was that of Andrei Zhda- 
nov, cat-cruel Politburo careerist whose 
ear for music had been destroyed long 
before by the din of dialectical crossfire. 
Zhdanov in effect put all Russian compos- 
ers on trial, including the three modern 
giants—Sergei Prokofiev, Dmitry Shosta- 
kovich and Aram Khachaturian. The 
charges: “formalism” (i.e., art for art’s 
sake, individuality, experimentation) and 
lack of “socialist realism.” 

Last week these issues once again came 
to the fore when the Second Congress of 
the Union of Soviet Composers convened 
in Moscow. Zhdanov, dead these nine 
years, still made his presence felt. His line 
was upheld by the secretary-general of the 
Composers’ Union, Tikhon Khrennikov. a 
writer of popular war songs and operas 





praising broad-backed worker heroes. He 
set the keynote with an attack on “form- 


less and harmful modernism,” roasted 
Russia’s great expatriate, Igor Stravinsky. 
as an example of a composer who writes 
for the elite, not the masses. 

But clearly there was also opposition 
to the Khrennikov line. Old Formalist 
Shostakovich, 50, grumbled about “dry 
dogmatists who apparently little know 
and little love music.” 

The New Crowd. Khachaturian, 53, 
was even bolder. In a blistering statement 
he denounced Western avant-gardism, but 
went,on to enthusiastic praise for an unre- 
generate formalist, Hungery’s late Bela” 
Bartok. Continued Khachaturian: “The 
seeking and daring artist is worth more 
than the well-trained craftsman who 
blindly copies . . . the great past mas- 
ters.” What added to his statement’s in- 
terest was a list of young Soviet compos- 
ers Khachaturian considers promising. 
This gave the West virtually its first 
glimpse of an almost unknown younger 
generation of composers. Among them: 
@ Boris Tchaikovsky, 31. whose Slavic 
Rhapsody for Orchestra has stirred up 
much talk in Russia. 

@ Alexander Arutiunian, 36, Armenian- 
born writer whose 1948 cantata about the 
Homeland won a Stalin Prize. 

@ Otar Taktakishvili, 32, former student 
at the Tiflis Conservatory and twice a 
Stalin Prizewinner (for his First Sym- 
phony, in 1949, and Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, in 1952). 

@ Veli Mukhatov, 40, praised by Khacha- 
turian for his oratorios. 

@ Akhmed Gadzhiev, 39, noted for a 1952 
symphonic poem, Peace. 

Other young Russian composers, better 
known outside the Soviet Union: 

@ Karen Khachaturian, 36, Aram’s neph- 
ew, whose eclectic, highly rhythmic Violin 
Sonata in G Minor has been recorded by 
Russian Virtuoso David Oistrakh. 

@ Andrei Volkonsky, 23, whose works hint 
at Hindemith; he migrated from France 
to Russia a few years ago, caused a stir in 
Moscow last year with a Piano Quintet. 

Worm-eaten Met. So the younger gen- 
eration would not get any too-daring 
ideas, former Foreign Minister Dmitry 
Shepilov, now Central Committee secreta- 
ry, appeared to remind everyone of the 
“irreconcilable struggle against degrading 
musical art of the capitalist world.” She- 
pilov praised “comradely controversy” and 
“respect for different views,” but he also 
insisted that the “fundamental esthetic 
principles” of the Zhdanov decree are 
“immutable.” He wound up the congress 
with a surefire blast at the West. Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera, he remarked, is 
housed in an “old, dirty, worm-eaten, 
leaky building,” dependent upon artists 
from West Germany, Italy and France. 
Furthermore, “all those insane, nervous 
‘boogie woogies’ and ‘rock ’n’ roll’ are like 
some kind of wild cavemen’s orgies.” 

Be that as it may, Elvis Presley’s rec- 
ords were reported to be the nonsocialist- 
realist craze in Leningrad and elsewhere. 
Disks, bootlegged from U.S. records and 
cut on discarded hospital X-ray plates, 
sell for 50 rubles ($12.50). 
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Out of the Desert 


(See Cover} 

The end of the world seemed at hand. 
The sun beat down on the rock-strewn 
desert and struck shimmering heat waves 
from the flat, metallic surface of the Dead 
Sea. In a room of the community, the 
elders took council; they were sure that 
the men of darkness would soon be upon 
the Children of Light, Reports had come 
that Vespasian’s legionaries, clanking up 
the road from Caesarea, were already at 
Jericho, less than seven miles to the north. 
Before they moved on Jerusalem, the Ro- 
mans would surely fall upon the Com- 
munity by the Dead Sea. Perhaps then, at 
last, the prophesied messiah would appear. 

There was much to be done: prayers, 
lustrations, holy meals—and the sacred 
scrolls must be taken to the nearby caves 
and hidden from the impious enemy. 

Then the Romans came, and in that 
summer A.D. 68 the Community of the 
New Covenant at Qumran sank beneath 
the surging tide of history that laid waste 
Jerusalem and began the great dispersion 
of the Jews. For nearly 19 centuries noth- 
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ing remained of the covenanters but a dim 
tradition and a ruin in the desert like an 
enormous graveyard. Christianity spread 
from Palestine, Rome fell, Mohammed's 
conquering armies passed within a few 
miles of that graveyard; so again and 
again did the Crusaders, never suspecting 
its secrets. Today Qumran is yielding up 
those secrets while the world looks on in 
fascination and awe. For the people of the 
Dead Sea Community who are appearing 
through the mists of the past are closer 
than scholarship has ever come, in time 
and place and belief, to the men who 
wrote the Gospels. 

Cradle of Christianity? Since a Bed- 
ouin shepherd boy named Muhammad 
adh-Dhib (“The Wolf”) first stumbled on 
them just ten years ago in a cave near 
Qumran (he had hoped to find buried 
treasure), the scrolls have stirred up per- 
haps the most vigorous debate in Chris- 
tianity since Darwin. One faction, headed 
by French Orientalist André Dupont- 
Sommer (whose views were popularized 
in the U.S. by Amateur Scrollman Ed- 
mund Wilson), held that the Dead Sea 
Community more than Bethlehem might 








have been the cradle of Christianity. Phi- 
lologist John Allegro of Britain’s Univer- 
sity of Manchester strongly implied that 
the scrolls put into question the unique- 
ness of Jesus. At the other extreme were 
theologians who summarily dismissed the 
scrolls as having no major importance to 
Christianity. 

Only lately have scholars accumulated 
enough facts to be able to settle down to 
a sober appraisal of the scrolls’ signifi- 
cance. The majority verdict: the scrolls 
do not shake the foundations of Christian- 
ity, but they greatly contribute to the 
understanding of those foundations. As 
U.S. Old Testament Scholar Frank Cross 
of McCormick Theological Seminary puts 
it: the writers of the scrolls and of the 
New Testament “draw on common re- 
sources of language, theological themes, 
and concepts . . . The strange world of 
the New Testament becomes less baffling, 
less exotic.” Says Hebrew Scholar Theo- 
dor Gaster of Dropsie College: “They re- 
cover for us ... the backdrop of the 
stage on which the first act of the Chris- 
tian drama was performed.” 

The New Cave. Since “The Wolf” 
found Cave 1, scrolls and fragments from 
ten more caves near Qumran have been 
recovered. Most notable are the contents 
of Cave 4, in which the remains of more 
than goo manuscripts have been found 
in tens of thousands of tiny fragments; 
presumably this was the main library of 
the Qumran Community. The Suez crisis 
raised serious roadblocks to the scholars’ 
work. Many were called home, and the 
manuscripts themselves were packed away 
in 36 cases and locked up in the Ottoman 
Bank at Amman, Jordan, from which they 
were returned to Jerusalem for study only 
last. month—some of them slightly moldy 
and spotted from the damp vault. (Com- 
plete photographs of the manuscript ma- 
terial exist, but direct examination is nec- 
essary to the delicate process of matching 
and fitting fragments.) 

The scholars carried on as best they 
could. This week came news that an im- 
portant new find has been made in an 
eleventh cave. Because of the political 
situation and payment difficulties, the 
Jordan government has so far kept its 
contents under lock and key, but scholars 
have been permitted a preliminary peek. 
On the basis of this examination, they 
tentatively identified the Cave 11 scrolls 
as the Biblical Psalms and Leviticus, an 
apocalyptic description of the New Jeru- 
salem, and a targum (i.e., a translation of 
a Hebrew text into Aramaic, the colloquial 
language of Christ’s time) of the Book of 
Job. In all probability this is the targum 
that disappeared when it was suppressed 
(for still-obscure theological reasons) by 
Rabbi Gamaliel I, teacher of Saul the 
Pharisee, who later rode down the road to 
Damascus to become Paul the Apostle. 

Meanwhile, the search for new caves, 
new scrolls and fragments continues, car- 
ried on by an extraordinary crew of ama- 
teur archaeologists—the Bedouins. 

To the Scrollery. Today the scholars 
for the most part leave the search to the 
tribesmen, who have become highly skilled 
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Through a vast jigsaw puzzle, a better understanding of the New Testament. 


in the work. The Bedouins sift with time- 
less patience through four-foot layers of 
dust and bat dung, spoonful by spoonful, 
to find the tiny fragments of black and 
crumbly leather—often smaller than a 
postage stamp—that they know will make 
them rich. The Jordan government has 
given the Ta‘amireh Bedouins a cave- 
hunting monopoly—making the Qumran 
area a military zone, and policing it to 
keep other tribes from muscling in on 
the scroll rush. 

With their finds carefully wrapped up 
or tucked away in cardboard cigarette 
boxes, the Bedouins go to Bethlehem. 
About roo yards from the Church of the 
Nativity, where Jesus is supposed to have 
been born, they disappear into a cobbler’s 
shop. There in his single tiny room, sur- 
rounded by wooden lasts and shoemaker’s 
tools (including a Singer sewing machine), 
sits Khalil Iskander Shahin, a seam-faced 





Syrian in a red tarboosh. Kando, as he is 
called, is the trusted link between finders 
and keepers; he is technically a “fence,” 
for all scroll finds are officially the prop- 
erty of the Jordanian government, but 
Eastern pragmatism finds no difficulty in 
blessing his undercover role. 

With the precious fragments in their 
soiled cigarette boxes, Kando journeys to 
the “Scrollery’—the Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum in the Jordanian Old City 
of Jerusalem. There he usually receives 
the fees for his Bedouin clients (accord- 
ing to the size and condition of the bits 
of manuscript). And there an internation- 
al—and inter-credal—task force of schol- 
ars takes over, trying to fit the fragments 
together in a vast, incredibly difficult 
jigsaw puzzle. 

Shadow Land. Dean of the scholars is 
Pére Roland de Vaux, a French Domini- 
can priest who has spent the last 24 of his 
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53 years in Palestine. Archaeologist de 
Vaux supervises the publication of the 
fragments, leads the periodic expeditions 
to the Qumran ruins. (Features of a typi- 
cally rugged day there: Mass at 5:30 a.m., 
digging in the merciless heat until 3 p.m., 
paper work amid clouds of mosquitoes 
until midnight.) De Vaux’s fellow priest, 
Polish-born Father Joseph Milik, 35, who 
left Warsaw when the Communists took 
over, is known as the Scrollery’s fastest 
man with a fragment. Chicago’s Frank 
Cross, a Presbyterian, spent 19 months 
working at the Scrollery, hopes to go 
back soon, as will Catholic University’s 
Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan and young ( 26) 
British Scholar John Strugnell, a Presby- 
terian. The atmosphere at the Scrollery 
is probably unique. Says Lutheran Claus- 
Hunno Hunzinger, of Germany’s Uni- 
versity of Géttingen: “Every now and 
then one of us here will discover some- 
thing new, and will cry out, and every- 
one will crowd around to discuss and 
suggest. It’s the only situation I know 





in the study of the humanities where 
scholars are working in the same field 


at such close quarters.” 

The work these men do is unique, too. 
The fragments brought to them by the 
Bedouins make a strange kind of shadow 
land. Some carry familiar Biblical names 
or snatches of familiar Old Testament 
language: others are single words or 
phrases. hanging like abrupt cries in the 
air of history. All are tackled by the 
scholars. 

The work is done in a long, light, white- 
paneled room filled with 20 trestled tables. 
There lie the scroll fragments, pressed flat 
and protected between plates of glass. 
Fragments are identified by labels bearing 
such symbols as 4 QMs, i.e., a fragment 
from Qumran Cave 4, under study by 
Milik, and belonging to the fifth plate in 
a series. 

At one end of the room, the fragmetts 
are prepared for mounting. Those too 
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| brittle to be uncurled are placed in a 


humidifier until they are pliable enough 
to be pressed flat. Then they are cleaned 
of sand, mold and marl (a clayey sedi- 
ment) with fine camel’s-hair brushes, 
sometimes dipped in castor oil. Some are 
so delicate that special brushes of only a 
few hairs must be used, and these frag- 
ments bear warnings—Don’t Touch or, 
occasionally, DON’T BREATHE! 


Time-Defying Leap. Next, the frag- 


ments are sorted according to script and 


(if possible) scribe. The mutations of 
Hebrew and Aramaic letters are classifi- 
able by date—this science of paleography 
is, in fact, the most exact way of dating 
the scrolls. Each scribe, too, had his own 
characteristic handwriting (“ductus”), 
and a shred of personality makes a time- 
defying leap across the centuries when a 


| scroll scholar recognizes the mannerisms 





of an Essene scribe who worked at a long 
table not unlike his own, 20 miles away 
and 2,000 years ago. In addition to match- 
ing up the script, it is also sometimes pos- 
sible to match fragments according to the 
material on which they are written: the 
leather scrolls were treated on only one 
side, making it possible to match the 
rough, untreated side of the skin. 

Next the fragments are classified as to 
whether they are Biblical or non-Biblical. 
Even a single word with a few letters of 
the words preceding and following it may 
be identified in this way by consulting a 
concordance which lists every word in 
the Bible in its immediate context. Non- 
canonical works from the Apocrypha and 
unknown writings of the Qumran sect are 
identified more slowly by their use of key 
words and characteristic phrases. 

Black Market in Scrolls? The study of 
the fragments has had a stunning impact 
upon both Jewish and Christian Biblical 
scholarship. Not only do they provide a 
wealth of script samples from different 
eras to advance the science of paleography 
by a giant step; they provide a far earlier 
authority for the text of the Old Testa- 
ment than had been available. The Old 
Testament is based on the so-called Maso- 
retic text (from masora, tradition) devel- 
oped in the 7th, Sth and oth centuries 
A.D. by the schools of Babylonia and 
Palestine. Older than the Masoretic Bible 
is the Septuagint, a pre-Christian Greek 
translation which has been thought to be 
less authoritative than the Masoretic be- 
cause of the difficulties of translating He- 
brew terms into Greek. The Biblical man- 
uscripts from Cave 4, yielding some texts 
far earlier than either, have considerably 
raised the prestige of the Septuagint. 

Currently, the scholars at Jerusalem are 
preoccupied with the worldly question of 
how and whom to pay for more frag- 
ments. While the largest single gift of 
money came from the Jordanian govern- 
ment under the old informal system 
much of the money for the Bedouin sup- 
pliers came from foreign foundations and 
universities that expected to keep the 
fragments after the scholars were done 
with their first studies. Now Jordan's na- 
tionalist government wants to abolish this 
system, keep all the manuscripts in the 
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country but still get the money, either for 
the Bedouins or for itself, While negotia- 
tions are going on, scholars of the Scrollery 
suffer from a recurrent nightmare: that 
the Bedouins may stop bringing their finds 
to the cobbler shop of Khalil Iskander, 
and take them to a black market instead 
(no more than three or four small frag- 
ments have so far turned up for private 
sale by antique dealers around the world). 

The Setting. The black and fragile bits 
of leather that now make nests for rats in 
desert rock holes, or repose in battered 
cigarette boxes with such labels as Gold 
Star and Friends, are not the only puzzle 
pieces that need gathering and fitting to- 
gether. There are also human and histori- 
cal fragments from which scholars are try- 
ing to reconstruct the story of the Qumran 
sect itself—one of the great dramas of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 

It is now assumed as almost certain that 
they were Essenes, an ascetic Jewish sect 
hitherto known chiefly from the accounts 
of Josephus and Philo. Much information 
about the Dead Sea covenanters is con- 
tained in the original scrolls (now in the 
Hebrew University just across the bris- 
tling boundary from the Jordanian Scroll- 
ers in the Israeli half of Jerusalem). Those 
first seven scrolls included, in addition to 
two versions of the book of /saiah and a 
collection of apocryphal stories based on 
Genesis, four documents relating to the 
Dead Sea sect itself: 1) the Rule of the 
Community (also known as the Manual 
of Discipline); 2) a Commentary on Ha- 
bakkuk, which indirectly reflects some of 
the sect’s story because it treats the Old 
Testament book as prophecy concerning 
the Essenes’ own history; 3) The War of 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of Dark- 
ness, which seems to be an account of the 
end of the world told like a detailed bat- 
tle plan for Armageddon, and 4) Essene 
Psalms. Besides these documents, there is 
the evidence of pick and shovel—the site 
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itself, worked over five times by expedi- 
tions since 1949. 

The settlement resembled a_ fortified 
medieval monastery (see map). There was 
a central building, originally about 124 ft. 
square, adjoined by a complex of rooms, 
passageways and cisterns. At one corner 
was a formidable tower with three-foot- 
thick walls, probably designed as a lookout 
post and last-ditch defense point. Other 
rooms included kitchens and refectories, a 
scriptorium and a pottery (where the 
scrolls’ storage jars were presumably 
made). Flour mills, storage bins and ovens 
have also been “uncovered, indicating a 
highly self-sufficient community. 

This was the setting of their life. How 
did they lead it? Their two guiding prin- 
ciples were both profoundly Jewish—rit- 
ual purity and apocalypticism, #.e., the ex- 
pectation of the end of the world. They 
saw their desert retreat as symbolizing 
the desert wanderings of the Jews under 
Moses. And their asceticism was not for 
its own sake but a preparation for the new 
dispensation, Like the first Christians they 
held all things in common, looking for- 
ward to the characteristics of life in the 
New Age: unity, brotherhood, love. They 
identified themselves, the Congregation of 
the Poor, with the “meek who shall inherit 
the earth.” 

Love of Law. Twice a day they cele- 
brated a solemn communion meal, with 
blessing of bread and wine. This, says 
Scholar Cross, was “a liturgical anticipa- 
tion of the Messianic banquet” in the 
coming kingdom—a concept that was a 
common theme in the Judaism of the 
time. Another regular practice of the Es- 
senes was baptism. On entering the com- 
munity, individuals received a baptism 
on repentance of sins (unlike the later 
Christian practice, however, the Essene 
baptism was renewed each year and sup- 
plemented by continued daily ritual wash- 
ings or lustrations). 

Study of the Law was so important to 
the Essenes that in each group it was 
pursued day and night (the membership 
was divided into three shifts). Govern- 
ment of the sect was in the hands of 
twelve elders and three priests, “perfect 
in all that is revealed of the whole Torah, 
to practice truth and righteousness and 
justice and loving devotion and to walk 
humbly each with his neighbor, to guard 
faithfulness in the land with a strong pur- 
pose and a broken spirit.” The punish- 
ments they administered were severe: for 
speaking brusquely “so as to undermine 
the composure of a fellow” the offender's 
food ration was cut for one year; for 
falling asleep or spitting in a public ses- 
sion it was cut 30 days. 

It is uncertain whether or not the Es- 
senes permitted marriage. The central 
cemetery seems to contain only male 
skeletons, but in smaller cemeteries ad- 
joining it the remains of women and chil- 
dren have been found. It is possible that a 
secondary order of married Essenes grew 
up near the main community, or that the 
order relaxed its rule of celibacy at some 
time during its history (it is known from 
archaeological evidence that about 31 B.C., 
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roughly coinciding with an earthquake, 
the Essenes left their desert community, 
did not return for more than 30 years). 

Recent discoveries of a number of 
charred animal bones that had obviously 
been buried with care suggest that at some 
period the Essenes may have performed 
sacrifices at Qumran. 

Where They Came From. That much 
is fairly certain about Qumran’s Essenes. 
But when did they go into the desert and 
why? The answer must lie in the history 
of Israel from 200 B.C. to A.D. 68, the 
period indicated by paleography and ar- 
chaeology for the existence of the Qumran 
community, It was a stretch of history so 
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with their animals; and from afar they 
come. from the coasts of the sea.” They 
“sacrifice to their standards, and their 
weapons of war are the object of their 
worship.” Exponents of the theory that 
the Kittim are the Syrians see the 
“smooth ground” as meaning alternately 
a plain, a level road, the plateau east 
of the Dead Sea—or merely that they 
were unopposed. They identify the “ani- 
mals” with which they trample the earth 
as the war elephants of which the Syrians 
were proud, But since the Hebrew lan- 
guage has a word for elephant, others 
ask, why did thé scroll “not use it if 
elephant were meant? As for the pas- 
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bloody and chaotic that it is easy to un- 
derstand how people could believe that the 
End of Days was near. The tiny Jewish 
nation was torn and chivvied by powerful 
neighbors—first Egypt and Syria, later 
Rome. In the wake of Alexander the 
Great, the world outside Israel was domi- 
nated by Greek ways and Greek ideas, 
and many Jews were abandoning the an- 
cient paths of their fathers for the new 
Hellenic mode. According to a widely held 
theory, the Essenes left Jerusalem in pro- 
test against such corruption of the ancient 
Jewish faith, and because of some un- 
identified act of persecution, withdrew 
into the desert to await the End. 

When did this happen? One possible 
answer centers around a foreign invader 
of Israel characterized by the scrolls as 
the Kittim. It would obviously make a 
considerable difference whether this term 
meant the Syrians (who dominated Israel 
from 198 B.C. to 141 B.C.) or the 
Romans (from 63 B.C. on). This one 
problem provides a perfect example of the 
kind of puzzle the scroll scholars are up 
against. The Kittim, according to the 
scrolls, are “swift and men of valor in 
battle.” go “over smooth ground” and 
“trample the earth with their horses and 


sage about worshiping their standards— 
Syrians, it is claimed, did this as well 
as Romans. 

One scholar who thinks the Romans are 
the Kittim renders the “smooth ground” 
as “liquid plain,” i.e., water. A_ scroll 
statement that the Kittim horsemen “fly 
like a vulture” is connected by the pro- 
Roman faction with the Roman eagle. 
The question of offering sacrifice to the 
standards is not as clear an argument for 
the Roman identification as it seems at 
first; it is doubtful whether the legions 
actually offered sacrifices to their stand- 
ards before the time of the empire. 

With just this kind of historical de- 
tective work, the scholars have moved in 
on the dramatic cast of characters offered 
in the Habakkuk commentary. The lead- 
ing members of the cast are the already 
famed Righteous Teacher, a_ spiritual 
leader with special inspiration from God, 
and his persecutor, the Wicked Priest, a 
sacrilegious, murdering, despoiling drunk- 
ard who comes to a bad end. There are 
probably subsidiary villains, referred to 
as the Man of the Lie and the Preacher 
of the Lie (though it is possible that 
these are additional epithets for the 
Wicked Priest). In the background is the 
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| House of Absalom, a group that betrayed 


the Teacher. 

Teacher v. Priest. Scholars are trying 
ceaselessly to cast these shadowy roles 
with known actors on the stage of his- 
tory. In an erudite and fascinating game, 
high priest after high priest has been tried 
for the roles: 

@ Some scholars have identified the Man 
of the Lie as Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
in 175 B.C. became King of Syria, and 
thus ruler of Palestine. Determined to 
force Hellenism on the Jews, he marched 
an army into Jerusalem (with the -help 
of a Hellenic fifth column) and deposed 
High Priest Onias I1I—a possible Right- 
eous Teacher under this theory. Thus the 
Wicked Priest becomes one of Antiochus’ 
appointees, Menelaus, who went to work 
enthusiastically forcing Greek clothes, 
games and gods on the Jews. Under the 
priest Mattathias and later his son Judas 
Maccabeus (“The Hammer”), the old- 
line Israelites rose to defeat the Syri- 
ans and slaughter many of the Hellen- 
istic Jews. 

@ Judas Maccabeus was succeeded in 160 
B.C. by his brother Jonathan, who even- 
tually assumed the office of High Priest 
as well. Another theory identifies him as 
the Wicked Priest, since he outraged the 
religious purists by usurping the priest- 
hood. Scholar Milik holds to this view, 
citing further the Scrolls’ presentation of 
the Wicked Priest as having rebuilt Jeru- 
salem and been captured and put to 
death; the known history of Jonathan 
satisfies both these conditions. 

@ Milik’s colleague, Frank Cross, holds 
that a more plausible Wicked Priest is 
Jonathan’s brother Simon, who issued a 
decree (J Maccabees 14: 27-47) that es- 
tablished his descendants, the Hasmonean 
dynasty, as High Priests in perpetuity, | 
also gave them permission “to stamp out, 
indeed to persecute, those who refuse to 
recognize the full legitimacy of his office. 
This program seems to give the appro- 
priate occasion for the crystallization of 
the Essene sect.” Cross finds further evi- 
dence for this identification in a Qumran 
document that quotes Joshua’s curse upon 
Jericho and follows it with a curse on an 
unnamed man and his sons who fortified 
a “stronghold of wickedness.” Simon, 
while drunk, and later two of his sons 
were assassinated at Jericho on an inspec- 
tion tour of its fortifications. 

@ Another ingenious line of thought rea- 
sons that the Teacher was one Eleazar, in 
the reign of Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus 
(134 to 104 B.C.). Hyrcanus, according 
to the Jewish historian Josephus, was 





| friendly to the anti-Hellenist Pharisees 


(“Separators”) who clung to the old 
ways. Once Hyrcanus gave a dinner for 
their leaders, and after dinner invited 
their opinions on his rule, whereupon 
Eleazar bluntly told him he had no right 
to the High Priesthood. Promptly, John 
Hyrcanus switched his favor to the pro- 
Hellenistic Sadducees and the Pharisaic 
observances were forbidden. It is not hard 
to imagine, according to some scholars, 
that a strict-thinking band of Pharisees 


| heard in outspoken Eleazar the voice of 
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a prophet, and fled with him from Wicked 
Priest Hyrcanus into the desert. 

q Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C.), son 
of Hyrcanus, makes an appealing Wicked 
Priest to some experts. He revenged him- 
self for a Pharisee-led uprising by cruci- 
fying 800 leaders of the revolt in a single 
night and having their wives and children 
slaughtered before their dying eyes— 
meanwhile gratifying himself with his 
concubines in full sight of the victims. 
If he is the Wicked Priest and the com- 
munity in the desert was founded by 
Eleazar under John Hyrcanus, the Man 
of the Lie might be the leader of the 
Pharisees who had sought to remain in 
Jerusalem instead of facing ascetic hard- 
ship in the desert. In any case it is rea- 
sonable to assume that many Pharisees 
joined the Dead Sea sect at this time. 

The Three Messiahs. Scholars doubt 
whether the Righteous Teacher will ever 
be specifically identified. The important 
question is whether, as has been sug- 
gested, he prefigured Christ in any sense. 
Actually, scholars are now generally con- 
vinced that while the Teacher was per- 
secuted and reviled (“They made me an 
object of contempt and reproach’), there 
is no suggestion that he was martyred, 
much less crucified. Sectarian Jews of the 
period expected not one but two and pos- 
sibly three messiahs, i.e., anointed ones— 
a king, a priest and possibly a prophet. 
The Essenes may have seen the prophet- 
messiah as a return of the Teacher, but 
such an idea contains no suggestion that 
the Teacher was a figure comparable to 
Jesus Christ. 

This is not to say that there was no 
connection between the Essene communi- 
ty at Qumran and the first Christians. 
John the Baptist appeared in the wilder- 
ness near Qumran at a time when the 
community was flourishing; he was, like 
the covenanters, an ascetic, living on lo- 
custs and wild honey, and proclaiming, 
like the Essenes, Isaiah’s words about 
making “straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.” It has been suggested that 
John had been adopted as a child and 
raised by the Essenes, as was their custom. 
“They neglect wedlock,” writes Josephus, 
“but choose out other persons’ children, 
while they are pliable . . . and form them 
according to their own manners.” 

John baptized like the Essenes to “re- 
pentance for the remission of sins,” he 
proclaimed the end of the world, and 
though he attacked the Scribes and Phari- 
sees as “generation of vipers’’ and worse, 
he seems not to have mentioned the Es- 
senes at all. But on the other hand, John 
broke sharply with the Essene tradition 
in preaching the coming kingdom to the 
whole people of Israel, instead of with- 
drawing from the world like the Essenes 
to prepare his private salvation. 

Jesus, too, proclaimed the end of the 
world; he used expressions familiar to the 
Essenes, such as “sons of light’—but on 
the other hand he treated the Law with 
un-Essene casualness, he associated with 
such sinners as would have had an Essene 
at his lustrations for days, he urged peo- 
ple to love their enemies while the Es- 
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senes carefully nurtured their hatred for 
the children of darkness, and instead of 
their rigid asceticism he “came eating and 
drinking,” letting those who would call 
him “gluttonous and a wine-bibber.” 

The structure of the early church was 
much like that of the Qumran Communi- 
ty. Both had a council of Twelve, and 
the membership of each was known as 
“the Many.” The Essene Twelve were to 
be judges at the end of the world, a 
role which Jesus also gave to his twelve 
disciples. 

What the Angels Sang. The men at 
the Scrollery do not rule out the possibil- 
ity of new finds. They hope soon to study 
the contents of Cave 11, are never sure 
that Kando the shoemaker will not walk 
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in, carrying some new revelation in a ciga- 
rette box. In the meantime, the scrolls 
have opened a wide new door to the study 
of Christianity. For the people of Qumran 
and the early Christians shared the same 
Hebraic theological tradition as well as 
the same language—in an era for which 
Aramaic and Hebrew sources hardly exist. 

An oral tradition of Hebrew and Ara- 
maic underlying the Greek of the written 
Gospels made it necessary to use rough 
and often clumsy Greek equivalents for 
Semitic concepts. Hence, the treasury of 
scroll literature is enabling scholars to 
achieve new insight into the meaning of 
many passages. For example, the question 
of what the angels sang in their well- 
known announcement of Jesus’ birth has 
long bothered Biblical scholars. ‘And on 
earth peace, good will toward men,” says 
the King James version, and the Catho- 
lic Douay Bible has it “peace to men of 
good will.” Now in the scrolls the idiom 
is found in its original form: “good will to 
men of [God's] favor,” i.e., the elect in 
the apocalyptic age. 

The Essene scrolls are closer in feeling 
and language to the Gospel of St. John 
than to any other part of the New Testa- 
ment. And words that seem almost like a 
paraphrase of John’s famous Prologue oc- 
cur in the Rule of the Community: “And 
by His knowledge, everything has been 
brought into being. And everything that 
is, He established by His purpose; and 
apart from Him nothing is done.” Profes- 
sor William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins 
has pointed out that many phrases are 
duplicated in both, and in both the dual- 
istic coupling of opposites recurs again 
and again—light and darkness, truth and 
error, spirit and flesh, death and life. The 
parallels and similarities are, in fact, so 
numerous and conclusive that they seri- 
ously challenge the theory that the Gospel 
of John was the latest to be written and 
that it shows marked Greek influence. In- 
stead, many modern scholars now view 
John as thoroughly Jewish and his Gospel 
perhaps the earliest of the four. 

The Matrix. The scroll community 
called itself the people of the New Cove- 
nant or New Testament, and some of 
them may have become Christians after 
the Romans scattered them from their 
center on the Dead Sea. But the scholars 
on the ground agree that they were in no 
sense Christian or proto-Christian. The 
Essenes would probably have been the 
first to cry heresy at the Christian weld- 
ing of all three messiahs—prophet, priest 
and king—to have been shocked at Jesus’ 
attitude toward the Law, to have not un- 
derstood his atoning death. 

The only Christians whose faith the 
scrolls can jolt are those who have failed 
to see the paradox that the churches have 
always taught: that Jesus Christ was a 
man as well as God—a man of a particular 
time and place, speaking a specific lan- 
guage, revealing his way in terms of a 
specific cultural and religious tradition. 
For Christians who want to know more of 
that matrix in which their faith was born, 
the People of the Scrolls are reaching a 
hand across the centuries. 
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Saliva v. Cancer 


While cancer of the lung has become 
much more prevalent in recent years, 
cancer of the mouth has not. Medical 
researchers have been puzzled by this, 
since cancer-causing agents, e.g., tobacco 
tar, reach the lungs through the mouth. 
In the Journal of the American Dental 
Association, investigators offer two ten- 
tative explanations: saliva has a protec- 
tive effect, though whether this is brought 
about simply by washing away the cancer 
agent or by combating it chemically is 
not known; the tissues of the mouth are 
so constructed as to constitute a kind of 
“physiological barrier’ against the entry 
of cancer agents. 

Animal tests support both explanations. 
Mice develop skin cancer (which resem- 
bles lung cancer because of the similarity 
of the tissues) after a single painting of 
methylcholanthrene outside the mouth, 
but they resist repeated paintings inside. 
However, if their saliva glands are re- 
moved and the mouth becomes ulcerated, 
they become susceptible to cancer. These 
results are consistent with observed cases 
of human mouth cancer. Such cases are 
rare among both smokers and betel-nut 
chewers with good teeth. But they are 
relatively common in individuals with 
jagged teeth or ill-fitting dentures that 
may have worn through the “physiological 
barrier.” 


° ° 
"Psychic Energizer” 

Medical researchers reported last week 
that they have found a sort of untran- 
quilizer—a drug that shows promise in 
treating mental patients suffering from 
depression. It is no new chemical, but 
iproniazid (trade name: Marsilid), first 
cousin of isoniazid and a veteran of the 
1951 campaign against tuberculosis. When 
it was given to TB patients at New York 
City’s Sea View Hospital, they became 
happy, ate ravenously, gained weight and 
started dancing in the wards (Time, 
March 3, 1952). Iproniazid was soon 
retired from widespread use because it 
produced undesirable side effects, such as 
dizziness, constipation, difficulty in urina- 
tion, and neuritis. 

Meanwhile, psychiatrists were having a 
field day with ataraxics—drugs to help 
bring about mental well-being. They 
found plenty of tranquilizers, excellent 
for overactive, agitated patients, but none 
that was much good for those at the 
opposite end of the scale, suffering from 
depression; in fact, some tranquilizers 
induced worsened depression. Then re- 
searchers hit on half-forgotten iproniazid. 
At New York’s Rockland State Hospital 
three doctors gave the drug to 14 patients 
suffering from depression for which there 
was no cause to be found in physical 
illness, got good results in twelve, had 
to stop the drug in two cases because of 
unfavorable side effects. One woman, who 
showed as good improvement as any, had 
been in the hospital 26 years. Several 
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cases suffered from hebephrenia or cata- 
tonic schizophrenia—conditions that are 
notoriously resistant to any treatment. 
Three patients whose mental illness had 
its roots in physical disease (one had had 
syphilis) did not respond. Emphasizing 
the distinction between the effects of 
iproniazid and previously used ataraxics, 
Rockland’s Research Director Nathan S. 
Kline called it not a tranquilizer but a 
“psychic energizer.” 

A few psychiatrists have tried iproni- 
azid on a handful of office patients. 





in London's Eugenics Review Professor 
Tage Kemp of Copenhagen spells out how 
the plan works. 

Geneticist Kemp is careful to distin- 
guish Denmark’s “genetic hygiene,” which 
he insists is a “purely medical subject,” 
from Nazi ideas of selective breeding: “It 
rests definitely on the principle of vol- 
untariness. Genetic-hygiene measures are 
taken exclusively at the desire of the per- 
sons concerned. Experience shows that 
patients, after having been informed on 
the significance of the hereditary taint, 
nearly always follow their doctor’s ad- 
vice.” He does not explain how a mentally 
defective patient can understand the med- 





Jonne Woldbye 


Geneticist Kemp & COLLEAGUES 
Are your parents feeble-minded? 


They reported excitingly good results in 
cases of depression lasting as long as six 
years. But use of iproniazid for such 
patients is tricky: the drug is powerful 
and potentially dangerous. Strictly a pre- 
scription item, best used in hospitals, 
iproniazid is far from being everybody's 
happiness pill. 


Sterilization & Heredity 


When is sterilization socially and moral- 
ly justified to prevent the transmission of 
feeble-mindedness or other handicaps to 
offspring? No answer is universally agreed 
upon, because medical geneticists do not 
know with certainty what defects can be 
passed on from generation to generation. 
There is even doubt, in many cases, 
whether the children of mentally defective 
parents are themselves mentally defective 
because of the unfavorable background of 
their early life or because of defective 
genes. In the U.S. 28 states have laws 
permitting sterilization for the mentally 
ill or defective confined in institutions. 
In Scandinavia the situation is notably 
different. Denmark has the most aggres- 
sive program of sterilization for persons 
(whether in institutions or not) believed 
likely to produce defective offspring, and 


ical and social considerations involved, or 
how “voluntariness” can be achieved. 
Changing Definitions. Denmark was 
the first nation in Europe to enact sterili- 
zation laws (1929); Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Iceland have followed suit. In 
the first 25 years of Denmark's plan, 
there were 8,600 sterilizations (in a pop- 
ulation of 4,500,000). More than two- 
thirds were performed on mental defec- 
tives, of whom two-thirds were women. Of 
the 3,663 patients sterilized for reasons 
other than mental deficiency (e.g., physi- 
cal deformities, deaf-mutism), seven- 
eighths were women. In recent years the 
number sterilized for feeble-mindedness 
has dropped sharply (from 283 to 165 a 
year), partly because the backlog of cases 
adjudged to need sterilization has been 
reduced, but partly, Kemp admits, “be- 
cause the definition of feeble-mindedness 
has changed during recent years.” 
Indicating the confusion among the lay 
public and some doctors over what de- 
fects are hereditary, Dr. Kemp lists an 
amazing variety of conditions on which 
“genetic counseling’—at least some of it 
leading to sterilization—has been given. 
Among them are many, such as harelip, 
clubfoot and similar malformations, which 
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Sentinel in Navy Blue 


that research and translating Navy 
needs into production realities, are 
eight companies of the GPE Group. 

Typical of the significant con- 
tributions by GPE companies are 
Librascope’s computers and _ anti- 


He goes down to the sea in ships, 
does business in great waters. 

But no longer is the Navy con- 
fined to the sea’s surface. It plumbs 
the depths, ranges through the skies, 
penetrates outer space. Its labora- 
tories, even a thousand miles inland, 
are nautical battle stations. 

Research by the Navy, and by 
the industries which serve it, antici- 
pates tomorrow’s needs. Among the 
industrial leaders contributing to 


submarine devices . . . GPL’s auto- 
matic bombing and self-contained 
navigation system for the Martin 
Seamaster . . . Griscom-Russell dis- 
tillation equipment on every class of 
ship including nuclear powered 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 





craft. An indication of Askania’s, 
Kearfott’s and Link Aviation’s in- 
volvement is given in the adjoining 
column. 

Many GPE Group products 
serve vital defense needs today. The 
scientific advances they embody will 
one day benefit everyone. 
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“Portrait of The Future” is the well- 
chosen motto of this submarine. States U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings: “The Albacore 
will long be remembered as the pioneer de- 
sign for flying under water.” Albacore’s revo- 
lutionary piloting technique was conceived 
and produced by Askania, a GPE company. 
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Link Aviation provides still another 
glimpse into the future with its F-11-F Flight 
Simulator in which pilots of the supersonic 
Tiger pre-experience flight conditions and 
maneuvers, “log" priceless familiarization 
time. Also “shipping out” with the Navy Air 
Arm is Kearfott, providing 400-cycle compo- 
nents for both planes and guided missiles. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so effec- 
tive in anticipating and meeting the 
needs of the Navy, serve with equal effec- 
tiveness other fields such as: 

Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 
Aviation 
Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 
Hl: 
For brochure describing 
the work of The GPE \ 
Group, write to: GENERAL ‘1 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. 
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may be congenital (in that a child has | 


them at birth) but which are not, so far 
as is known, the result of defective genes, 
and therefore are not predetermined at 
conception. They are caused by events, 
still unknown, occurring during life in the 
womb, and some of them can be repaired 
by surgery. Many have no proved relation 
to heredity, ¢.g., eczema, psoriasis, aller- 
gic diseases, migraine, stuttering. Others 
are known to occur more commonly in 
some families than in others, such as dia- 
betes and nearsightedness. “Another large 
group,” Kemp notes, “includes psycho- 
pathy, psychopathic or abnormal person- 
alities often associated with criminality, 
alcoholism, asociality, vagrancy, suicide or 
sexual perversion.” Prevailing medical 
opinion is that none of this last group of 
conditions is hereditary; all are believed 
to be caused by environmental factors. 

Denmark's genetic counselors may rec- 
ommend sterilization in many cases where 
they know that the condition is not truly 
hereditary, but where they consider the 
parent or parents so handicapped that any 
offspring would have a poor chance of 
normal development. “Every case,” says 
Kemp, “has to be submitted to individual 
expert estimation.” 

Control Evolution? How well has Den- 
mark’s plan worked? Kemp believes that 
it has reduced the blight of hereditary 
feeble-mindedness by 50% or more. It 
will take generations, Kemp concedes, to 
prove that hereditary diseases are in fact 
reduced by genetic hygiene. But he is 
hopeful: “The time draws near when man 
to an increasing extent can control his own 
biological evolution.” 

U.S. opinion sharply questions whether 
this is a desirable goal, on moral as well as 
medical grounds. In the 28 states with 
statutory sterilizations, 1,065 operations 
were performed in 1955, giving a propor- 
tionate national rate only about one- 
twentieth of Denmark’s. 


Capsules 

@A New Orleans committee of physi- 
cians and chemists found no proof that 
fluoridation of the city’s water could do 


any harm, but came out against fluorida- | 


tion nevertheless—at least for the present. 
Said famed Surgeon Alton Ochsner, a 
member of the committee: “I think there 
is very definite evidence that fluorida- 
tion is probably harmful in that it pro- 
duces periodontoclasia” (disease of the 
gums and jawbones). Retorted Dr. Loyola 
Roeling, a dentist who had led the cam- 
paign for fluoridation: “Utterly ridicu- 
lous—there is no such evidence.” 

G Although tuberculosis is being brought 
under control among the younger, most 
susceptible age groups, it is increasing 
among the elderly, reported the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania’s Dr. Julius L. Wilson. 
These cases probably picked up the infec- 
tion as long as 50 years ago, but the bacilli 
lay dormant until advancing age and low- 
ered resistance encouraged their spread. 
Another factor: the aged (especially men) 
are more likely to be alone, neglected and 
undernourished, which makes them more 
subject to TB. 
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Troubles & Bubbles 


Even before she began to tick off her 
troubles, the contestant was obviously 
teetering on the brink of a good cry. She 
barely had time to tell how she had raised 
her three teen-age boys all by herself 
when Master of Ceremonies Jack Bailey 
shoved her over the edge with a deft flick 
of folksiness. “Why,” he chirped with 
chipmunk cheeriness, “you don’t look 
much over 19. maw!” 

That did it. From then on, Mrs. Phyllis 
Adams had all the tearmarks of a winner. 
Painfully, she told how her two oldest 


almost all donated by manufacturers in 
exchange for a plug on the air. Average 
take per queen: $4,000 in gifts, plus four 
dozen roses, a wardrobe and a one-day 
tour of Hollywood in a gold Cadillac.* 

When the show made its radio debut 
on April 29, 1945, the nation was preoc- 
cupied with the approaching end of World 
War II. Recalls Producer Harry Mynatt: 
“They had a hell of a time getting an au- 
dience—had to pass out dollar bills to get 
people into the theater.” Nov the ladies 
fight to get into the Hollywood studio. 
bolt a buffet lunch, and scribble their 
wishes on a card. M.C. Bailey and Pro- 





Bill Early 


M. C. BarLey, QUEEN For A Day Apams & MopELs 
They're glad to be sad. 


boys were planning to leave school be- 
cause they were ashamed of their clothes, 
and how the youngest had to get up at 
3:30 a.m. to peddle his papers. Hovering 
near by with a handy Kleenex, Bailey 
cackled cheerfully into the TV camera. 
Her wish was modest enough: clothes for 
the boys. It was no contest. With a burst 
of applause, the studio audience of goo 
sister sobbers one day last week named 
Phyllis Adams “Queen for a Day.” 

The Laments of Contestants. By blend- 
ing this mixture of trouble and bubbles, 
NBC's Queen for a Day has become tele- 
vision’s hottest daytime property. Every 
afternoon Monday through Friday, some 
10 million TViewers—nearly half the na- 
tion’s audience at that time—follow the 
laments of five contestants, and the con- 
trapuntal clownings of M.C. Bailey, 48. 
An additional 1,000,000 or more listeners 
tune in the show on the Mutual radio 
network. 

During its twelve years, Queen for a 
Day has sifted the short and simple an- 
nals of some 15,000 women, judged 3,100 
unhappy enough to be crowned winners, 
and given out prizes worth $14 million, 
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ducer Mynatt select the 21 likeliest wishes, 
and backstage interviews just before air 
time pick the day’s five contestants to 
be judged by the studio audience. ‘The 
woman who gives her wish from the bot- 
tom of her heart,” muses Bailey, “just 
about gets it every time.” 

Bailey and the show’s staff of 30 usually 
manage to fulfill every queen's wish, no 
matter how outlandish. (One notable fail- 
ure: “World peace.”) The show hires de- 
tective agencies to run down lost children, 
once sent a winner to barber's college. 
“One lady wished for an electric eel,” 
says Bailey. “She wanted to make a broth 
for her son to help his asthma.” Without 
asking any questions, the show tracked 
down an eel and delivered. 

Buoyant Bobber. Clutching his long 
black hand mike like an all-day licorice 
stick, Bailey hustles his 45-minute show 
along at a breathless clip, spices his com- 
mercials with chorine-costumed models, 


* Queen Adams won a wardrobe for each of 
her sons, a movie camera and projector, a ster- 
ling silver set, china, a dinette set, a home 
freezer, a living room suite and a trip to Ireland. 
Total value: $5,700, all taxable. 


keeps a ready supply of ice water and 
smelling salts for any ladies who fall by 
the wayside. His dapper mustache twitch- 
ing with mirth, Bailey is half sideshow 
barker marveling at the sorrows of his 
ladies. half vaudeville straightman. “TI let 
myself be on the spot, not the lady,” 
claims Bailey, who learned his rapid-fire 
delivery as a longtime radio announcer. 
But when an opening comes his way, 
Bailey will gleefully jump in with a sally. 
Most contestants merely smile, but some 
slash back. “Once a lady almost choked 
me to death to get my attention,” recalls 
Bailey. looking back over his twelve years 
on the show. “One woman knifed me in 
the leg with a fingernail file because she 
wasn’t picked the winner. I got away 
fast.” Despite such occupational hazards, 
M.C. Bailey is a contented man as he 
bobs buoyantly on his tide of tears. “I 
don’t have any more idea than the viewer 
at home of what people will say,” he says 
happily. “It isn’t monotonous. We main- 
tain a good standard of entertainment.” 


Closeup of a Twister 

“Tt’s coming our way. . . boiling along, 
churning rather slowly. It ought to be 
here in just one minute. Now, we're going 
to have to step out of the way here to let 
this tornado go past. There it goes!’ Sec- 
onds later, as the black twister screamed 
past him, Newsman Bob Whitten of Dal- 
las’ KRLD told radio listeners how the 
tornado flipped a huge trailer truck 50 ft. 
into air, then smashed it down atop an 
empty car. Listeners could hear the thud 


of debris on and around Whitten’s 
own car. 
Like Whitten, newsmen from other 


Dallas radio and TV stations helped make 
last week’s devastating storm what one 
scientist called “the best-documented tor- 
nado in history.” As the whirling funnel 
gouged a path through the city from 
southeast to northwest, killing ten, injur- 
ing 200 and causing a $4,000,000 loss in 
smashed homes and businesses, radiomen 
tracked it closely in swift mobile units. 
Since the twister rarely moved faster than 
20 m.p.h., they often sped in front of it, 
frequently beat police and disaster units 
to scenes of havoc. They gave thousands 
of homeward-bound motorists accurate 
reports on where the tornado was heading, 
warned of streets already clogged with 
mangled power lines and telephone poles. 

When the tornado struck across town 
from his home, NBC Cameraman Maurice 
(“Moe”) Levy, 34, grabbed his 16-mm. 
hand camera, hopped into his car and 
headed straight for the distant black col- 
umn. He met it within the city’s Negro 
district, stopped his car every few feet 
(leaving the motor running) to get pic- 
tures, never let it get more than 200 yds. 
away. Once he returned to his car to find 
it jammed with terrified survivors. Their 
terror grew when they realized, after re- 
fusing to get out, that Levy was trying to 
stay with the twister, not get away from 
it. “We're coming. Jesus!” some of them 
chanted. “We're coming!” Levy, who es- 
timates that he has covered four torna- 
does a year for 15 years, got some 
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unforgettable footage, enabling NBC, in 
three successive news shows, to give mil- 
lions of viewers a chilling sensation that 
the swirling mass was heading right at 
them out of the screen. 


Review 

Rodgers and Hammerstein’s musical 
Cinderella played last week to an audi- 
ence that, even discounting CBS's inflated 
guess of 107 million, was probably the 
largest in the history of entertainment. 
The show did nothing else to make his- 
tory, though it made 90 minutes pass 
prettily and smoothly. Sweet-voiced Julie 
(My Fair Lady) Andrews fitted the hero- 
ine’s role as if it were a glass slipper. 
The hero of the evening was Composer 





CINDERELLA ANDREWS & GopMOTHER ADAMS 
Elsewhere, things look Grimmer. 


Richard (Oklahoma!, The King and 1) 
Rodgers, who even imitating Richard 
Rodgers gives a better imitation than 
anyone else. At least two songs—Do J 
Love You Because You're Beautiful? and 
Ten Minutes Ago—had the lilt to last 
for a while, and the record of Cinderella 
—issued well in advance of the show— 
was selling this week at the clip of a 
Broadway-hit album. However reminis- 
cent of other Rodgers’ works, the score 
had warmth and plenty of whirl to propel 
dancers through Choreographer Jonathan 
Lucas’ gay patterns in a slick production 
handsomely set and costumed by William 
and Jean Eckhart. 

By playing between acts, the music 
even made the commercials fairly tolera- 
ble. But it was no cure for Oscar Ham- 
merstein II’s script, which kept shifting 
uneasily between the sentimental and 
the sophisticated, and making each seem 
lamer than the other. The modern ap- 
proach produced a down-to-earth skeptic 
of a Godmother (Edith Adams) with 
sequined eyelids and, for a magic wand, a 
drum major’s baton. The attempt at in- 
nocent fairy-tale enchantment was some- 
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times harder to take: one interminable 
lovers’ dialogue consisted of stilted inani- 
ties that sounded like a whole musicom- 
edy’s worth of song cues laid end to end. 
Hammerstein, a gentle soul, also evidently 
felt compelled to soften the children’s 
fable for grownups by reforming the 
wicked Stepmother and Stepsisters into 
merely pesky comic types. While making 
one of TV’s biggest splashes and giving 
impetus to a cycle of fairy tales,* Cin- 


derella also displayed the gulf that can | 


still yawn between TV standards and 
those of the theater, by which Cinderella’s 
authors are usually judged. Although 
Authors R. and H. are bravely talking 
of adapting it for the theater, the show 
offered little reason to believe that it 
could last much longer on Broadway than 
it did on television. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, April 
11. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Shower of Stars (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
CBS). Jack Benny plays host to Tallulah, 
Ed Wynn, Julie London and Tommy 
Sands. 

Saturday Color Carnival (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Salute to the new baseball season. 
with Mickey Mantle, Don Larsen, Ted 
Williams and a show-business team in- 
cluding Tony Bennett and Janis Paige 
(color). 

The Last Word (Sun. 3:30 p.m., CBS). 
Novelist Laura Z. Hobson and Historian 
Arthur Schlesinger join the panel on the 
English language. 

Wide Wide World (Sun. 4 p.m., NBC). 
American Waters, from the Staten Island 
ferry in New York to Navy frogmen in 
the Pacific. 

General Electric Theater (Sun. 9 p.m.., 
CBS). Imogene Coca and Keenan Wynn 
in a cemedy-melodrama, The Cab Driver. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (Tues. 9:30 
p-m., NBC). Slow Assassination: Perén 
v. La Prensa, dramatization of the con- 
flict between the Argentine dictator and 
the great Buenos Aires daily. 


Rapio 


Conversation (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
Humorists S. J. Perelman and Harry 
Kurnitz join Host Clifton Fadiman to 
discuss “What I Would Do If I Had $10 
Million.” 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliac- 
ci, with Milanov and Tucker. 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 p.m., 
CBS). With Eugene Ormandy. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). With Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Boston Symphony (Mon. 8:05 p.m., 
NBC). With Charles Munch. Soloist: 
Isaac Stern. 


* Onetime Cinemoppet Shirley Temple was 
signed last week as narrator for a series of 
one-hour fairy tales, and things look Grimm 
elsewhere. CBS is preparing a go-min. musical 
version of Aladdin for the fall, and NBC has 
at least six others brewing, including Pinocchio, 
Hans Brinker and The Pied Piper. 
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In the major tournaments of '56 more . 
amateurs played Titleist than all the 
other balls combined! 

No other ball has ever established 
such a record in recent times. 

Check it at your own club, You'll 
probably find your low handicap 
players confirm the choice of the 
leaders. Then play Titleist yourself 
and you'll see why. 

Ask your pro which Titleist is best 
for you. Ask him, too, about Acushnet 
putters, gloves and head covers, 


ACUSHNET 
GULF BALLS 


Sold the World Over Through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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No. 2 in a new series: 


The 
first men 


on the moon 


What Douglas engineers 
are doing 
to make it possible / 


Space travel, a dream five years 
ago, is now so near reality that 
lunar landings are predicted by the 
end of this century. 


This is hastened by knowledge 
being gained in present and practi- 
cal research. For instance, when 
Douglas engineers find new ways 
for fliers to survive high gravita- 
tional pulls at supersonic speeds, 
they also help some future pilot 
survive the blast-off of a moon- 
bound rocket. And current studies 
on heat dispersion, aimed at getting 
an intercontinental missile back 
into our atmosphere without air 
friction burning it up, will apply to 
the problem of returning a space 
ship safely to earth. 





With the possibility of interplanetary flight accepted 
by engineers, man now looks to outer space and is 
speculating on new power sources needed to get him 
there. A predicted break-through is the plasma engine, 
which will harn ions or light itself to drive aircraft 
nearly 186,000 miles per 


in its field, building rorels and missiles te milits 

use. Nike Ajax (above) is already guarding principal 
cities, and soon the more potent Nike Hercules will be 
ready to take over these a gnments. Thor, an inter- 
mediate range ballistics m is undergoing tests, 
and on the c fied list are many other out-of-this- 
world projects in engineering, design and construction. 
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John G, Zimmerman—Srorts It.ustrateo 
Masters’ CHAMPION Forp 


Play it safe? ''The hell | will."’ 


POWERED PLEASURE 





Fast Finish 


After the semifinal round of the 21st 
annual Masters golf tournament at the 
Augusta National Golf Club, Samuel Jack- 
son Snead, 44, sneaked a look at the score- 
board and started with surprise. “You 
mean to tell me that ah shot a 74 and ah’m 
still leading this tournament?” drawled 
the balding West Virginian. “Man that 
must be a pitiful poor field out there.” 

Slammin’ Sam was wisecracking with 
relief. He was one slim stroke in front of 
a jammed-up field, still within easy reach 
of such familiar figures as Doug Ford, 
San Francisco Amateur Harvie Ward and 
Defending Champion Jack Burke Jr. A 
new tournament rule, restricting the final 
two rounds to the top 4o players, had 
eliminated such venerable Masters as Golf 
Professor Ben Hogan and Dentist Cary 
Middlecoff, 1956 Open champion. But 
there were 18 rough holes and 39 rugged 
competitors left. 

As it almost always does in the Masters, 
the real competition came from an al- 
most unexpected source. Doug Ford, 34, 
a moon-faced, black-haired young pro who 
plays out of Lake Mahopac, N.Y., got out 
of bed on the morning of the final round, 
remembered that he was three strokes 
back and decided “to go for everything 
in sight.” 

Once he made up his mind, Doug 


couldn't seem to do the job fast enough. 
While Snead strolled along playing just- 
under-par golf, Doug Ford all but ran from 
tee to green. His flat, awkward swing 
whipped out short, straight drives. His 
approach shots were dead to the pin. His 
putter rarely missed. On the 15th his drive 
left him a 245-yd. carry over water to the 
green. “Mistuh Ford,” said his caddy, “you 
better play it safe.” “The hell I will, boy.” 
said Ford. He swung his spoon, made the 
green and holed out for a birdie four. 

Snead, meanwhile, was slowing down. 
He was still flirting with par, but behind 
Ford’s hot-handed game, par was not go- 
ing to be good enough. Doug Ford shot 
not a single bogey; he had five birdies on 
his scorecard when he stepped to the 18th 
tee. His drive was straight, but he found 
his approach shot buried all but out of 
sight in a green-protecting trap. Now, if 
ever, he had an excuse to change his pace, 
to slow down and study his lie. He knew 
better. He walked into the sand, barely 
looked at the ball before he swung his 
wedge in a vicious arc. The ball soared 
high, dropped short of the hole, rolled 
straight into the cup. Ford sent his club 
soaring just as high as the ball. “Oh my 
God,” he shouted. “That’s the best, shot 
I ever made!” 

It was his best shot and his finest round 
of golf ever. His six-under-par 66 had 
brought him home with a total of 283. He 
was two strokes ahead of Snead, three 
ahead of a fast-finishing Jimmy Demaret. 
And he was Master of the Masters. 
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HEN blue water widens between hull and dock, the 

frayed world brightens for the boatman. All roads 
ashore may lead toward Miltown, but the buoyant water 
works its own tranquilizing magic. Never since the day 
some primitive yachtsman learned to balance a floating log 
have boating buffs pursued their pleasure with such elegance 
and ease. From agile outboard runabout to stately, seagoing 
cruiser (see color spread), today’s powered craft are designed 
for comfort. 

There are still stubborn sailors at docks and yacht-club 
bars who sneer at “the stinkpots” and curse the day that 
chrome comforts began to crowd out the stern delights of 
cruising under canvas. But the onrush of powerboating was 
inevitable after World War II. Weekend sailors came home 
to find that battle-tested boat-building skills were already 
turning out the kind of craft that millions of Americans 
had always wanted. Men who had no taste for the tangle of 
a sailboat’s rigging and no patience with the vagaries of 
wind and tide discovered that there were powerboats to fit 
their pocketbooks. Outboards that had been beefed up to 
handle hefty assault boats became fine engines for modest 
cruisers; plastics, Plexiglas and molded plywood went into 
hulls that took a minimum of care. All of a sudden boating 
was almost all fun. 

Families Afloat. Today boating is the No. 1 U.S. family 
sport. Last year some 28 million Americans spent more 
than $1.25 billion on a U.S. pleasure-boat fleet of more than 
6,000,000. More than three-quarters of those boats are out- 
boards. Only 9% are sailboats without inboard auxiliaries 
(and many of these carry small outboards ). Waterways that 
hold little attraction for the sailor—from the Florida Keys 
to the current-ridden reaches of the inland rivers—now 
swarm with powerboats, Middlewestern barns many miles 


from the nearest navigable lake make fine boathouses for 
light “amphibious” cruisers and their uncomplicated trailers. 

With so many families on the water, providing places for 
them to berth has become a business in itself. New marinas 
have opened everywhere. The 10,000 docks that claim the 
fancy name range all the way from shoreside gas-pump and 
comfort stations to fine public moorings and swank “boatels” 
boasting restaurants, swimming pools, grocery stores and 
water and electricity at every slip. When the big boating 
boom started, the casual voyager could find hardly more than 
100 marinas worth visiting. 

The U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary and the U.S. Power Squad- 
rons have teamed together, and in 211 cities, inland as well 
as seaside, teach the new weekend navy the intricacies of 
navigation and pilotage in meticulously planned courses. 
Predicted Log races (which pay off on all-round seamanship, 
not speed) provide competition for the powerboatman who 
wants to test his talents. More and more fishermen are 
taking their own sea-kindly craft far offshore. 

Tensions Ashore. Salty old sailors may still grumble about 
a powerboat's wake as it washes through a crowded anchor- 
age, but powerboatmen no longer suffer from a sense of 
inferiority; they have learned to snarl back at “canvas 
hoisters.”” The only ones who cause any real trouble are the 
“hot-rodders,” speed-happy delinquents, both inboard and 
outboard, who assault the peace and risk others’ lives and 
limbs when they cut loose. 

Neither sail nor power has room for the hot-rodders. 
When a real boatman casts off, he wants to leave his anxieties 
behind for a long day’s cruise and a quiet cove, where the 
anchor goes down and the cocktail flag flaps from a yardarm. 
Having tasted such pleasure only a landlubber would prefer 
the tensions of Saturday jukeboxes and Sunday traffic ashore. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY MORRIS ROSENFELD 
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More of the Best 


In spite of all the talk about the com- 
ing tidal wave of students and the great 
shortage of teachers in higher education, 
there has been only one significant nation- 
al effort to encourage top college students 
to go into college teaching. Founded at 
Princeton University in 1945, the Nation- 
al Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
has been awarding up to 174 grants a year 
for graduate work, but the talented young 
men and women it has thus channeled into 
the profession represent only a fraction of 
the numbers needed. Last week the program 
got a windfall that will enable it for the 
next five years to increase its annual 
grants to 1,000. The windfall: $25 million 
from the Ford Foundation. 

Of the total amount, $11 million will 
finance $2,200 grants to get promising stu- 
dents through their first year of graduate 
study. Another $10 million will go to uni- 
versities to help graduate students, wheth- 
er Woodrow Wilson fellows or not, beyond 
their first year. In addition, $2,800,000 
will finante an intensive recruiting cam- 
paign to be waged by more than roo facul- 
tymen at 1,000 campuses across the U.S. 
The whole idea, says Vice President Clar- 
ence Faust of the Ford Foundation. is not 
only to train more teachers but to get the 
best: “The quality of higher education will 
not be served by meeting the faculty short- 
age with inadequately prepared people or 
by training those of mediocre ability.” 


Set the Student Free 


Are today’s students too tightly chained 
to the textbook and the lecture, too little 
prodded into original work? Charles Ode- 
gaard, dean of the College of Literature. 
Science and the Arts at the University of 
Michigan, felt that the answer, when he 
wrote a special letter to some top mem- 
bers of his faculty in 1955, was yes. 
“There is a constant threat,” he warned 
his readers, “that our educational prac- 
tices will be dictated by the lowest com- 
mon denominator.” 

Though the university already had a 
flourishing honors program, Dr. Odegaard 
felt that something more was needed to 
encourage the superior student to greater 
independence. Last week, after long fac- 
ulty study, the university appointed a 
director of a sweeping new plan that will 
relieve selected students of all departmen- 
tal requirements, allow them to work on 
their own. One professor said of the plan: 
“It is conceivable that a superior student 
could get a degree here without attending 
a class at all.” 

Actually, the University of Michigan is 
only one of several campuses that have 
taken the plunge. Last month Dartmouth 
announced that it would revamp its cur- 
riculum to make students rely more than 
ever before upon their own reading (Time, 
March 25). A few days later, Amherst 
answered that it would try out an experi- 
mental reading course “designed to permit 
upperclassmen to read widely in a special 
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field of interest, with no supervision.” 
Last year Marquette started an “optional 
class privilege” (i.e., unlimited cuts) pro- 
gram for top students, and this year Wil- 
liams began putting its better boys in spe- 
cial small seminars, now lets them carry 
out research projects to wherever those 
projects might lead (sample subject: an- 
nihilation of positrons and electrons to 
produce gamma rays). At college after 
college, the cry seems to be: set the 
student free, Examples: 

@ Now ten years old, Yale’s Scholars of 
the House program has provided much of 
the inspiration for the big fight for inde- 
pendence. Each year 15 to 18 seniors are 


Joe Clark 


MICHIGAN'S ODEGAARD 
Away with the common denominator. 


allowed to pick a research project and a 
professor to give them guidance. They 
may write a novel or produce a volume of 
poems, pursue such topics as “William 
Wordsworth’s Metrical Forms” or “De- 
velopment of the Hero in Dostoevsky’s 
Novels.” Though the Yale library is their 
chief haunt, they have carried on research 
everywhere from Washington to Israel 
to Tunisia. 

@ To encourage and stimulate their 
brighter applicants, Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe in 1954 began allowing some to take 
advanced courses in their first year, gave 
a few sophomore standing, admitted oth- 
ers after they completed the eleventh 
grade. They also began letting upperclass- 
men skip one or two courses and use the 
time for original work in their chosen 
fields. 

@ The University of Chicago gives espe- 
cially promising students a “tutorial” year, 
allows them to settle upon one field and 
to choose courses and “planned leisure” 
activities related to it. To get an A.B., 
students must pass stiff written and oral 
exams and write a “Bachelor's essay.” In 


1954 When the program began, only one 
student tried it (his special interest: a 
comparative theology study of Tillich and 
Maritain). Today there are ten. 
Q Last fall Iowa’s Grinnell College start- 
ed a “four-three” program to permit cer- 
tain students to earn a fourth credit for 
extra independent work done in special 
three-hour courses. Though neither pro- 
fessors nor students are entirely satisfied 
with the program, it at least has forced 
the library to double the number of books 
it buys each year. 
@ Next year Antioch plans an independ- 
ent study program in which certain seniors 
will be left so much to their own devices 
that they will live part of the time away 
from the college. Says Chairman Morris 
Keeton of the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee: “We want to make the student 
able to generate his own projects and 
studies. We think that by senior year he 
should be entirely on his own and off 
campus, so he can’t see the profs. And we 
don’t intend to correspond with him.” 
However much they may differ, such 
programs indicate serious doubts about 
U.S. higher education. As practiced now. 
says Assistant Dean John C. Esty Jr. of 
Amherst, “most education is a hoax. You 
just don’t get it by placing students in 
juxtaposition to books and professors for 
four years.” The hoped-for symbol of 
education at its best, says Dean of the 
College Robert Streeter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is “the student alone 
with his books.” 


Fella Belong Mrs. Queen 

The tall, jaunty lecturer who took his 
place behind the lectern in London’s Roy- 
al Festival Hall was obviously a person- 
able sort. But that was no guarantee that 
he would not also be a crashing bore. Aft- 
er all, he was pretty much of an amateur 
at the illustrated lecture business. His 
subject, “My Story of the Commonwealth 
Tour,” sounded a bit dull, and his audi- 
ence—2,000 teen-agers imported by the 
Ministry of Education’s Imperial Insti- 
tute from schools in London and the 
Home Counties—was not the easiest kind 
to handle. Nevertheless, from the minute 
His Royal Highness Prince Philip, Duke 
of Edinburgh, opened his mouth, he had 
his captive audience captivated. 

Forbidden Fruit. Assuming the slightly 
gruff air of an indulgent uncle, he began 
by asking: “Can you hear me at the back? 
I don’t want to waste my time.” The au- 
dience laughed, and Philip went on. “Even 
if you were in a jet,” said he, “I don't 
think you could get around the world in 
less than 48 hours. But this morning you 
are going to do it in 60 minutes, so you 
can imagine that it is going to be a bit of a 
rush.” Then, after a glance at the mound 
of slides in front of him, Philip changed 
his mind: “I hope you all had a good 
breakfast this morning, because you may 
not be through before teatime.” 

Though he had to admit that he never 
got to Singapore on his recent 36,000 
mile trip (“Perhaps I shouldn't tell you, 
but I believe the schools were rioting”), 
he whisked his young audience through 20 
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Always out in front— 


New 1957 
Spalding Dot 


Repeated tests conducted under all 
kinds of wind and weather condi- 
tions prove the new 1957 Spalding 
DOT® really delivers the goods in 
every way. 


Tougher, too! 


A truly remarkable new DURA- 
THIN® cover resists cutting, scuff- 
ing and bruising like no other high 
compression ball you ever played. 
The new DOT stays gleaming white 
and puttable hole after hole, wash- 
ing after washing. 


Now easier to identity! 


New super-distinct polar markings 
make the '57 DOT easier than ever 
to identify. Try the DOT your next 
round. It’s sold through golf profes- 
sionals only. Remember—all Spald- 
ing merchandise is unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


The 1957 Spalding DoT will outplay 


and outlast any other golf ball on 
the market! 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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different lands, dropping offbeat bits of | 
information on the way. The Seychelles. 
he explained, are “supposed to be the orig- 


| inal Garden of Eden. They grow a double- 


| legged white bird that had flown aboard 





| work to states that do. By such exchanges, 


ended coconut there that is supposed to 
be the original Forbidden Fruit. I'm not 
surprised. I tasted some. I think Adam 
was very ill-advised to taste it.” 

Prison Is a Treat. When he got to New 
Guinea, he reported that the natives are | 
utterly baffled when they are jailed for 
wrongdoing: “Prison is a treat. They get 
three square meals a day and interesting 
work to do.” One slide showed a long- 


his ship on Trafalgar Day. “We called him 
Horatio,” said Philip. “I must confess I 
still don’t know what sort of bird it was.’ 
At one point he played a record of some 
pidgin English. “It is a very old lan- 
guage,” he explained, “and has to be 
learned. For instance, they called me ‘Fel- 
la belong Mrs. Queen.’ ” 

In 80 minutes Philip finished, but the 
laughter and cheers of his audience echoed 
far beyond the walls of Royal Festival | 
Hall. Cried the Daily Sketch on its front 
page: “What should we do about a Prince 
who can capture the most difficult audi- 
ence in the world? Well, if we've any 
sense we should put him on TV. Forward 
BBC! Forward ITV! Get moving!” With 
uncharacteristic swiftness, the BBC did 
move, announced that Philip would repeat | 
his talk over a nationwide hook-up. 


The Ivey League 


It would have cost Louisiana State 
University $5,000,000 to build the school 
of veterinary medicine it so badly wanted 
and L.S.U. had only $500,000 for the 
project. What could it do? The answer 
was easy: L.S.U. put its problem to an 
organization called the Southern Regional 
Education Board, arranged to send its 
future vets to campuses in other states. 
Had the problem come up only a few 
years before, L.S.U. would still be stumped. 

Founded in 1948 by the Southern gov- 
ernors, the S.R.E.B. has been a major 
boon to higher education in Dixie. But the 
man most responsible for its success is its 
soft-spoken, diplomatic Director John Eli 
Ivey Jr. When the governors found him, 
Sociologist Ivey was only 28—the young- 
est full professor at the University of 
North Carolina. His mission with the 
S.R.E:B.: to fill the gaps in Southern 
higher education by getting states and 
campuses to share each other's facilities, 

Cooperate, Coordinate. Sixteen states | 
are now members of the S.R.E.B., and 
65 colleges and universities have joined 
the Ivey league to cooperate in 30 differ- 
ent fields. Each year the board arranges 
to send hundreds of students whose home 
states do not have schools of medicine. 
dentistry, veterinary medicine or social 











says Ivey, the board not only relieves 
hard-pressed campuses of the necessity of | 
adding facilities that would be duplicated 
elsewhere; it strengthens the graduate 
schools already in existence. For instance, 
Nashville's Meharry Medical College, a 
medical and dental school for Negroes, 
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Welcome, brother, 
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To a Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon 
is like a handshake without warmth. 

Old Hickory shows you why. 
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The best friend ice ever had. 

With it you rediscover Manhattans, 

make Old Fashioneds new. 
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was in financial straits when the S.R.E.B. 
came along. Now, with about 60% of its 
students coming from outside the state, 
it is in business to stay. 

By coordinating their work in other 
fields, the South’s colleges and universi- 
ties no longer have to spread themselves 
thin trying to cover the whole academic 
waterfront. In 1951 the South had no real 
graduate-nursing program. The University 
of North Carolina had a school for public- 
health nursing, but there was still no place 
to train psychiatric nurses, administra- 
tors, teachers and supervisors. Through 
the board’s work, six campuses in six 
states now have nursing schools, each of 
which concentrates on one specialty. 

False Notion. Though North Carolina- 
born Dr. Ivey has kept his board out 
of the integration controversy, he has 





Jay 8. Levito 
Tue Soutn’s Ivey 
Down with isolationism. 


sold educators and politicians alike on 
the idea that “there is nothing more iso- 
lationist than our colleges, and there is 
no greater barrier to sound development 
than the generally accepted notion of 
institutional sovereignty.” The board's 
biggest job ahead: a survey of the South 
to see what will be needed to meet the 
coming onrush of students. 

Unfortunately, John Ivey will not be 
around to see the survey through. This 
week New York University announced 
that it had snatched him for its No. 2 job 
the executive vice-presidency. To the 16 
governors who head the S.R.E.B. mem- 
bership, it was a blow—which was prob- 
ably the surest measure of Ivey's success. 
Said Florida’s Governor Le Roy Collins 
somewhat ruefully: “He is one of the top 
young men in the nation. He has preached 
the sound doctrine that the South should 
use the manpower and brains of the South 
to improve the South. that we should stop 
the flow of our best-trained men and 
women to the North. And now I hope he 
hasn't deserted us entirely.” 
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FIRST AND FOREVER 


lower initial price through lower 


from its, 


day-after-day operating costs, your 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine can build your savings into 
thousands of dollars. 

A major contribution to this out 
standing economy is Sensimatic’s 
unrivalled ability to give you original 
printing on two or more related 
records in single automat operations. 

Take a statement and ledger, for 
instance. You merely slip them side 
by side into the carriage. Then any 
item, any total you enter on the 
statement can be repeat-printed on 
the ledger automatically! 

It may be hard to believe—at first— 
the way that carriage moves back and 





SENSIMATIC 


{MOUNT-RETAINERS help to make possible the 


automatic repeat-printing of ems and totals—end duplicate posting. 


forth from form to form all by itself 
... the way a Sensimatic “remembers” 
and repeats every posting requirement! 
Yes, just as you want it! 

You can polish off tivo complete 
posting operations like one, without 
adding costly extra registers. Thus, 
Sensimatics offer you automatically 
repeated original printing for far less 
than other accounting machines can. 

\ demonstration? Ask our nearby 
branch, or write to Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


| Burroughs 





accounting costs two ways 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic™ are trademarks, 











A banker talks 


Some noon hours he only listens. 


But talking, or just taking things in, a 
banker gets to know what his neighbors 
think. 


This is necessary because a banker has 
to know a community inside out before he 
can give it financial guidance, and put its 
idle money to work in wise and profitable 
ways. 


So bankers live and work in the commu- 
nities they serve. They share the ups and 
downs of home-grown economies. They lend 
a sympathetic ear to individual problems 
and offer advice or counsel when itis sought. 
And they willingly accept the civic leader- 
ship placed in their hands by neighbors. 


Participating, talking and listening, 
bankers build progressively better banks. 
The net result is that commercial banking 
today solidly underpins the American way 
of doing business, and has the respect of 
the American people. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank is proud to 
represent and provide banking service in 
New York for more than 3,900 banks in 
towns, villages and cities from coast to coast. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COR? 


























Piggott Motors in Rock Island, Illinois 
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Pittsburgh branch of Davey Tree Expert Co. 


The building you've always wanted 
but couldnt afford until... 


,. - Butler mass-produced the essentials of the 
building itself —a rigid steel frame and a life- 
time metal roof so perfectly designed and manu- 
factured that assembly is only a bolting job. It 
is erected in days and forms a strong, low-cost 
base on which you can construct the balance of 
your building. 

Since the frame supports the roof, walls 
needn't be bulky and costly. They can be slim, 
attractive curtain walls that go up quickly and 
economically. The frame provides post-free in- 
teriors with unobstructed widths up to 100 feet. 





Keep this spacious area intact or divide it with 
low-cost partitions according to your needs. 
Architectural opportunities are virtually un- 
limited. Although all the buildings pictured 
above are constructed around Butler rigid 
frames, each is distinctively different. And they 
represent the lowest cost way to build well. 


Get all the facts from your Butler Builder 
listed under “Buildings” in the yellow pages of 
your telephone directory. Ask to see the new 
sound-slide film, “Distinctive, modern buildings 
... born on the production line.” Or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


eg, pmonNe® 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlonta, Ga..* Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill, * Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 


New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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SCIENCE 





Keeping the Satellites Cool 


Looked at casually, the three shiny. 
silvery balls, 20 in. in diameter, seem to 
be made of polished aluminum. A closer 
look shows that they have an elusive 
iridescence, like the rainbow colors of 
soap bubbles. This is the only visible hint 
that there is something tricky about their 
shiny surfaces. The three balls in the 
Naval Research Laboratory at Washing- 
ton are satellites for Project Vanguard to 
place on orbits circling the earth. 

Heat Balance. To make observations 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere, the in- 
struments in a satellite must be kept 
fairly cool. The job is harder than it 
sounds. Space is neither hot nor cold, 
but an object exposed to sunlight in space 
may get pretty hot. The temperature that 
it reaches will depend on how its surface 
absorbs dnd emits radiation. If the energy 
that it absorbs from sunlight is greater 
than the energy that it emits as heat 
rays, the body’s temperature will rise. The 
amount of heat rays that it emits will rise 
too, Eventually, the outgoing heat will 
balance the incoming solar energy, and 
the body’s temperature will stop rising. 

The task of the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory was to find a surface for the sat- 
ellite that 1) does not absorb much solar 
energy, and 2) gets rid of the energy that 
it does absorb without becoming too hot. 
When the satellites came from their man- 
ufacturer, Brooks & Perkins, Inc. of De- 
troit, they were thin-skinned magnesium 
spheres plated with gold. Aluminum is 
better for reflecting sunlight, but since 
aluminum will not stick to gold, the gold 
had to be covered with a thin film of 
chromium, Aluminum will stick to chro- 
mium, but it also mixes with it and loses 
part of its reflecting power. So the chro- 
mium film in turn had to be coated with 
glassy silicon monoxide, and then with 
aluminum. 

The delicate work of depositing the 
coatings was done by the Army Engineers 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. Each satellite was 
put in a vacuum chamber and turned, like 
a chicken on a spit while the materials 
in the coatings were evaporated electri- 
cally and deposited on its surface. The 
final coat was a second layer of silicon 
monoxide, 

No One to Freeze. The two outer lay- 
ers determine the satellite’s reaction to 
solar radiation. Silicon monoxide is trans- 
parent to visible light, so the powerful 
visible part of the sun’s radiation pene- 
trates to the shiny aluminum and is most- 
ly reflected back into space. The tem- 
perature of the aluminum rises slowly. 
both because it is a poor absorber and 
because the silicon monoxide layer in 
contact with it is a comparatively good 
radiator of infra-red (heat) rays. By ex- 
perimenting with different thicknesses of 
silicon monoxide, the Navy’s scientists 
think they can keep the temperature of 
the skin below 140° F. The sensitive 
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instruments inside will be comfortable at 
about 120° F. When the satellite passes 
into the shadow of the earth, its tempera- 
ture will drop suddenly to below zero 
Fahrenheit, but since it will be inhabited 
only by frostproof instruments, the Navy- 
men do not care how cold it gets. 


Hybrid Turbine 


A nove! but not new kind of engine is 
figuring more and more often in engineer- 
ing literature and bull sessions. Last week 
the Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors Corp. gave details about 
the large (6,000 h.p.) free piston engine 
that it has built to repower the Liberty 


Time Diagram by V. Puglisi 


Ship William Patterson, Smaller free pis- 
ton engines are under development by 
General Motors for passenger cars and 
trucks. The Ford Motor Co. is deep in 
free pistons, and is trying them out for 
autos and farm tractors. 

Just Like Steam. The charm of the 
free piston engine is that it has many of 
the advantages of the straight gas turbine 
with none of the main disadvantages. The 
glamorous turbojet that flies through the 
air with such wonderful ease is as helpless 
on a highway as a bat or a hummingbird. 
Even the workaday turboprop (a gas tur- 
bine that delivers power through a shaft, 
not through a jet of gas) is hard to adapt 
to ground uses. Chief failings: 1) poor 
fuel economy, especially at low speed, 
2) cost of heat-resistant parts, 3) sluggish 
response when power is called for. 

The free piston engine is a hybrid: a 
simplified piston engine that develops no 
direct mechanical power, but delivers high- 





pressure exhaust gas that can be made to 
run a turbine, just like steam from a 
boiler (see diagram), 

In each horizontal cylinder or “gasifier” 
(there may be any number of them feed- 
ing the same turbine) are two pistons that 
slide back and forth. When they move to- 
gether in the center, they compress a 
charge of air and heat it so hot that fuel 
sprayed into it burns immediately, as it 
does in a conventional diesel engine. The 
explosion heats the air still hotter, raises 
the pressure and forces the pistons apart. 
As they move away from each other, they 
do three things: 1) the large disks on their 
outer end draw fresh air from the atmos- 
phere into chambers behind them; 2) they 
compress captive air in a “bounce cham- 
ber” at each end of the cylinder; 3) they 
uncover two sets of ports in the wall of the 
combustion chamber, 

Compressed air previously stored in the 
compartment surrounding the combustion 
chamber rushes through the open ports. 
scavenging out of it the burned gases and 
pushing them, still at high pressure, into 
the pipe that leads to the turbine. At 
last the increasing pressure in the bounce 
chambers stops the pistons and pushes 
them back toward the middle of the com- 
bustion chamber. Their end disks act as 
air pumps, raising the pressure of the air 
in the storage compartment. When the 
pistons have covered the ports, the air in 
the combustion chamber is compressed 
and heated, and the cycle starts over again. 
The net result of this operation, which 
may be repeated thousands of times per 
minute, is a large volume of gas forced 
through the spinning turbine to create 
mechanical energy. 

Jack-Rabbit Start. Free piston engines 
are still full of bugs, but their seemingly 
indirect way of generating power has its 
points. Since the combustion gases start 
their work cycle at extremely high pressure 
and temperature, the thermal efficiency of 
the engine (the amount of mechanical 
energy that it gets out of the fuel) can be 
very good. It has no flywheel, crankshaft 
or connecting rods. It has many valves to 
shunt air through the various chambers. 
but they are all self-operating, and none 
are exposed to high temperature. The 
engine can be made to run on almost any 
combustible liquid, even thick black bunker 
oil, Since the gases that spin the turbine 
have been mixed with scavenging air, they 
are not very hot (800-900° F.), so the 
turbine need not be made of expensive. 
heat-resistant metals. 

For use in automobiles, trucks, etc, the 
free piston engine has special advantages. 
The gasifier, its heaviest part, can be placed 
under the hood while the turbine can be in 
the rear at the end of a gas pipe. This 
eliminates the drive shaft that clutters 
low-slung cars, and it distributes the en- 
gine’s weight in a desirable way. Unlike 
straight gas turbines, free piston engines 
have quick response. The man whose self- 
confidence is supported by making jack- 
rabbit starts when the traffic light turns 
green will not suffer deflation if his dream- 
car of the future has free pistons in it. 
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That beautiful car of yours 


When you close its door with a solid “chunk”... when you 
raise its hood, or stow your golf bag under its rear deck 
..- you may well be handling products of The Budd 
Company. For Budd produces body parts for all the 
major automobile manufacturers in the United States, 
and Budd licensees abroad do the same in Europe. 

For many years the Budd body business, Budd wheels, 
brakes, hubs and drums and Budd stainless steel rail- 
way passenger cars, have profoundly influenced and 
changed the course of enormous industries, not only in 
the fabrication of products made of steel, but in the 
production and use of steel itself. For example, Budd in- 
vention of the Shotweld process made stainless steel a 
valuable structural material in many fields. 











B-o+ 


NEW BUDD ACTIVITIES 


Now Budd is bringing the same imagination, the same 
limitless urge for progress, the same curiosity to explore the 
unknown, to new activities attuned to a new technological 


world—with impressive physical and human resources. 


Included are developments in the employment of 
products of nuclear technology . .. the invention of new 
systems of measurement and control in automation .. . 
the design and construction of aircraft and missile struc- 
tures not only of greatly increased strength and rigidity, 
but also capable of withstanding the intense heat gen- 
erated by hypersonic flight speeds...and fibres and 
plastics to control and channel the mystic forces of the 
electric and electronic industries. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32. 
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KIYOSHI KOJIN TEMPLE, TAKARATUKA, JAPAN 
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PAINTER TESSAI’S PATRIARCHS 
OF RELIGIONS BOATING TOGETHER 
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Japanese Master 


In what amounts to a major shift in 
Japanese national taste, an almost for- 
gotten Confucian scholar named Tomioka 
Tessai, who died in 1924 at the age of 
88, is emerging as Japan’s most popular 
painter since the Ukiyo-e masters of the 
17th and 18th centuries. What makes his 
sudden rise to fame so surprising is that 
Tessai’s work boldly departs from the 
polish and finish of Japan’s professional, 
court-painting tradition. Instead, he used 
a rough. impulsive brushwork that often 
seems closer to the West than to the 
Orient. 

The Japanese public’s enthusiasm for 
Tessai’s work soared in 1955 when To- 
kyo's National Museum of Modern Art 
turned over its entire three floors to an 
exhibition of his works. Western-oriented 
Japanese compared his work to Cézanne 
and Van Gogh in its vigor and independ- 
ence; the president of Japan’s Society for 
International Cultural Relations called 
Tessai “the greatest giant produced by 
Japan in recent times.” Early this year 
a crowd of 20,00c showed up on the 
opening day of another Tessai exhibit. 
Now with a traveling exhibit of 53 Tessai 
paintings, which opened last week at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum, the 
U.S. will get its first comprehensive look 
at Tessai’s works. 

Ten Thousand Books. Tessai belonged 
to the Nanga (Southern) or Bunjin (Lit- 
erary Man) school of scholars for whom 
art is a secondary accomplishment. To 
keep their amateur standing clear, they 
scorned the meticulous brushwork of the 
professionals. Tessai, who considered his 
calligraphy an essential part of his art, 
took up his brush only when the spirit 
moved him. Not until the final decade of 
his life did he decide that he had mastered 
his craft. 

Born into a Kyoto family engaged in 
making priests’ robes, Tessai was appren- 
ticed in pottery-making, was encouraged 
in his scholarly interests as a youth 
by Rengetsu. a Buddhist nun famed 
for her verse. But from then on, Tessai 
was largely self-taught, spent the rest of 
his life carrying out the ancient Chinese 
precept: “Read 10,000 books and travel 
10,000 miles.” Though Tessai_ traveled 
extensively throughout Japan—including 
a visit to the Hairy Ainus in Hokkaido 
(Tessai sketched them humorously, look- 
ing like prime candidates for Cartoonist 
Al Capp’s Lower Slobbovia)—and did 
drawings and maps for the government 
topographical office, it was scholarly read- 
ing that remained his prime inspiration. 

Boating on the Yangtze. One of Tes- 
sai’s favorites was Sung Dynasty Poet 
Su Tung-p’o (they shared the same birth- 
day), and Tessai, in his painting Latter 
Red Cliff Ode, illustrated the poet's de- 
scription of a night’s boating on the 
Yangtze River near Huang-chou, culmi- 
nating in the dramatic moment when the 
poet saw two cranes fly by (later revealed 





in a dream to have been two Taoist 
immortals). The painting is now in the 
ceremonial process of being declared one 
of Japan's national treasures. 

The Patriarchs of Religions Boating 
Together was done in Tessai’s last year. 
The six figures, representing key per- 
sonages in Buddhist, Taoist and Con- 
fucian religious history, are symbolic of 
Tessai’s belief in the underlying unity 
of Oriental religions. By his controlled 
use of sumi-ink splash and brush strokes, 
Tessai turned his white paper into a 
water-lily-strewn waterway and sky; at 
the same time his forceful brushwork 
created 4 proto-modern example for much 
that in Western painting passes for ab- 
stract expressionism. Looking at these last 
works, one Japanese critic mused: “They 
are like flowers that bloom on an aged 
plum tree.”’ Then he exclaimed in admira- 
tion: “Tessai became a dragon.” 





OT everybody has the stuff to be an 

art collector; it takes money and taste 
as well as the urge to collect. Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr. had all three by the time he 
was a senior at Harvard. Grandson of the 
founder of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
son of its second editor-publisher, he had 
been surrounded by art at home from 
childhood, and had sharpened his taste in 
four years as a fine arts major. In 1936 
Joe Pulitzer made his first leap as a col- 
lector, bought Amedeo Modigliani’s Elvira 
Resting at a Table (opposite). For the 
next two decades he kept buying paint- 
ings and sculpture. Today, at 43, Editor- 
Publisher Pulitzer (he succeeded his late 
father in 1955) owns about 140 works of 
art and has become one of the U.S.’s 
fastest rising collectors. This week, for 
the benefit of Harvard’s Fogg Museum, 
more than half of his collection is on 
exhibit at Knoedler’s in Manhattan. 

What the exhibition plainly shows is 
that unlike so many collections, Pulitzer’s 
was not bought like stocks and bonds as 
an investment (“I don’t use investment 
counselors for art’). Nor was it selected 
by commissioned experts. Pulitzer never 
played it safe when it came to collecting 
art. “I buy only what I like and what I 
consider significant, not what others may 
recommend that I buy,” says he. “Other- 
wise, my collection would have neither 
character nor individuality.’ 

It has both. Except for an Ingres and 
Van Gogh drawing, a Cézanne oil and a 
few other late toth century works, the 
collection consists entirely of contempo- 
rary art, ranging from Afro to Vuillard 
and including Picasso, Rouault. Matisse, 
Klee, Braque, Mir6, Villon, Bonnard, 
Tamayo. Elvira and another early buy, 
Max Beckmann’s Zeretelli (opposite), are 
typical of the individual pictorial styles 
and expressiveness that caught Pulitzer’s 
eye. One of the best painters to come out 
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BECKMANN 


One of a series of psychological portraits painted betweer 
1923-1932 by German-born Expressionist Max Be 

Zeretelli depicts lean figure and sardonic ri 
features of Caucasian prince who turned ballet 








MODIGLIANI 


Pensive study of a favorite model. Elvira was painted 
by Italian-born Amedeo Modigliani in his distinctive 
ter, debauched by alcohol 
ion in Paris at age of 35, 


stvle few months before 





and drugs, died of cons 








THIS IS 


Rochester 





E SLOPES OF SEVEN 
HILLS, covered with 
lush pasture and boun- 
tiful crops, surround 
Rochester, the fifth 
city in Minnesota in population... 
the first city in the world in medicine. 





Here is where the Doctors Mayo 
lived and worked—and created a 
center of medicine and research that 
serves the whole world. Here is The 
Mayo Clinic, the world’s largest 
association of physicians in private 
practice...St. Mary’s, the world’s 
largest private hospital... The Mayo 
Foundation, the world’s largest grad- 
uate medical school. Three men of 
Mayo’s have been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine. ° 


Hospitality is a fine art and a big 
business in Rochester. A third of a 
million visitors every year stay at the 
city’s 38 hotels, 33 motels and 200 
rooming houses...dine at 69 fine res- 
taurants...shop at 383 retail stores. 








Physician 
Hosteler and 
Manufacturer 


No. 8 in a Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


Rochester's factories testify to an 
agricultural past and an industrial 
future. The world’s largest dairy 
processing plant is located here, as is 
Minnesota’s biggest poultry hatchery 
and a major vegetable canning plant. 
Rochester recently was selected as 
the site of an $8,000,000 business 
machine factory which opens 
this year. 

If you are interested in locating a 
new plant or branch in a city that of- 
fers the finest features of metropoli- 
tan living within blocks of fertile 
fields and scenic countryside, con- 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 


sider Rochester. 140 acres of 
planned industrial sites with util- 
ities and trackage are available. 
Rochester and the nearby area pro- 
vides a steady labor supply. Abun- 
dant, economical natural gas is 
brought to the city by Northern 
Natural Gas Company and distribu- 
ted locally by Peoples Natural Gas. 


The Area Development Departments 
of Peoples Natural Gas, Rochester, 
Minnesota, or Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, will be 
happy to answer your questions 
about Rochester. 





lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 





of Germany in this century, Beckmann | 
did this perceptive portrait of the ballet 
dancer-prince in 1927 as part of his con- 
stant effort to find “the bridge which leads 
from the visible to the invisible.” Pulitzer 
bought it in Switzerland in 1939 after the 
Nazis. calling it “degenerate,” banned it 
from German museums. 

Modigliani’s sad and tender Elvira, per- | 
haps depressed at the sight of the dying 
man painting her, was done in his char- 
acteristic arabesque style. By the time he 
painted this picture, “Modi” no longer 
had the strength to stagger around Paris | 
with Utrillo, each toasting the other as 
“the greatest painter in the world” and 
“the greatest drinker.” A few months after | 
he finished the picture the painters, sculp- 
tors, poets and models of Montmartre and 
Montparnasse gathered for his funeral, 
and an enormous cortege solemnly fol- 
lowed the hearse to the cemetery. All 
along the road the same policemen who 
had arrested the gay and irresponsible 
Modi with such alarming regularity came 
to attention and saluted the coffin. 


Crumbling Museum 

Italy, from top to toe, is a vast museum 
containing some of the greatest monu- 
ments of Western civilization. But it is 
rapidly becoming one of the world’s most 
ill-kept storehouses of classic art. 
@ In Venice, the parish priest of the 12th 
century church of San Felice, off the 
Grand Canal, was forced to stop in mid- 
Mass last spring as cracks suddenly opened 
across the church nave walls, showering 
the congregation with plaster. Near by, the 
floor of world-famed San Marco is sinking, 





Santo Stefano is developing its own lean- 
ing tower, scores of palazzos and villas are 
becoming increasingly strapiombati (out 
of plumb). 

q In Rome, Santo Stefano Rotondo, con- 
secrated in the 5th century and the world’s 
largest church in the round, has been 
closed for eight years while rain pours 
through gaps in the roof. The sign on 
the barred door reads: Attenti alle frane 
(Watch out for falling stones). 

@ In Milan, Santa Maria delle Grazie 
(which houses Leonardo da Vinci's recent- 
ly restored Last Supper) also has a fine 
cloister with Bramante frescoes, largely 
ignored and badly damaged by water seep- 
ing through walls and ceiling. 

@ In Florence's Santa Croce, Italy’s great- 
est Franciscan church, rain falls through 
the battered roof of the Bardi chapel, forms 
pools on the cracking floor. 

In protest against the Italian govern- 
ment’s refusal to appropriate sufficient 
funds for art restoration, Italian Fine Arts 
superintendents have twice gone out on 
strike. Last week the government finally 
promised some emergency help: $32 mil- 
lion as a first move toward “the safeguard- 
ing of our artistic heritage.” But with 
1,270 churches and chapels, 720 palazzos 
and villas (including Raphael's Roman 
villa), 200 fortresses and 120 masterpieces 
(including those by Titian and Tintoretto) 
in need of immediate attention, at least 
$1oo million was needed to cover only the 
most urgent requests. 
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Flagship of a world-famed fleet 


Here is the S. S. President Cleveland, luxury flagship of the President Fleet, 
outbound from California for a six-week voyage to Hawaii, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong and return via Japan and Hawaii. Plying this, and other 
sea lanes—Round-the- World, Southeast Asia and New York to California—are 
forty-one crack passenger vessels and cargoliners offering the finest of cruise 
travel and skilled, dependable freight service. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


SERVING FOUR MAJOR WORLD TRADE ROUTES 





KEEP 
ALIVE 


.. . the spirit of freedom among 
the 70 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain. To do this, Radio 
Free Europe must continue 
spreading the Truth... the free 
world’s most powerful weapon 
against Communist propagan- 
da. Your help is vital to this 
vital cause! Mail your Truth 
Dollars—as many as you can— 
to Crusade for Freedom, c/o 
your local postmaster— 


Published as a public service in C00 p- 
eration with The Advertising Council 








TRa Ova Wing | 
Wonderfully good, here is ONE wine 
everybody likes... easy to serve, goes 


with everything. America's first—and 
America’s favorite vin rosé. 


California 
GRENACHE ROSE 


FREE —Quorterly News on wines and recipes, 
Write Almadén Vineyards, P.O. Box 906 
© Los Gatos, California 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Spring Rise 

Since the U.S. economy came through 
the first quarter full of vigor, expressions 
of doubt about its health for the rest of 
1957 all but disappeared last week. The 
Department of Commerce reported that 
personal income reached a record annual 
rate of $336.7 billion in February, fore- 
cast even fatter pay envelopes ahead for 
the nation’s workers. Starting off the sea- 
sonal spring rise, employment rose to 
63.865,000 to set a record for March. Re- 
tail sales were holding firm, and produc- 
tion was expected to hold its record 1956 
pace. 

Last week it was also plain that spring 
had belatedly arrived for the auto indus- 
try—though not quite the sort of spring 
that was hoped for. Ward's Reports said 
that auto sales in the last ten days of 
March ran 13.59 over the previous ten 
days and boosted March sales over the 
half-million mark for the first time since 
June. Sales performances of individual 
lines were impressive: Buick sales were 
up 32% in the last ten days, Ford up 
15%, Oldsmobile up 10%. March sales of 
lagging General Motors were the best since 
last fall and 21% better than G.M.’s own 
sales experts had predicted. Even hard- 
pressed American Motors was able to 


announce a 30.5% rise in sales of its 
Rambler. 
Nonetheless, auto manufacturers and 


dealers last week faced the fact that while 
1957 looks like a better year for sales 
than disappointing 1956, there probably 
will be no robust spring upsurge as in 
previous years; instead they see a solid 
steady rise. 


Good Earnings 


Even for those who foresee another 
healthy year for business in 1957, a small 
worry has been that rising labor and ma- 
terials costs will knock profits below 1956. 
Last week, as earnings reports began to 
come out for the first 1957 quarter, there 
was less cause for worry. Among compa- 
nies reporting profit rises in the first 
quarter or corresponding fiscal period (end- 
ing Feb. 28): 

@ Fedders-Quigan Corp. (air condition- 
ers): $1,185.798 (64¢ a share) v. $906,090 
(52¢ a share). 

@ Parke, Davis & Co.: $5,246,080 ($1.07 
a share) v. $4,196,864 (86¢ a share). 
@ Avco Manufacturing Corp.: $3,119,876 
(34¢ a share) v. $665,300 (7¢ a share). 
@ M. A. Hanna Co.: $3,118,107 ($1.01 a 
share) v. $2,743,362 (89¢ a share). 

@ Ten New York banks reported first- 
quarter earnings above 1956. 


UTILITIES 


Private Power Wins 

The long battle between public and 
private powermen for the right to develop 
Hell’s Canyon finally ended. By refusing 
last week to review the case for public 
power, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
the Federal Power Commission's 1955 
judgment in favor of private power. That 
judgment ruled in effect that private en- 
terprise is preferable when it stands ready 
to serve the public interest quickly and 
efficiently. 

At issue in 1955 had been two alternate 
ways to dam the turbulent Snake River 
between Idaho and Oregon: 1) a single, 
high federal dam costing $400 million, 





IpAHO Power’s BROWNLEE Dam SITE IN HELL’s CANYON 
A $19.5 million gamble on free enterprise. 
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which would generate 800,000 kw., or 2) 
three low, privately built dams costing 
$190 million, which would generate 783,- 
ooo kw. The FPC licensed the Idaho Pow- 
er Co.'s low-dam plan on grounds that 
Congress was reluctant to pay for the high 
dam. Idaho Power promptly went to work 
on Brownlee Dam, first of its three low 
dams, even though public power groups 
went to court to block it. Gambling on 
winning its case, the company has since 
spent $19.5 million toward completing 
Brownlee by 1958. 

New Climate. But public power pro- 
ponents are far from giving up. Though 
Hell's Canyon was lost, they knew that 
Northwestern industrial and political cli- 
mates have changed since the FPC ruling 
in 1955. With no big new dams completed, 
Northwest economic growth is slowing 
down. Cheap power from public dams 
built under the New Deal is now inade- 
quate, and few new industries are moving 
in, As a result of this—and the Demo- 
cratic victories in the Northwest last year 
on a public power platform—there is grow- 
ing pressure for more Government help in 
developing the vast Columbia River basin. 
Below Hell's Canyon on the Snake River 
(chief Columbia tributary), private pow- 
er had planned two power-only dams at 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 
Though approved by former Interior Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, the plans were ten- 
tatively disapproved by an FPC study 
last month that favored a proposed $450 
million multipurpose (power, flood control, 
irrigation) federal Nez Perce dam below 
the confluence of the Snake and Salmon 
Rivers. In addition, Interior Secretary 
Fred Seaton believes that the private plans 
may be too limited (Time, Feb. 25), is 
studying an alternate multipurpose federal 
dam at Pleasant Valley. 

New Future. Underlying the new at- 
mosphere is a better understanding of 
what private power can and cannot do. 
Encouraged by the “partnership” policy 
during the first Eisenhower term, long- 
dormant private companies have meshed 
with local public utilities since 1952 to 
open up new projects adding some 4,500,- 
coo kw. to the Northwest power pool. 
But such projects are chiefly local, barely 
keep abreast of minimum needs. 

Meeting in Seattle last week, the North- 
west Public Power Association saw the 
only solution in a Columbia River region- 
al authority that could coordinate and fi- 
nance both public and private projects in 
long-term development. “The hydroelec- 
tric power potentialities of the Columbia 
Basin are less than a third realized,” said 
Major General Walter K. Wilson Jr., 
Army Engineers deputy chief of construc- 
tion, Said Association President Peter C. 
Spowart of publicly owned Seattle City 
Light: “Private utilities can hardly be ex- 
pected to support an effort beyond their 
own power requirements. Only a region- 
wide, publicly owned agency can absorb 
these costs.” 
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AVIATION 


Saucer Terminal 

When the $120 million Terminal City 
at New York’s Idlewild Airport is com- 
pleted in 1960, none of its structures will 
be as startling as the saucerlike oval shel- 
tering Pan American World Airways’ pas- 
sengers and planes. In plans for Pan Am’s 
$8,000,000 jet-age terminal, announced 
last week, the chief feature is a four-acre 
cantilever roof of pre-stressed concrete 
that extends 110 ft. over the aircraft park- 
ing apron. Protected by the overhanging 
roof, travelers will board their planes 
directly from second-floor waiting rooms 
along level gangplanks to ft. above the 
ground, Incoming passengers who do not 
have to go through customs will get their 


AIR SUBSIDY will soon be ended for 
Pan American World Airways. Because 
Pan Am is earning at least 7% return 
on mail pay and passenger revenues 
(commercial traffic rose by 25% in 
1956), CAB will cut fiscal 1957 sub- 
sidy to $2,500,000 from planned 
$7,663,000, eliminate expected 1958 
grant of $5,516,000. 


FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS are ex- 
pected to be stopped soon. Congress 
and Treasury Secretary Humphrey are 
lining up behind Senator Byrd’s bill 
to end write-offs except for plants to 
produce new weapons for which pres- 
ent facilities are unsuitable. Byrd 
claims Treasury loses billions. 


FIRST U.S. TRADE SHOW behind 
Iron Curtain will unveil low-cost 
American fashions at Poznan Interna- 
tional Fair in Poland this June. To 
ill-clad satellite housewives, Manhat- 
tan’s Ohrbach’s will display $600 ward- 
robe for family of four, emphasize 
synthetic fabrics with prices indicated 
to underscore U.S. bargains. Polish 
mannequins will model the styles. 


AIRWAY USERS’ TAX will be sub- 
mitted to Congress by Commerce De- 
partment, which will probably urge 
boost in aviation gas tax (now 2¢ per 
gal.), plus levy on now untaxed jet 
fuel. It will help finance CAA’s six- 
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Pan Am’s Proposep TERMINAL AT IDLEWILD 
The loading is on the level. 


baggage within five minutes from a speedy 
conveyer belt. 

The terminal will admit travelers 
through an air curtain instead of doors, 
provide plenty of seats (500 compared to 
La Guardia’s 358) and check-in counters 
(48 within 4o ft. of the entrance). It will 
be able to handle up to 1,800 cars an hour, 
a fully loaded 160-passenger jet airliner 
every 15 minutes. 


Dutch Treat 


For eleven years the Dutch have been 
trying mightily to get new U.S. air routes 
to add to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ 
profitable runs from Amsterdam to New 
York and Curacao to Miami. They have 
been opposed both by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which feels that the U.S. is 


TIME CLOCK 


year program for air-lane control by 
ground radar stations, automatic navi- 
gation equipment. New control system 
will cost $810 million to build, about 
$430 million a year to operate by 1962. 


TRUCK-SALES BOOM for Interna- 
tional Harvester is pushing biggest 
U.S. farm-equipment maker ahead of 
American Motors Corp. as nation’s 
No. 4 automotive producer. New fig- 
ures show International's 1956 truck 
sales jumped two-thirds to $573 mil- 
lion, ranking company just behind 
front-running truckers Chevrolet and 
Ford. Trucks now account for 46% of 
International’s business v. 29% for 
farm equipment. ° 


PAY TV TEST will be ordered by 
FCC to see if U.S. public will buy it. 
For limited period non-network sta- 
tions in some big cities will transmit 
“scrambled” TV images of music, 
sports and theater events on special 
channels that can be picked up by 
dropping 25¢ to $2 per program into 
decoder attached to home TV set, or 
by paying monthly fee to stations. 
Several systems seek testing. 


ITALY’S FIRST SUPERMARKET 
is doing such a booming business that 
five new ones will be started in Rome 
this year. In June Romans will try an- 
other U.S. import—Italy’s first drive- 





already well serviced, and U.S. airlines, 
which want no more competition. Domes- 
tic lines keep a watchful eye on foreign 
carriers since the State Department grant- 
ed lush U.S. air routes to West Germany's 
Lufthansa (Tre, June 27, 1955). But 
the Dutch made their campaign an affair 
of national honor, Last week, faced with 
rising Dutch feeling, the U.S. State De- 
partment decided to please a NATO ally 
at the risk of angering U.S. airlines. It 
granted the Dutch two new routes: KLM 
will now be allowed to land at Houston 


on its Amsterdam-Montreal-Mexico City 
route, fly from Curacao to New York 
(either directly or through Miami). 


Complaints from All. The department's 
decision. which had to be approved by the 
White House did not seem to please any- 


in theater, with space for 560 cars, plus 
carhop snack service, automatic wash- 
ing machines to do the laundry while 
family watches film. 


FATH FASHION HOUSE of Paris, 
which carried on under Widow Gen- 
eviéve Fath after Jacques Fath died 
in 1954, is going out of dress business. 
Once ranked with Dior in sensational 
creations, House of Fath will sell only 
such accessories as hosiery, gloves, 
perfumes. 


SPACE-SHIP PROPULSION will be 
investigated by North American Avia- 
tion Inc. under new $50,000-a-year Air 
Force contract. Company's Rocketdyne 
Division will study methods of gener- 
ating ions, i.e., electrically charged 
atoms, to provide thrust. Power for 
ion generator would probably come 
from small nuclear reactor or solar 
power plant. 


NEW EMPLOYER WEAPON has 
been okayed by U.S. Supreme Court to 
combat “whipsaw” strike, in which 
union strikes one member of employ- 
ers’ bargaining group in effort to break 
the group. Court ruled that if one 
company is struck, members of group 
can legally stage united-front lock- 
outs. Decision strengthens employer 
associations, which bargain collective- 
ly with some 5,500,000 workers. 
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HE backbone of the U.S. economy 

is made up of small businesses— 
they account for some 4,000,000 of the 
4,250,000 U.S. firms: Yet small busi- 
ness is in deep trouble. While big busi- 
nesses are getting bigger and taking a 
iatter share of the market, small com- 
panies are shackled in their attempts 
to grow by heavy—and often discrim- 
inating—taxes. Wrote Florida's Dem- 
ocratic Senator George Smathers to 
President Eisenhower last week, in 
p eading for the creation of a Cabinet- 
ranking Secretary of Small Business: 
“Every single barometer indicates a gen- 
eral worsening of conditions for smaller 
firms. Time is running out for the 
small businessman.” 

The Small Business Administration 
defines a small business as a retailer 
with annual sales of not more than 
$1,000,000, or a wholesaler with sales 
of $5,000,000 or less; Washington wags 
describe it as one that cannot afford 
to keep a lobbyist in the capital. Ac- 
tually, the facts speak more eloquently 
on behalf of the troubled small busi- 
nessman than any lobbyist could. More 
small concerns went out of business 
last year than in any year since 1940; 
bankruptcies this year are running 
higher than in 1956. Small business’ 
share of total manufacturing sales 
slipped from 18.9% in 1947 to 12.3% 
in 1956. 
























e 

The mortality rate for new busi- 
nesses has always been high—largely 
because of mismanagement and inex- 
perience. But the fact that business 
failures since 1947 have doubled among 
firms ten years old and older indicates 
that taxes are now the real trouble. 
After paying the Government 30% of 
earnings under $25,000 and 52% over 
it small firms have proportionately far 
less than bigger companies to use for 
expansion. To escape extinction, more 
and more smaller firms are forced to 
merge with bigger companies, thus ac- 
celerating the trend towards monopoly. 
Faced with these facts, almost every- 
one in Washington agrees that small 
businessmen deserve a better break. 

The most direct help would be an 
overall tax cut. Both Democratic and 
Republican Congressmen have intro- 
duced measures to aid smaller firms 
either by raising the profit point at 
which the 52% corporate tax rate be- 
comes effective, or lowering the tax 
rate for profits under $25,000. A Cabi- 
net committee appointed by the Pres- 
ident recommended a cut from 30% 
to 20% for corporations with earnings 
of less than $25,000. But the Admin- 
istration, harking to Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey’s firm opposi- 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
Tax Relief Is the No. 1 Need 


tion to tax changes involving more 
than a “minimum” revenue loss, has so 
far regarded direct tax cuts as too ex- 
pensive. Moreover, corporate tax cuts 
would not benefit some 859% of small 
concerns that are not incorporated, 
now pay their taxes on a steeply grad- 
uated individual tax scale. 
e 

Corporate and individual income 
taxes are only part of a small business- 
man’s tax troubles. There are many 
other taxes that often discriminate 
against him in favor of big business. 
For example, many small companies 
with limited capital are forced to buy 
used equipment or old buildings, but 
must depreciate their investment for 
iax purposes at a less favorable rate 
than permitted for the new equipment 
big companies can afford¢o buy. Worst 
of all, inheritance ¢axes are so stiff 
that the heirs of many small family- 
owned businesses are often forced to 
sell off their holdings at distress prices, 
or are left without sufficient capital to 
continue operating. 

Since an overall tax cut seems out of 
the question, members of both parties 
in Congress, and the Administration 
itself, are backing measures to give the 
small businessman tax relief in at least 
these areas. The Administration hopes 
to present its proposals to Congress 
shortly. Among the remedies: 1) 
spread the payment of estate taxes 
over a ten-year period for all small 
firms, 2) give small firms the right to 
depreciate used equipment for tax pur- 
poses at the more rapid rate allowed 
for new equipment, 3) permit closely 
held corporations with no more than 
ten stockholders to be taxed at the 
partnership rate when it is less than 
the corporate rate, while continuing to 
take advantage of the corporation’s 
limited liability features. 


e 

Such relief measures are probably 
the most that the small businessman 
can hope for in the near future. Con- 
gressional experts calculate that they 
would cost the Government some $200 
million in tax revenues, but the Treas- 
ury puts the loss much higher—at 
$500 million. In any case, the tax loss 
would probably not be permanent: 
many of the payments, such as on in- 
heritance taxes, would only be de- 
ferred. Actually, cutting the taxes on 
small business might well increase the 
overall tax take, since it would give 
small businessmen cash to expand. 
Thus, as the President's Cabinet com- 
mittee pointed out, the measures would 
“tend to enlarge the national income, 
which is the ultimate source of all 
tax revenues.” 












body. Disappointed at their failure to get 
their No. 1 goal—a Montreal-to-Los Ange- 
les route—the Dutch made an unprece- 
dented complaint to Secretary of State 
Dulles, tartly announced that they will 
shortly renew this demand. Less than 24 
hours after the department’s announce- 
ment, the Senate also noted its displeas- 
ure; it voted to restrict presidential author- 
ity over international airline agreements in 
protest against the grant. (A similar Senate 
proposal died in the House last year.) 

Domestic airlines argue that the new 
routes for KLM (worth about $1,000,000 
a year in passenger and freight traffic) will 
open the door for much more foreign com- 
petition for U.S. airlines. The State De- 
partment got in return rights for U.S. car- 
riers to fly from any point in the U.S. to 
Amsterdam and beyond (the U.S. now 
flies from Amsterdam only to Frankfurt) 
and into and beyond Surinam and The 
Netherlands Antilles (Pan American al- 
ready flies to the Antilles). But U.S. car- 
riers belittle such concessions, point out 
that air traffic between the U.S. and the 
Antilles is light, and that Amsterdam of- 
fers little opportunity for extra Euro- 
pean traffic. 

The Dutch, for their part, insist that 
the new U.S. routes are a matter of sur- 
vival for KLM, which is 90% government- 
owned. KLM feels it must expand to re- 
main healthy since it cannot hope for a 
greater share of the European market, 
this means turning to the U.S. and Canada. 
The biggest foreign purchaser of U.S. air 
transports (all its equipment is U.S.- 
made), KLM also needs dollars to pay for 
some 30 new U.S, planes on order. But to 
the proud and independent Dutch, the 
prestige of their beloved KLM, the world’s 
oldest continuing airline, is as much at 
stake as money. 

Quick Comeback. Founded in 1919 by 
a roughhewn, forceful Dutch flyer named 
Albert Plesman, KLM inaugurated the 
world’s first scheduled airplane passenger 
service in 1920 by flying from London to 
Amsterdam in a chartered de Havilland 
16. By World War II it had a fleet of 51 
planes, served 61 cities in 29 countries. In 
a few days Nazi bombers almost com- 
pletely wiped it out. At war’s end KLM 
had only four planes in Europe, but Ples- 
man (who died in 1953) gathered KLM 
personnel from all over the world, led 
“the Flying Dutchman” in a remarkable 
comeback. Today KLM’s 160,000 miles 
of routes to 124 cities in 74 countries rank 
it as the world’s third airline in interna- 
tional passenger traffic (after Pan Ameri- 
can and British Overseas Airways Corp.), 
the second in international cargo. 


CORPORATIONS 
The Touch That Failed 


Hyman Marcus is a fast-talking former 
math teacher and Phi Beta Kappa man 
(Columbia) who in three years trans- 
formed a shaky manufacturer of laundry 
machines into a corporate complex gross- 
ing more than $90 million. In late 1953 
he bought his way into U.S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., an oldtime concern 
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Prize-winning cafeteria selects GOODFORM aluminum 


chairs for solid comfort...enduring beauty 


The beautiful cafeteria shown above is 
equipped, like so many leading hotels, 
clubs, industrial cafeterias and dining 
rooms, with Goodform aluminum chairs 
Their eye-catching black anodized 
frames and pure white upholstery blend 
harmoniously with the modern decor 
to create an atmosphere of friendliness 
and relaxation 


But that’s not all 


GUESTS LIKE THEM. No other chair 
offers Goodform’s exceptional comfort 
Here's handsome appearance built 


around a core of comfort 


OWNERS LIKE THEM. There ts a Good- 
form to complement every decorating 
scheme. With a choice of plain or color 
anodized aluminum frames and an 
unlimited selection of textures—both 
plastic and cord—in a wide range of 
harmonious color tones, you are certain 


to find the right chair for every need 


THEY RE A BETTER INVESTMENT. Ordi 
nary aluminum chairs are made 
from heat-treated sheets which are 
actually weakened by forming and 
welding. Not so with Goodform: they're 


heat treated after the frame is com 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT © GF AOJUSTASBLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF meta! business furniture is a GOOD investment 


pletely fabricated for extra hardness 
and strength throughout, Their satin 
smooth anodized finish and modern 
upholstery materials minimize main 
tenance and their extremely light 
weight means faster, easier handling 
Yes, there are many reasons why 
Goodform chairs serve better, longer, 


at lower cost 


Before you buy, be sure to see the entire 
line of Goodform aluminum chairs at 
your nearby GF dealer or branch office 
Or write The General Fireproofing Com 


pany, Dept T-62, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 




















Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


divide space instantly 
with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and institu- 
tions are using MOpDERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double-duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MODERNFOLD door 
from its “stack”’ position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 


They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. These folding doors make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling. Instal- 
lation is quick and easy. 

Lifetime Construction. MODERNFOLD 
doors have a double-strength, all-steel 
framework, which is covered by sturdy, 
washable vinyl. Maintenance is almost 
nil. They operate on an accordion prin- 
ciple, and come in standard and custom 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. DOC, New Castle, Ind. @ Jn Canada, New Castle Products Led., Montreal 23 


sizes, in many colors and finishes. 

Let your MoperNFoLd distributor help 
solve your space problems. He's listed 
under “Doors” in the yellow pages. Call 
him today. When planning new construc- 
tion or remodeling, see your architect. His 
professional advice can save you money. 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 


® 
modernfold 


DOORS 


THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 


In Germany, New Castle Products GM BH, Stuttgart—available in over countries throughout the world. 
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with $13 million in debts, shored up its 
tottering finances, became president in 
1954. By trading stock in the Hoffman 
Corp., he acquired 23 profitable subsidiar- 
ies, manufacturing everything from candy 
to tin cans. But somewhere along the line, 
Hyman Marcus’ magic touch began to 
fail. Day after day in recent months, U.S. 
Hoffman stock has been among the most 
heavily traded on the stock exchange, 
dropping from a high of 224 a year ago 
to last week’s low of 82. 

New Faces. Last week Hyman Marcus, 
at 42, moved upstairs to become board 
chairman of U.S. Hofiman. In came a 
group of new faces. Charles E. Stahl 
Jr., a 42-year-old Westchester County 
banker, will become president, and one- 
time U.S. Director of Price Stabilization 
Michael Di Salle chairman of the executive 
committee. Among the five new directors 
on Hofiman’s nine-man board: Eric John- 
ston, president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. Stahl and Di Salle 
will buy Marcus’ shares (reported to be 
about 200,000) in the corporate name, 
and gain working control of the company. 

Chief reason for the sleigh ride in Hoff- 
man stock was clear last week. Though 
Marcus announced last January that 
Hoffman's earnings for the first nine 
months of 1956 were $1.51 a share, the 


| year’s earnings turned out last week to 


be only 43¢ a share, about one-third of 
1955 earnings. There also was evidence 
that large blocks of stock had been 
dumped on the market by some who had 
traded their companies for Hoffman stock. 
Originally, they had promised to hold the 
stock for investment purposes. But later 
some of them had a change of heart when 
Marcus ran into personality conflicts with 
subsidiary executives (most of whom were 
kept on after the Hoffman take-over). 
Furthermore, Marcus was so busy buying 
new companies that he had little time to 


| run his corporate complex. In January 


Samuel Schulman, president of George 
McKibbin & Son, book manufacturers 
bought out by Marcus last year, and his 
associates started selling 144,000 shares of 
Hoffman stock with SEC approval. 

Honeymoon. Despite Hoffman's trou- 
bles, Stahl and Di Salle are confident of the 
company’s soundness, hope to tighten up 
its administration and step up earnings. 
Says Di Salle: “We're moving in on a family 
that has several new marriages, and all 
newlyweds have to adjust.” On the honey- 
moon will be an unwelcome guest, the 
SEC. It is investigating to determine why 
there were such big discrepancies in the 
public financial statements of the corpora- 
tion and whether U.S. Hoffman stock was 
traded illegally. 


The Rosiest Business 

For thousands of U.S. gardeners, the 
best reading of the winter comes when the 
postman delivers the spring catalogue of 
Jackson & Perkins Co., the world’s biggest 
rose growers. This spring the J. & P. cata- 
logue displayed more than 120 different 
varieties of roses in all floral colors except 
blue, breathlessly described them in the 
rosiest of prose. Among the new roses to 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


April 3, 1957 


914,078 Shares 
Reynolds Metals Company 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 per Share 


Reynolds Metals Company has issued to holders of its outstanding Common Stock transferable 
warrants evidencing rights, expiring April 16, 1957, to subscribe for these shares, at the price set 
forth below and at the rate of one share for each 11 shares held, all as more fully set forth in the pro- 
spectus. United States Foil Company and Reynolds Corporation, who as stockholders of Reynolds 
Metals Company will receive rights to subscribe for an aggregate of 463,212 shares of Common Stock, 
have advised the Company that it is their intention to exercise such rights. Such shares are not 
underwritten. Common Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus, 


Subscription Price for Reynolds Metals Company Common Stock 
$42 per share 


746,270 Shares 


United States Foil Company 


Class B Common Stock 


Non Voting—Par Value $1 per Share 


United States Foil Company has issued to holders of its outstanding Class A and Class B Common 
Stock transferable warrants evidencing rights, expiring April 16, 1957, to subscribe for these shares at 
the price set forth below and at the rate of one share for each 7 shares held, all as more fully set forth 
in the prospectus. Reynolds Corporation, who as a stockholder of United States Foil Company will 
receive rights to subscribe for an aggregate of 45,196 shares of Class B Common Stock, has advised 
the Company that it is its intention to exercise such rights. Such shares are not underwritten, 
Common Stock may be offered by the underwriters as set forth in the prospectus. 


Subscription Price for United States Foil Company Class B Common Stock 
$28 per share 


Copies of the applicable prospectie may be obtained from such of the undere 
signed (who are among the underwriters named in the prospectuses) as 
may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co., Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
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BLUE CROSS. 
protection helped 





our employees adjust 
easily when we moved 


to another state!” 


says K. K. KNICKERBOCKER, President, 


Acme Visible Records Company 
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“Before moving, we had Blue Cross for 12 years. We liked the trouble-free, 
on-the-spot service our local Plan gave in handling employees’ hospital care needs. 
In moving our company to another city, all of us were pleased to find this 
same conscientious service provided by the Blue Cross Plan in our new location. 


This continuing security made the move easier for everyone.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


EoPLE have faith in Blue Cross. More 
Pies 53 million Americans already 
have this protection. Today over 300,000 
leading companies have Blue Cross. 
Unique type of protection. Instead of 
inflexible dollar allowances, Blue Cross 





protection is based on the actual costs of 
hospital care in your community. This 
means that employees get realistic, prac- 
tical help from their Blue Cross . . . basic 
protection of the kind they and their 
families need most. 

Adaptable to management planning. 
Blue Cross can form the basis for any 





type of employee welfare program . .. 
broad or limited in scope . . . for large or 


small companies, 


Saves you paper work. Blue Cross 
spares you time-consuming investiga- 
tions and claim-filing. Members simply 
show their cards when being admitted. 
Blue Cross Plans handle details of pay- 
ment directly with participating hos- 
pitals. Blue Cross Plans have a close 
working relationship with hospitals— 
like a partnership. They, alone, are offi- 
cially approved by the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Cost is significantly low .. . in terms 
of benefits employees receive. Because 
Blue Cross Plans operate not-for-profit, 
every cent taken in, except for low ad- 
ministrative costs, goes toward paying 
for members’ hospital care. Last year 
alone, more than a billion dollars was 
paid out by Blue Cross. 
Judge for yourself. Get complete data 
‘on the special services Blue Cross can 
provide for your company. Contact the 
local Blue Cross Plan listed in your phone 
book, or write direct to Blue Cross Com- 
mission, Dept. 416, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 





These are typical 
of the leading companies 
that have Bive Cross: 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 
R. G. Le TOURNEAU, INC. 
SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 





® 


BLUE CROSS. 


® Blue Cross and symbol registered by 
the American Hospital Association. 
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dream over were Aida (“displays the same 
majestic grandeur and dark beauty as its 
namesake”), Golden Fleece (“performs 
with all the grace and beauty of a flirting 
ballerina”) and Spartan (“no race of men 
ever existed as strong and vigorous as the 
Spartans’’), 

Last week, in an attempt to keep up 
with the mail orders engendered by such 
come-ons, J. & P. was in the midst of its 
85th shipping season, with 1,200 employees 
filling orders from customers in 48 states 
for some 9,000,000 rosebushes. 

The J. & P. garden of roses embraces a 
2,300-acre home-base nursery at Newark, 
N.Y., 1,000-acre and 1,g00-acre rose fields 
in California and Arizona, plus smaller 
nurseries in New Jersey and Indiana. Sales 
this year are headed toward $9,700,000 
mostly of roses (by far the most popular 
U.S. flower) but also including such other 
J. & P. specialties as delphiniums and 
mums. In the rose business, in which it 
annually grosses three times the combined 
sales of its three nearest rivals, J. & P. 
also leads its field in adapting to changing 
times. In 1940 it promoted floribunda 
roses—many full-sized blooms carried 
candelabra-fashion on a single stem—for 
small gardeners who want to make the 
kind of splashy effect with half a dozen 
rosebushes that estate gardeners get with 
whole beds. Today 70% of J. & P.'s rose 
sales are in floribundas. For those who 
want dozens of blossoms on a single stalk, 
J. & P. developed the 5-ft.-high, fast- 
selling tree rose, still cannot keep up with 
orders. 

Patented Flowers. The company’s domi- 
nance of the field comes from the more 
than half a century of rose-growing and 
selling experience of President Charles H. 
Perkins, 67. Apprenticed at twelve to an 
uncle who founded the company in 1872, 
Charlie Perkins bought control in 1928, 
had a rough time during the Depression, 
which put the company $875,000 in the 












Martha Holmes 
ROSARIAN PERKINS 


Herbert Hoover 
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looms again. 


hole. In 1940 he broke into the mail-order 
field, encouraged by a new U.S. patent 
law that allowed the patenting and col- 
lection of royalties on new rose varieties. 
For the first time rosarians had a financial 
incentive to plunge into rose research, 
development and national promotion. 

Currently, Perkins spends $250,000 a 
year in the hunt for new roses (and 
$1,800,000 on ads and other promotion), 
employs a top geneticist, Eugene S. Boer- 
ner, as his chief hybridizer. Annually Boer- 
ner makes 10,000 hand pollinations, getting 
up to ten tiny seeds from each crossing. 
From some 250,000 plants nursed along to 
the bloom stage, less than half a dozen 
new ones are selected each year to go into 
J. & P.’s catalogue. A single rose may cost 
$50,000 to develop, but royalties on a 
single rose have hit $500,000, so, says 
Perkins, “it’s well worth it.” 

Hoover & Smith. Besides developing its 
own roses, J. & P. searches the world for 
new varieties, and pays out almost $250,- 
ooo a year in royalties for the rights to 
grow and sell its competitors’ roses. It 
even gives rivals space in its 17-acre show 
gardens at Newark, which last year were 
viewed by 600,000 visitors. 

In the highly speculative business, 
Charlie Perkins sometimes loses a bet. He 
turned down a chance to buy a French 
origination called Mme. A. Meilland. U.S. 
Competitor Conard-Pyle bought the rights 
to it in 1945, called it the Peace rose and 





made it a bestseller. Perkins countered by | 


developing the Fashion rose, made it such 
a fast seller that this year he will gross 
$410,000 from it alone. “In the rose busi- 
ness,” says Perkins, “the name is the 
thing.”” He once bipartisanly named two 
roses Al Smith and Herbert Hoover. After 
the 1928 election, sales of the Smith died, 
after 1932 the Hoover withered—but not 
for good. Lately, Hoover’s reputation as 
an elder statesman caused the Hoover to 
bloom again. 


MINING 
Third-Degree Burn 


“I wouldn’t advise anyone to invest one 
nickel in any uranium stock simply be- 
cause my name has been associated with it. 
I would hate to see anyone get burned.” 

So said Financier Floyd B. Odlum when 
his Atlas Corp. (total assets: $1ro9,621,- 
643) bought Vernon A. Pick's Delta ura- 
nium mine in southeastern Utah for the 
record price of more than $9,000,000 
(Time, Sept. 6, 1954). Last week, in Atlas 
Corp.’s latest financial report,’ Floyd 
Odlum disclosed that he himself had been 
badly burned. Instead of having nearly 
600,000 tons of ore worth about $25 a 
ton, Delta turned out to have only about 
100,000 tons worth mining, valued at 
about $20 a ton. The mine will probably 
close down in another two or three months | 
when the last of the 100,000 has 
been taken out. 

Though the bad news came as a shock 
to stockholders, Odlum had hinted at it a 
year ago at a Securities and Exchange | 
Commission hearing, held to pass on a 
merger of five companies into Atlas. Even | 
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K. K. KNICKERBOCKER, President, 


Acme Visible Records Co., says: 


RUE SHULD. 


gives our people 


protection that is 
backed by 


local doctors!” 


“In moving our company and employ- 
ees to another state, we were impressed 
by the fact that here, too, Blue Shield 
is a uniquely local enterprise .. . sup- 
ported by doctors of the community. 
We feel that this type of backing as- 
sures our people of highly effective pro- 
tection in meeting the cost of surgical 
and medical care.” 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 


local areas, Blue Shield Plans help 
al-medical expense. 
Important help...covers hundreds 
of different opera $... many non- 
surgical services, too. 

Flexible! Can be adapted to all types 
of employee benefit programs. 

Low in Cost. Except for necessary 
administrative costs all income goes 





people meet surgi 








to help pay doctor bills for members. 
Get the facts. Contact your local 
Blue Shield Plan or write Blue Shield 
Commission, Dept. 116, 425 North 
Wichigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


LUE 
— SHIELD. 


® 
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A Point Io Remember! 


Its quality and character never change! 








That’s the point to remember about 
Black & White, the point that has made 
it the most called for Scotch Whisky 


in America. 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 
The Settche with (Claret 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS | 
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if Delta did not pan out as expected, said 
Odlum at that time, it was worth $6,120,- 
000 as a tax loss to offset Atlas profits. 
Thanks to its interest in such other ura- 
nium properties as the Hidden Splendor 
Mining Co. (claimed value: $26 million) 
and the Lisbon Uranium Corp. (claimed 
value: $15.5 million), Atlas owns about 
5% of total known U.S. uranium deposits. 
On them, and its other interests, Atlas 
earned $2,991,036 non-taxable in 1956 be- 
cause of losses other than in Delta. 


GOVERNMENT 
Fiddle-Free 


The foolish lengths to which high-tariff 
advocates will go to protect home indus- 
try were demonstrated last week in a case 
involving imported violins. The Tariff 
Commission sent President Eisenhower a 
recommendation to treble the tariff on 
instruments valued by the foreign manu- 
facturer at $25 or less. The proposed new 
rate: 5249 ad valorem and $1.874 each 
v. the current 174% plus 624¢ each. 
Fiddle-faddle, said the President, vetoing 
the boost. He noted that violins and 
violas of this type are made by only one 
U.S. manufacturer, Jackson-Guldan of 
Columbus, Ohio, which employs 30 pro- 
duction workers. To protect them. the 
Tariff Commission was willing to stir up 
West Germany, France and Italy, which 
supply most of the low- and medium- 
priced violins bought in the U.S. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Packaged Goldfish. Goldfish in water- 
tight sealed plastic bags were put on sale 
(200,000 in ten weeks) by Missouri's 
Ozark Fisheries Inc. The polyethylene sack 
admits enough air for the fish, while char- 
coal and antibiotics keep the water pure. 
The goldfish can live three weeks in the 
bag. Price: 39¢ for a bag with two fish. 

Versatile Vacuum. Electrolux Corp. put 
on the market the “Turb-o-tool.” a util- 
ity kit that turns a vacuum cleaner into a 
handyman’s gadget. Slipped on the end of 
the air hose, a lightweight (2-lb.) rotary 
motor is operated by the cleaner’s suc- 
tion, develops enough power (up to 2,300 
r.p.m.) to drive a drill through 4-in. 
steel. The Turb-o-tool has accessories for 
sanding, scrubbing, polishing, other house- 
hold chores. Price: $39.75. 

Soft-Drink Tablet. ‘Fizzies.” tablets 
which turn water into fruit-flavored pop 
(orange, grape, cherry, lemon-lime), have 
been developed by Baltimore’s Emerson 
Drug Co. Fizzies proved so popular in test 
markets that they will go on sale nation- 
wide. Price: eight for 25¢. 

Fish Caller. Milwaukee’s Birch Kraft 
Inc. put on sale a fish-calling buzzer oper- 
ated by a flashlight battery in a water- 
tight cylinder. A fisherman hangs the buz- 
zer in the water, then casts when fish ap- 
proach what Birch Kraft says sounds like 
an insect in distress. The buzzer works 
best in quiet water, has attracted bass, 
bluegill, small varieties of salt-water fish. 
Price: $9.95. 
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UBLEM IN YOUR 
AFANDING BUSINESS ? 


“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide one answer 


Automation is now a practical means of increas- 
ing the productivity of office personnel. 


Thus, the acute problem of finding new personnel 
for expanding operations may be largely met by 
upping the output-per-person through automation. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 
value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits—not only 
by increasing the productivity of present personnel, 


MOORE BUSINE cos 
ss FORMS Ye 
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but also by reducing errors, speeding work, improv- 
ing employee morale. 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem ... plans the proper ADP system for your 
business...designs and manufactures forms 


needed for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore man (he’s in the telephone direc- 
tory). Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 
Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, Cal. 
No obligation, of course. 
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If you are a printer of 
continuous business forms, 


ask your Nekoosa Paper 
Merchant to show you samples of 
the Nekoosa Popers made for this 
purpose. Or write directly to... 





NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Born. To Roberta Peters, 26. shapely 
Manhattan-born Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, and Bertram Fields, 36, hotel own- 
er: a son, their first child; in Manhattan. 
Name: Paul Adam. Weight: 6 Ibs. 144 oz, 


Born. To Irmgard Seefried, 36. bouncy 
leading soprano of the Vienna State 
Opera, who has made four U.S. tours 
stirred Metropolitan Opera audiences as 
Susanna in Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
in 1953. and Wolfgang Schneiderhan. 38 
violin virtuoso: their second daughter 
second child; in Vienna. Name: Monika. 
Weight: 8 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Divorced. Betsy Blair (real name 
Elizabeth Boger), 33, reddish-haired ac 
tress of stage (The Beautiful People) and 
screen (Marty); from Gene Kelly, 44 
singing-dancing actor-director (An Amer- 
ican in Paris, Singin’ in the Rain): after 
15 years of marriage, one child; in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


Died. Dr. William Milton Adams Sr., 
$1, internationally known plastic surgeon 
onetime (1953-54) president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Plastic and Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery; of a heart ailment; in 
Memphis. 


Died. Ned Sparks (real name: Edward 
A. Sparkman), 73, sulphur-voiced. sour- 
puss cynicomedian (Lady for a Day, Imi- 
tation of Life), who once asked Lloyd's 
of London for $100,000 insurance against 
having a picture taken of him grinning 

didn’t get this wooden face by acci- 
dent. It's been my trademark, and it’s 
paid me well”); of an intestinal block 
in Victorville, Calif. 


Died. Major Hans George Hornbostel 
76, veteran of both World Wars, survivor 
of the Bataan Death March who in 1946 
although denied official permission to join 
his wife Gertrude at the national lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La., lived in a cottage 
on the hospital grounds until she was 
cured (Time, Sept. 26, 1949), then joined 
her in a campaign of education about 
Hansen's disease; of a heart ailment; in 
New York City. 


Died. Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz, 
76, terrible-tempered, medieval-minded 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Seville, 
who damned and damped down the gay 
traditional dances of his fun-loving peo- 
ple, banned their movies, shuttered their 
nightclubs; of a kidney ailment; in Ma- 
drid. His denunciation of Protestantism. 
and even of Franco's limited religious tol- 
erance (“It causes one real pain to see 
the tolerance shown toward non-Catholic 
sects . . .”’) made him almost as unpopu- 
lar with many of his fellow Catholics 
as with Protestants, eventually (1955) 
caused his diocesan duties to be shifted 
by the Vatican, in consultation with 
Franco, to another prelate. 
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“Pygmy” electrical connector is much smaller and lighter than standard connector, yet each accommodates 26 circuits. 


NEW BENDIX “PYGMY” CONNECTORS SAVE VITAL SPACE 
AND WEIGHT IN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Because planes and guided missiles 
use so many electrical connectors, 
Bendix has miniaturized them to save 
vital space and weight. Our Scintilla 


Division has developed a line of 


quality “pygmy” connectors con- 
siderably smaller and lighter than 
standard connectors without sacrific- 
ing performance ability. It’s a signifi- 
cant contribution to a vitally impor- 
tant miniaturization program in 
missiles and aviation. 


A thousand products 
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Scintilla Division’s rapid growth in 
the electrical 
proves there is a big market for 
quality. About nine years ago they 


connector business 


decided to make their own connectors 
because none then available suited 
their rigid requirements. At first these 
new connectors cost more, but they 
withstood 
extremes of moisture, dirt, tempera- 
natural 


extraordinary vibration, 


ture and a dozen other 


enemies of electric current. When 


“Condjx” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 





other people saw them, orders began 
to flow in. Today they are competi- 
tively priced and Scintilla Division 
manufactures millions of precision- 
built electrical connectors of many 
types and sizes for various industries. 

For information about our con- 
nectors, write Scintilla Division, 
Sidney, N. Y. For an interesting story 
of how Bendix Aviation Corporation 
serves many basic industries, write to 
the address below for “Bendix and 
Your Business’. 


a million ideas 

















In abstract.... 
beauty 


In concrete.... 
Ramset’ 


If you think beauty is only skin 
deep, you haven't considered the 
beauty of modern construction. 

For beneath this eye-appealing 
exterior, there is a heart of stone— 
to which pipe, conduft, and all service 
lines must be fastened. That’s the 
function of Ramser—the modern 
tool for modern builders. 

Many contractors saved money 
and shattered deadlines in this hotel 
with RaAmset’s powder-actuated 
speed and efficiency. It’s 15 times 
faster than old-style methods! 

Use it on your job. New catalog 
gives complete details and it’s ready 
now. It’s worth finding your 
Ramsert dealer in the yellow 
pages, listed under “Tools”. 


Americana Hotel—Miami Beach, Fla. 
Genl. Contractor: Taylor Construction Co. 
Architects, Morris Lapidus & Leo Kornblath 
Owners and Operators; Tisch Hotels, Inc. 
Plumbing by Markowitz Bros., Inc. 
Windows by Arnold Products. 





Ramset Fastening System 





12139-D Berea Road « Cleveland 11, Ohio 
116 
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CINEMA 





Case of the Missing Scripter 

The only notable change of expression 
that flickered over the bored faces of Hol- 
lywood’s stars and officials at the recent 
Oscar-awarding ceremonies came when the 
name of Robert Rich was announced as 
the writer of the year’s best original mo- 
tion picture story, The Brave One. After 
a startled pause, eyebrows raised curious- 
ly. Who was Robert Rich? 

Who, Indeed? Up to the stage trotted 
Jesse Lasky Jr., an officer of the Screen 
Writers’ Guild. The academy had asked 
Lasky to pick up Rich’s Oscar after some- 
one claiming he was Rich phoned to say 
that he had to sit up with his sick wife. 
But neither Lasky nor anyone else had 
ever heard of Rich—except Frank King, 
producer of the award-winning story of a 
boy whose pet bull is spared in the bull 
ring because of its gallant fight. King says 
he knows Rich all right, met him in Eu- 
rope in 1952 and bought a “five- or six- 
page treatment” of the story. Where is 
Rich now? “In Europe,” retorts King. 
“I'm looking for him now. He’s around 
34, and he wears a goatee.” 

King’s story left Hollywood profoundly 
unconvinced. Last week nearly everyone 
in the colony was gleefully playing a slap- 
stick guessing game about King’s goateed 
friend. Oddly enough, King has a nephew 
named Robert Rich who has occasionally 
worked around the studio. But this Rich, 
now an accountant, has truculently denied 
that he wrote the story. 

Before the guessing game started, Pro- 
ducer King and his two brothers were 
tagged with a $750,000 piracy suit by the 
Nassour brothers, independent film pro- 
ducers, who charged that The Brave One 
was lifted from a story they have been 
animating for the last four years. Nas- 
sour’s screenplay was done by Paul Rader, 
33, now a Boston television producer, who 
adapted a script written by Willis O’Brien, 
the Hollywood special-effects man who 
put the chill into oldtime movies, e¢.g., 
King Kong. After the Oscar-awarding 
show, Rader got a wooden Oscar from his 
co-workers bearing the inscription: “To 
Paul Rader, for the best story borrowed in 
1956.”’ Said Rader: “I’m convinced that it 
[The Brave One| came from my script.” 
(The Nassour brothers claim their suit 
was recently settled out of court.) 

Hurrah for Them! Other movie folk 
also thought they detected a familiar ring 
in The Brave One. Director Fred Zinne- 
mann recalled that the late documentary 
pioneer Robert Flaherty (Nanook of the 
North) had told him in 1931 of a similar 
story he wanted to shoot. Flaherty later 
sold the idea to Orson Welles, who pro- 
duced an unfinished version of the story 
for RKO called My Friend Bonito. In her 
Vermont home, Mrs. Frances Flaherty has 
no thought of suing anyone. “I wouldn’t 





| think about protesting that award,” she 


says, “but I’m highly amused by the 
whole situation.” Welles is even more de- 


lighted with the flap. “If they [the King 


brothers] used a lot of our stuff and it 
worked,” he chuckles, “hurrah for them!” 

At week’s end Rich’s Oscar was back in 
stock at the academy. “We don't know a 
darn thing here,”’ said Margaret Herrick, 
executive director of the academy. “The 
only thing we can do is wait until some- 
one comes forward with proof that he 
wrote the story.” Meanwhile, Hollywood 





Leigh Wiener—Lire 
Propucer Kinc 


Will he ever get Rich? 


wiseacres theorized that Robert Rich may 
be the pen name of a writer blacklisted by 
the industry for taking the Fifth Amend- 
ment about his politics. “The King broth- 
ers have to pretend that Rich exists 
abroad,” said one insider. ‘““The more pub- 
licity they can get out of the Nassour 
suit, the better it will be for them as long 
as no one ever finds out who Rich is.” 


The New Pictures 

The Bachelor Party (Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
caster: United Artists). Paddy Chayefsky 
is the Proust of The Bronx. He remem- 
bers everything—even sometimes how 
things really are in working-class life in 
the big city. He remembers concretely, 
with photographic eye and phonographic 
ear. Yet his memories seem to move him 
—and his audiences—in inverse propor- 
tion to their importance. He is a minus- 
culist, with a passion for the little ideas 
and the Little People—apparently not so 
much because they are people as because 
they are little. But for all that, Author 
Chayefsky has a metropolitan instinct as 
keen as a pigeon’s, and an old cab driver’s 
mystical sense of the city’s meaning. 

All the things that Paddy is are hard 
at work in this film, but often they are 
working at cross-purposes with something 
he is not but would apparently like to be: 
the father of his country. In other plays 
he has sometimes shown a tiresome tend- 
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NOW) 


A New Preferred 
Whole Life Plan for 














e INDIVIDUALS 
e PARTNERSHIPS 
¢ CORPORATIONS 


KEY MEN 


25,000 


M U M 





preferred whole life 
insurance to give you 
maximum protection 
at minimum cost 


ATED, 
a KY 






© Over $1,600,000,000 of Life 
Insurance in Force 








© Ranks Among the Top 4% of 
All Life Companies 











© Service Offices in Principal 
Cities Throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone 






OF OMAHA 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


For complete information on how you can save 
money on your life insurance with the “Double 
M”’ Plan write direct to N. M. Longworth, 
President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


The amount of protection goes UP and the 
price goes DOWN because United of Omaha 
passes the savings along to you when insur- 
ance is purchased under this plan —$25,000 
or more, whole life, the new way to obtain 
Maximum Protection at Minimum Costs. 


United @ 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








SERVICE 


Service means many things. As we see it, it means more than prompt 
delivery of the chemical coatings we supply to industry. Because 
printing inks, industrial finishes, textile colors are applied under 
varying plant conditions and techniques, we believe it essential to 
know our customers’ factory procedures and facilities, for our tech- 
nicians to work with theirs in obtaining maximum efficiency from 
our products on their particular equipment. This technical service is 
part of every chemical coating we sell. It has helped cut production 


costs in many industries, and it is yours for the asking. 











By on-the-job collaboration with our cus- 
tomers’ production and technical personnel, 
we are often able to suggest formula adjust- 
ments which will more efficiently adapt the 
coating to existing facilities. 


Interchemical 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 








IPi*and in-Tag* PrintingInks « Interchemical* Industrial Finishes » Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon Papers 


and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics « R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions « Albion* Refractory Clays « Angier* Adhesives 


*TRAOEMARK 





ency to prate, but in this one he spends | 
rather more than an hour in mounting 
the pulpit and clearing his throat. When 
at last he thunders forth his text, the 
congregation is ready to hear the wisdom 
of the ages. Instead. the message runs 
something like this: “Don’t cheat on your 
wife. Because if you do, you'll never finish 
night school. And if you don’t finish night 
school. brother, you'll spend the rest of 
your life as a crumby little bookkeeper 
at 72 per.” 

The bookkeeper (Don Murray) is the 
protagonist in this Philistine’s Progress. 
He lives with his pretty little working 
wife (Patricia Smith) in a small flat in 
a big Manhattan housing development. | 
As the picture begins, the wife has just 
told him that she is going to have a baby. 
He is stunned. How will he ever be able 





Smith & Murray 
Don't cheat on your wife. 


to finish night school? And if he doesn’t 
finish night school ... “I think you 
oughta go to this bachelor party tonight,” 
says his wife after one look at the poor 
punk’s face. “You oughta have a little 
fun for yourself. You work all day and 
go to school all night.” 

Charlie wants to go, but he’s afraid to 
—afraid he'll take one too many and do 
something he'll be sorry for next day. So 
of course he goes. He goes to the dinner | 
at the big second-rate steak house, where 
everybody gets a snootful and tells dirty 
stories. And from there to a night on 
the town. 

For a moment, at a Greenwich Village 
brawl, Chayefsky almost dares to face 
the moment of truth. Hero Charlie is all 
set to chuck his scruples and climb in 
the sack with a ludicrously pathetic lit- 
tle bohémienne. But then he realizes 
what a dope he is to be prowling the 
streets after something that doesn’t seem 
to exist, when all the time a cozy little 
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All new planes... Every flight o 365 mph DC-78 


COUNTRY CLUB MEALS” 





AT AIRCOACH / CHICAGO- 
L 


be wise, fly Continental ay 
Club Coach .. . it offers $43 
you the most for the least. 
tKansas City service to start in July All fares one woy, plus tox ) | 
“Optional at moderote extra cost. . ) 
Wine, 


ONLY CONTINENTAL AIR LINES’ 


ot 
Efi Ci: tl 
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S-SEAT CLUB LOUNGE 


Spacious . . comfortoble . . reloxing . . luxury plus 


ALL DC-7B SERVICE 


DC-7B CLUB COACH 





COCKTAILS* 


Choice of four entrees—served piping hot Your favorites, served when you wont them 


OFFERS YOU ALL THIS 











‘ f N yi 
RESERVED SEATS STAG SMOKER LOUNGE 


Extro privacy... pipe ond cigar smoking permitted 
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No waiting in line... every seat reserved 












OS ANGELES 
$76 


DENVER- 
CHICAGO 
$42 


LOS ANGELES- 
DENVER 


FARES: 


No question about it.,.you 
get more for your money on 
Continental’s Club Coach... 
the only service to offer you 
“luxury” air travel at coach 
fares. On your next trip be- 
tween Los Angeles, Denver, 
Kansas City', Chicago... 















ATR LINES 


For nearly a quarter-century, one of the nation’s leading scheduled airlines. 
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If you need 
electrical work 

you need a 

NECA 
Qualified Contractor 


Adequate wiring is the key to industrial power. Whether it’s a matter of 
building a new factory or merely the addition of another machine on the 
assembly line, efficient operation demands electrical wiring that has been 
professionally planned and expertly installed. 


This is the business of the NECA electrical contractor. He is the man best 
qualified by experience and know-how to serve you in both the planning and 
construction stages. With his help, you can be sure of having ample industrial 
power for the future as well as for immediate needs. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on a 
NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Electrical 
Contractors Association —a nationwide organization of career contractors, 
who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their work with a 
written guarantee. 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 
best — at lowest possible 
cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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wife is waiting for him back home. Sud- 
| denly he knows that he “loves” his wife. 

The conclusion is apparently supposed 
to be a daring one. At the risk of offend- 
ing the entire prostitute population, Play- 
wright Chayefsky has come out firmly on 
the side of marital fidelity. But a reason- 
ably attentive moviegoer will realize that 
Chayefsky offers genuine insights as well 
as phony issues. And in The Bachelor 
Party these insights have been skillfully 
translated to the screen by Director Del- 
bert Mann, who made Marty. The scenes 
in the subway and the office are first-rate 
epigrams of locale. The reluctant groom 
(Philip Abbott) is a hilarious but touch- 
ing study of altar nerves (“She's going 
to expect a lot. She’s a widow’). The 
hardened bachelor (Jack Warden), young 
but not so young as he used to be, is also 
pathetic. “Home?” he laughs. “What do 
I wanna go home fuh? I awready read 
alla papuhs.”’ But nobody is fooled. And 
this is what Paddy Chayefsky truly un- 
derstands and poignantly expresses: that 
loneliness is really a kind of childishness, 
and that life is really not worth living 
without love. 


On the Bowery (Lionel Rogosin}. Al- 
cohol is a religion, and one of its best- 
known shrines is a street and a district 
in Lower East Side Manhattan known as 
the Bowery.* There, in the long shadow 
of the skyscraping spires of success, the 
faithful make perpetual libation to fail- 
ure. Day and night the staggering crowds 
of petes and winos, toads and loners mill 
about in a hundred sticks and arms and 
muskie stands (as the bars on Skid Row 
are variously described), and keep the 
dismal watches of the dark night of 
the soul. A trite and cheaply sensational 
subject for a movie? This film—without 
the pity that secretly insults, without 
the disgust that indirectly compliments 

studies its subjects with honest human 
interest, tries to see what they see in their 
lives, tries to find what they find in the 
bottom of the bottle. 

The technique is documentary. Pro- 
ducer Lionel Rogosin, a 33-year-old tex- 
tile magnate who quit as president of 
Beaunit Mills to make this movie, shot 
every foot of it on the scummy sidewalks 
and in the smelly bars of the Bowery 
itself. The main character is a 42-year- 
old, self-admitted Bowery bum named 
Ray Salyer (who recently refused a 
$40,000 contract offered by a Hollywood 
producer with the comment: “I just want 
to be left alone . . . There's nothing else 
in life but the booze”). Since the picture 
was completed, two of the principal sup- 
porting players have died from cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

The job took Rogosin 18 months and 
cost $60,000, including drinks for the 
cast. By the end of 1955 he had 100,000 
feet of film, trenchantly photographed by 
Richard Bagley (The Quiet One). All this 
has been sensitively cut by Carl Lerner 





* A British corruption of the 17th century 
Dutch word for farm (bomwerij), as the citi- 
zens of New Amsterdam called the estate of 
their director-general, Petrus Stuyvesant. 
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Can you spot a product NOT sold 
in AVISCO cellophane? 


TOBACCO 


PRODUCE 


Pick a packaged item—any item. 
Whether it’s pins or pies, shirts or spark 
plugs, candy or candles, AVISCO cello- 
phane protects and sells them all. 
Cellophane’s versatility is boundless. 
When a package must be grease-proof 
. or water-resistant ... air-tight... 
moisture-proof . . . beautifully printed, 
there’s an AVISCO cellophane to fill the 
bill. Moreover, with heat-sealing cello- 
phane, high-speed packaging machines 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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BAKED GOODS 


W/ 


HARDWARE 


SNACK ITEMS 


can wrap and seal thousands of pack- 
ages an hour. 

NO OTHER TRANSPARENT MATERIAL 
PERFORMS SO PERFECTLY ON HIGH- 
SPEED PACKAGING MACHINERY. 

It’s diflicult to find any kind of pack- 
aged product that can’t be wrapped 
better. and sold faster, in AVISCO 


cellophane. 


In fact. all the products shown above 
are sold in AVISCO cellophane. 


FILM DIVISION + 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD 


SOFT GOODS 


PICNIC SUPPLIES 





Pa\'d}-{ ee) 


CELLOPHANE 





PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 























ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 





Symbol for germanium . . . element 
basic to the new physics of semi- 
conductor materials. 

Just as engineers readily recognize 
Ge as the symbol for germanium, so 
do they associate the name Tung-Sol 
with quality production of semicon- 
ductors. Insistence upon quality pro- 
duction only—the policy which has 
eorned Tung-Sol its position as Amer- 
ica's largest independent electron 
tube manufacturer—will always char- 
acterize Tung-Sol’s semiconductor 
program. 


TUNG-SOL 


| 
Bie TUBES 
| SEMICONDUCTORS 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4,N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 





A 

Minvature Sealed Beam Signal Radio and 

Lamps Headlane Flashers TV Tubes 
O 4 | 


Algminized 
Picture Tubes 


Special Purpose 
Tubes 


Semiconductor 
Products 
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into a 65-minute movie that promises the 
safe delights of slumming but carries the 
spectator into scenes that will sear his 
eyeballs like a splash of rotgut. 

The picture’s plot is as simple as a 
skid. A lush (Salyer) lands on The Street 
from nowhere in particular, blows his 
last buck on the booze, sells his second 
pair of pants to buy some more, passes 
out on the sidewalk, wakes up to find 
his suitcase stolen, takes a day’s work 
as a crate hustler, tries to straighten him- 
self out at the Bowery Mission but just 
can’t stand the quiet and runs out for a 
quick one. That night he gets sapped and 
rolled in a back street, and the next morn- 
ing decides “to get off this Bowery—I'm 


goin’ to Chicago. Gonna make my last | 


stand out there. If I don’t make it this 
time, I'll give up.” 

Actor Salyer is exactly right in his role 
—the Virgil of this sad little hell. Though 
a ruin, he is a noble ruin, and by sheer 
force of presence he can command the 
onlooker to follow into the depths, and 
to look at things that may teach him a 
little-known truth about the brotherhood 
of man, It is not an ideal; it is a brutal 
fact. 


Current & CHoice 

in War. Director Anthony Mann 
camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like 
a foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo 
Ray (Tre, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 
red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 24- 
year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in 
the title role (Time, March 18). 

The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh: Direc- 
tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Time, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Trae, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Time, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Mike 
Todd, with the help of Jules Verne, 46 
stars and $6,000,000 has created a spec- 
tacular travelogue (Time. Oct. 29). 

Giant. A big (3 hr. 18 min.). tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber’s bestseller 
about Texas, directed by George Stevens; 
with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, 
James Dean (Time, Oct. 22). 
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D! Scholls 


. COPEG’ 


SHOES 







The ONLY 
Shoe Of 
Its Kind 
In The 






Quality-crafted 
with hand-built, 
hand-pegged 
arch 


Makes Sensitive 
Feet Feel “Right At Home”! 


Dr. Scholl’s COPEG Shoes give you snug, 
restful, comfortable support and unmatched 
walking ease. Their famous arch construction 
of four rows of hand-driven hard maple pegs 
will never let your arch down throughout the 
long life of this shoe. 

Dr. Scholl's COPEG Shoes are made of choic- 
est soft kid or calfskin in black and brown 





Oxfords and High Shoes. Expertly fitted at 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® Shops in principal 
cities and selectedShoe and Dept.Stores. If not 
obtainablelocally, write forcatalog,Dept.T-47, 


Dr. Scholl's Inc., Chicago 10, Illinois 


see RB MERICA 
\_. on a mountainside 





sce MOUNT RUSHMORE 
as MACE ULES cece vaces 


Shaped in ageless granite, this mighti- 
est of Man's sculptures brings a rush 
of reverent pride to every American 
who stands before it. This summer, 
see unforgettable Mt. Rushmore. Vaca- 
tion and sce America in the mile-high 


4 Black Hills of South Dakota! 
\ 3 " GRTE FOR TS FREE COLOR FOLDER 
aS Se eaaged of things C0! 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT of HIGHWAYS 


A. W. Pankow, Publicity Director, Pierre, So. Dak. 


gathers the news that’s 
important for you to know.., 
...to present it to you in 
compact, clear-cut form 
>.) every week. 
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How a woman can help shape 
your whole future 


Here at last is your opportunity to get 
double the work done—with the full 
co-operation of your secretary. 


Vou may have talked before about 
trying a dictating machine. Most 
men have. You’ve seen other men use 
machines and get more work done 
faster, with less effort . . . 


You've seen their piles of correspond- 
ence “melt away” into a dictating ma- 
chine—while their secretaries were busy 
at other important tasks. 


You've seen them submit suggestions, 
ideas and plans on problems in writing— 
on the same day the problems arose! 

You've seen how easily they keep 
everybody informed of their activities by 
written reports that can be passed on 
and on. 


You've seen their secretaries turn out 
twice as much typing in half the time 
and with far less wasted effort. 

Maybe you've yearned to get things 
done like that—the very second you feel 
the urge. No delays. No pile-ups. No 
frustration! 


But maybe your secretary has balked 
at the idea. 


She may have been afraid 
Machines that she has seen may have 
looked complicated, mysterious, trouble- 
some to catch onto. (You may have felt 
this, too.) 

And secretly she may feel a machine 


Edison Voicewriter a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries of McGRAW f 


Epison VoIcEWRITER 
59 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 


might stand between you . .. might break 
up the close-working “team” you two 
have built. 


Now all these fears can be discarded. 


Just over three years ago, a completely 
new and different kind of dictating device 
was introduced by Thomas A. Edison 
Industries, the same group who pioneered 
the world’s first sound recording, four 
generations ago... 


... The Edison VorcewriTer. 


Overnight the Voicewriter made dic- 
tating and recording so simple, so easy, so 
foolproof that anyone could do it from 
the very first day. 


From the moment a man tries this re- 
markable device, its endless advantages 
begin to reveal themselves—to both him 
and his secretary. 


With the Voicewriter, you just “talk 
your work away.” It’s as easy as using a 
telephone. No complicated gadgets. No 
cumbersome belts or wires or tapes to 
slip or break or tangle. No danger of 
accidental “double exposure”’ or a “wiped 
away” message. 

“*Secretary'’s Secretary” 
The Voicewriter is as simple for your 
secretary as it is for you... and just as 
rewarding! 


It frees her to make phone calls for you, 


In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto 


. heck 
Gentlemen: bien 


Please authorize your 
nearest office to allow me 
free trial use of a Voice- 
writer in my own office 
Ask them to phone me to 
set a time. 
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[_} More Money—by Making [ } 
™~ More Time” which shows 
how the latest develo 
ments in dictating can help 
me get things done now. 


Tithe 


greet callers, check facts, handle the work 
of a real executive assistant—all while 
you're dictating. 

She does no more “double writing,” 
first in shorthand, then on the typewriter. 
She needn’t “jump and run” the moment 


the boss has a thought. 

The Voicewriter is a “secretary's secre- 
tary”... It’s always ready to work for 
her—and it talks back only when she 
wants it to! 


An easy-to-handle high-fidelity record, 
the “Diamond Disc,” catches ail your 
words sharply, clearly. Your secretary 
types them quickly, accurately. Or, if 
she’s overloaded, she can pass on jobs to 
other workers—something that can rarely 
be done with shorthand notes! For any 
secretary, using a Voicewriter is as easy 
as playing a phonograph! 


It’s the simplest, most efficient means 
available today for soaking up your brain 
waves and putting them quickly into 
writing. 


Use it any time... . anywhere 
The Voicewriter is small, sleek, compact 

- the first full-duty office dictating 
device to be simplified so that it’s com- 
pletely portable. Use it practically any- 
where . . . at home, in a hotel room, off 
the battery in your car! 


And the cost is as low as your telephone. 
Easy monthly payments, if you like. 


Don’t put it off: Show this ad to your 
secretary right away. Call her in, ask her 
to mail the coupon below. (Or, if she’s 
busy, don’t wait. Mail the coupon your- 


self!) You’ll be glad you did. 
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REAL 
ESTATE PURCHASING 








ENGINEERING 


Even a battery of buzzers on your desk won't al- 
ways bring someone with the facts you need. 
But there’s something else you can do. 


Just pick up your tele- 


) 
as sistants phone and call STate 2-9000 
© 9 ® in Chicago. 





CREDIT 


PENSION 
COMMITTEE 





That’s our number. And 
when you dial it, you can get a world of information on 
prices... markets... credit... real estate... shipping 
... labor problems... practically anything you want 
to know. 

Howcan you get such information—from a bank? 

For the simple reason that we, and our more than 
3,000 correspondent banks throughout the world, have 
been associated in practically every kind of business 
under the sun. 

Our horizons go far beyond the area of money. 

We have helped our depositors and borrowers 
find the answers to such questions as: “How much 
would 10,000 square feet of floor space cost in Portland, 
Maine?” .. . or “Is factory help hard to get in Florida?” 

In short, we make it our business to help your 
business. Working with the Continental is “like having 


a dozen new assistants!” 


OF CHICAGO «.. well named, the “Continental” 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 








1857-1957 
A Century of Banking 


CONTINENTAL DLLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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If | Were King 


THe SHort REIGN oF Pippin IV (188 
pp.}—John Steinbeck—Viking ($3). 


At long last, France decided that the 
French Revolution had all been a big mis- 
take (some readers will say “I told you 
so”). Caught in a parliamentary impasse 
to end all parliamentary impasses, the 
National Assembly decided to abolish the 
republic and restore the monarchy. Hour- 
ra! Vive le roi! 

This is the central situation of John 
Steinbeck’s latest booklet—an underdone 
novel and overdone gag which is a long, 
long way from wrathful Okies and Tor- 
tilla Flat. After Author Steinbeck and the 
Assembly make their momentous deci- 
sion, there are of course almost as many 
pretenders in France as there ever were 
premiers, but the royal prize goes to a 
man who does not seek it—M. Pippin 
Arnulf Héristal, a distant collateral rela- 
tion of Charlemagne.* 

Before destiny sideswipes him, the lean, 
fiftyish Pippin is content to live on his 
unearned income and enjoy a nightly orgy 
of stargazing from the roof of his Parisian 
town house. More concierge than wife, 
Mme. Héristal rations out new telescopes 
with a parsimonious hand. Daughter Clo- 
tilde, 20, is addicted to Hollywood horse 
operas and has already Saganalyzed her 
life in a bestseller written at 15, Adieu 
Ma Vie. 

This typical French family is scarcely 
prepared for the brouhaha and hurluberlu 
that follow Pippin’s elevation to the 
throne. There is the grand opening of the 
“Versailles-Hilton” hotel; the  Folies- 
Bergére holds a contest for the official 
post of “King’s Mistress”; and visiting 
royalty floods the capital (“Ava Gardner 
and H.S.H. Kelly are in residence”). Two 
hundred nobles come out of the wood 
work and descend on Versailles, all set to 
eat Pippin out of house and palace. His 
daughter's American suitor proposes to 
merchandise the impoverished monarchy 
(“The Dukedom of Dallas?—-why, ten 
billionaires would be after it’). All goes 
well as long as Pippin is content to re- 
main wax in the hands of his advisers. 
Unfortunately, ermine makes the king, 
and he is soon drawn to exercise his 
divine rights. 

Pippin travels incognito (on a motor 
scooter) among his subjects and decides 
that what France most needs is an 
F.D.R.-style New Deal, a kind of People’s 
Monarchy. To a stunned constitutional 
convention met to draw up a Code Pippin, 
he lays down what he wants to be the 
law. beginning with the maddeningly un- 
French notion of everyone paying his 


* Himself a son of Pippin III (“the Short’) 
and grandson of Charles Martel, bastard son of 
Pippin II, who in turn was a grandson of Pip 
pin I (“the Old”). The novel's Pippin IV sup- 
posedly is descended from either Drogo or Gri- 
moald, who were half brothers (legitimate) of 
Charles Martel 
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William Péne du Bois 
Pippin IV 
Like F.D.R. at Versailles. 


taxes. Before the reader can say “(a ira,” 
the mob is in the streets clamoring for 
the Fifth Republic, and what happens to 
King Pippin after that is best left for 
Author Steinbeck to tell. 

Though The Short Reign of Pippin IV 
(a May co-selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club) is a fable that makes no 
claims for itself beyond the desire to 
please, its author waters Aesop with Al- 
sop, mixes persiflage with prescriptions for 
the ills of modern France. The satiric 
lapses into the pontifical (“The French 
are a moral people—judged, that is, by 
American country-club standards’). Pip- 
pin makes a charming king-for-a-day. but 
the joke goes on for so long that those 
who come to laugh may stay to yawn. 
Hélas, political reality in France is so pre- 
posterous that even better satirists than 
Steinbeck have a hard time topping it. 





SATIRIST STEINBECK 
Like Aesop watered with Alsop. 





."Ei-lu-lu... Baby" 


Too Muck, Too Soon (380 pp.j— 
Diana Barrymore & Gerold Frank—Holt 
($3.95). 


If a former glamour girl is down and 
out, shaken by the DTs, degraded by 
three nightmare marriages plus numerous 
vulgar affairs, and reduced to borrowing 
$100 from Tyrone Power—how can she 
rehabilitate herself? By turning to Alco- 
holics Anonymous? To a psychoanalyst? 
To the Salvation Army? Whatever else 
she tries, there is a handier way. She sim- 
ply writes a book about it all. 

Sometime Actress Diana Barrymore is 
the latest to try this therapeutic method, 
following in the footsteps of Singer Lil- 
lian Roth, a former alcoholic who found 
fame, fortune and reform through the 
catharsis and the cash she gained by writ- 
ing the bestselling /’l1 Cry Tomorrow. 
Diana Barrymore's lengthy confession is, 
if anything, more exhibitionist—and writ- 
ten with the help of the same public 
ghostwriter, onetime Newsman Gerold 
Frank, who took down Diana's outpour- 
ings in 2,000 pages of notes. What partly 
redeems the book is that it throws some 
light on one of America's great acting 
families, and that it documents for the 
amateur social anthropologist the squalor 
and sadness that lie behind a world which 
millions of Americans have come to ac- 
cept as breathtakingly glamorous. 

Traded Tiara. Diana’s mother was 
a legendary beauty, Blanche O6elrichs 
Thomas, also known as Michael Strange 
in her spare-time incarnations as poet and 
author. It was in Cartier’s, where she was 
trading her diamond tiara for a rope of 
matched pearls, that she met Actor John 
Barrymore—‘the most beautiful man 
that ever lived,” said she, “like a young 
archangel." But their unangelic love af- 
fair was like “a tennis match in Hell.” 
More than three years later, Blanche 
Thomas, defying the warning cries of her 
friends and the exigencies of the Social 
Register, divorced her husband, Leonard 
Thomas, and married her archangel. 

They adored each other, aped each oth- 
er (“twin costumes of silk and velvet . . . 
identical flowing black ties”). Their quar- 
rels were fiendish. Their cook, looking out 
of the window at 2 a.m., might descry 
Mummy, “her pink nightgown streaming 
behind her, rushing headlong down 97th 
Street toward Madison, screaming: ‘I'll 
throw myself under the first streetcar!’ ” 
One morning, when she appeared with 
arm in sling, her right eye bruised she 
explained grandly: “I stumbled over a 
champagne case in the dark.” 

Parsifal on the Capehart. When Mum- 
my finally stumbled out of her marriage 
to John Barrymore, she married Wall 
Street Attorney Harrison Tweed, returned 
to the Social Register and determined to 
make a lady of Diana. The girl was sent 
to Miss Hewitt’s Classes (where “the 
Astors and Vanderbilts always voted for 
each other in class elections”), to the 
Brearley School and to Garrison Forest, 
where her father wound up in a necking 
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Du Pont plastics 





Du Pont SHbithow polyethylene is a tough, flexible plastic that 


makes possible many new and improved products. Liquid detergent, for example, 

















packaged in this new squeeze-to-use can presents effective merchandising at the 

point of sale... real consumer benefits in convenience and handleability. The 

flip cap of ALATHON provides easy, one-hand opening, positive sealing. , 
Because ALATHON polyethylene resin offers so many advantages, more and 

more businessmen are selecting it for pac kaging or for extruded or molded prod- 

ucts. If you manufacture or market a product, you'll 

want to know more about this versatile material. Write 

to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychem- 


icals Department, Room 9415, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








ETTER THIN FOR THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
TRANSPARENT, FLEXIBLE PACKAGING Of ALATHON SQUEEZE BOTTLES Of ALATHON are used fo 
polyethylene enables you to inspect carefull products—from nose sprays to sun-tan lotio 
the contents of the package keeps the prod They are lightwe , unbreakable, have excep 
ict fresh and clean despite handling tional flexibility and snap back quick 


LIGHT, FLEXIBLE PIPE Of ALATHON is ideal for 
many types of cold-water distribution. Pipe ol 
ALATHON will never rust or burst from freezing 
It’s easy to install, and bends around corners 


and obstructions. 


session with one of her schoolmates. “You Wh tv’ th h t 
look like a clown riding to a circus!” a S e ear 
Mummy would scream if Diana hit an 


off note in her dress. “Sometimes,” says of Los Angeles? 


Diana. recalling her mother’s Gracie 


your Mutual 


ra Square duplex, “I was brought down to be The heart .-- and its most 
ao iYaiteihi stcodivced to Miss Gertrude Stein or Mr. distinguished hotel... 18 
Michael Arlen or Miss Tallulah Bankhead the AMBASSADOR Hotel, 
and in its heart is the 
NEW COCOANUT GROVE, 
world-famous playland 
of the movie stars. 


or the Duke of Alba.” Barrymore rela- | 
tions showed up, too, “Aunt Ethel’ came 
to dinner, sipped lavishly. slipped and fell 
upon the floor. “Is Aunt Ethel very sick? 
Diana asked, “It’s just a Barrymore head- 
ache,” answered Mummy. 

Diana made her debut in the 1938-39 
(or Brenda Frazier) season, and by way 
of guidance “Mother had made it clear 
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Swimming pool 24 x i of 
ond health club 


; tropical gardens 
Ls 


Rates from $9. 
los angeles £& mbassador hotel 


3400 Wilshire Blvd. 
<ul My, 


e a Los Angeles — Dunkirk 7-7011 
tv ~ New York— Murray Hill 8-0110 
ends Washington — Executive 3-0929 
Chicago — Andover 3-6222 
San Francisco — Exbrook 2-4330 


frees dollars 
for enjoying 
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ef 9/9? 
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Tired of scrimping and saving? ee eee Kay =a 
By-passing the good things of life? Attarcastenniematchan ai To gather the news of 
With a properly planned life ies = | . agriculture wherever it 
insurance program, you can meet that a young lady never slept with a 

I ee young gentleman unless it was understood happens, FARM JOURNAL 
your responsibilities and still have ek ete ‘seockl teanre: Mica’! ‘Coenen : ° ; 
money for the extras you’ve been the first young gentleman w ith whom she maintains its own staff 
doing without. It takes expert sought to follow Mummy's advice soon of full-time farm editors 

= I ] ] ° 
planning, of course—the kind re ae Recon, else. I ofan this pant i. based at strategic i CoYer: 
. aa Author Sarrymore carefully chronicles ; 

Mutual Benefit Life men, like several lovers and three husbands. First tions clear across the 
Stanley Lampert of New York in the trio was British Actor Bramwell country. No one else does. 
City. are thoroughly trained Fletcher, 17 years her senior, who liked to 





sit at home painting and reading. Hus- Bought Evetel read by 
band No. 2 was Tennis Pro John Howard, more than 3,500,000 


to prov ide. 


Distressing in many ways, Johnny was ine 

a refreshing change in others. e.g.. asked families, FARM JOURNAL 
by hei: ad — the a ” = is one of the nation’s 
arawicc >orr t no can do, qd use A 

the wrong muscles.” Husband No. 3 was truly great magazines and 
Actor Robert Wilcox, a “courtly” alco- the largest selling farm 
holic just out of psychiatric treatment. 5 en 2 

With him, Diana began drinking in ear- magazine in America. 


nest. Mummy died, leaving orders that 
‘her body was to lie in state [and] Wag- 
ners Parsifal to be pl ived ¢ ontinuously 
on her Capehart ... I was not sober 


FARM JOURNAL 


when I stood above her open grave. 


Daggers from Faye. Next, crabs began / 
to crawl over Diana’s bedroom ceiling allng rn, 


(“Can you get DTs when you're only thir- 
ty?”). A heart attack carried off husband 





4 oyu 
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How to hire 42,000 experts to speed your shipping 


ey 


lll ataletetaatalatatateletatetatatatetatetetateteletetetetttetttet | 





Poor Ed was adrift on a great raft of woe 


His shippers were tardy, his shipping was slow 


The big differonee 


Here’s what happens when you specify 


re 
' 
' 
' 


shipment by Railway Express—efficient teamwork 
speeds your shipping over every mile from point of origin 
to destination. The entire Railway Express team — Q 
42,000 strong — has but one job, and that’s to serve you. E 


XPRESS 


That's why you can always depend on Railway Express, 
the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. So, whether you're 
sending or receiving, here or overseas —call Railway Express. 
You'll find it makes the big difference in speed, 


economy and safe, sure deliveries. 





Now Eddie's been rescued, his shipping speeds through 
He callsRAILWAY EXPRESS —the dependable crew! 


pILW4 SS 
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business. 






your corporate needs. 
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- JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
: INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
e EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
: 63 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5S S30 Paulo - 





$ EERE eRe 


He Won't Give You “Automatic” Answers 


New electronic devices can perform operations as complicated as predicting 
election results, yet they could never perform the job of the man above. 
He’s a Johnson & Higgins account executive, and he helps solve the insur- 
ance problems of commercial and industrial organizations. To this complex 
and variable task, he brings his own seasoned judgment—and that of sev- 
eral hundred other J&H specialists trained in every facet of the insurance 


Whether your organization is large or small, you can draw on all the re- 
sources of J&H to help you secure economical corporate insurance cut to 









Chicago + San Francisco Los Angeles 
Detroit « Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Buffalo - Seattle - Wilmington - Minneapolis 
Atlanta - Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal 
Toronto - Havana + London - Rio de Janeiro 
Caracas 
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Men's Clothes 





Keep Cool... and collect compliments 
in GGG’s silk’n look of slender splendor! 
For free “GGG Style and Color Guide” 
and name of store nearest to you, write to 


Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc. 
Dept. TM}, 12 East 14th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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USH-BUTTON 


WoNDERCAST 


A push of the button—s-w-i-s-h of the rod 
=PRESTO-you're Push-Button Fishing. 
Bait casting AND spinning advantages. 
Ask your dealer about machined gears, 
+ smo-o-th drag, non-reverse crank, rug- 
ed construction—other outstanding 
eatures. No. 1775 with line, $19.95 
Send tor 5 new fishing booklets — FREE 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, @ntNT AUG 
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REELS — LINES 





































Bob, leaving Diana at the mercy of strong- 
minded Dan Freeman. her summer-stock 


leading man, Dan led Diana to a chil- 


dren’s playground, murmured: “Come on, 
baby, sit in the swing . . . You're a sick 
girl, Diana . . . You are going to get to 
God.” Instead, Diana found Dan massag- 
ing her back, crooning gently: “Ei-lu-lu, 
Bab-en-u, Eji-lu-lu-lu-lu. Baby”—an old 
lullaby his mother used to sing. 

This chronicle is saved from its own 
shoddiness. and sometimes even becomes 
compelling reading, because of a kind of 
innocence and spoiled-childishness amid 
the trash. After losing a TV job (to Faye 
Emerson) because she showed up drunk 
for the first show, Diana muses with a 
terribly revealing naiveté: “For months, 
everywhere I looked. stories and inter- 
views and photographs of Faye Emerson 
leaped out at me. Her name was like a 
dagger. You fool, you idiot! It could have 
been you on the cover of Look, of Cos- 
mopolitan . . . /¢ could have been you.” 

Author Barrymore can now take com- 
fort from the fact that her. book has al- 
ready been bought by Hollywood for 
$150,000 and is a sure bestseller bet. 


_On Levantine Shores 


My Famity AND OrHer Animats (273 
pp.}—Gerald Durrell—Viking ($3.95). 

THe Towers oF Tresizono (277 pp.}— 
Rose Macaulay—Farrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy ($3.75). 


When an irresistible force called a tour- 
ist meets an immovable object called a 
country, the result is sometimes a travel 
book. The tourists who consistently write 
the best travel books are those literate and 
indefatigable nomads, the British. Two 
lively new British travelogues, one thinly 
disguised as a novel, cover such compara- 
tively avant-garde areas of modern tour- 
ism as Turkey and the isles of Greece. 

Hellion in Paradise. Zoologist Gerald 
Durrell was ten years old in 1934 when 
his family settled on the Ionian resort 
island of Corfu for what proved to be 


| a five-year stay. Fending off a swarm 
| of taxi drivers, the Durrells met their own 


| 


personal “Zorba the Greek” when a 
swarthy islander named Spiro shouted to 
the beleaguered family, “Hoy! Whys donts 
you have someones who can talks your 
own language?” Neither Spiro nor the 
local hotel guide could quite grasp certain 
Anglo-Saxon eccentricities (“But Madame, 
what for you want a bathroom? Have you 
not got the sea?”). The Durrells were 
soon ensconced in a strawberry-pink hill- 
side villa (the first of three), and after 
they began breakfasting under tangerine 
trees, bathing from crescent-shaped beaches 
that looked “like fallen moons” and ex- 
changing the beautiful Greek greeting 
chairete (be happy) with their neighbors, 
the Durrells realized that they had fallen 
under the spell of the wine-dark sea. 
Young Gerry, already a budding zoolo- 
gist, was a bit of a hellion in this demi- 
paradise, but only because of his avid 
scientific urge to bring all the island fauna 
home. There was the day brother Leslie 
went upstairs to bathe and found two 
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Formbrite, Anaconda’s superfine-grain brass, gives Huntercraft Originals a superior gleam with less polishing. 


A new Anaconda brass helps a small business shine 





Mr. Hunter gages coil of Formbrite drawing brass. 


THE PROBLEM: People liked the brass- 
ware that Ralph Hunter turned out in 
his basement hobby shop. So five years 
ago, the hobby became a business, Hun- 
ter Machine Service Company of Racine, 
Wisc. The line of brassware grew and 
became Huntercraft Originals. But as 
the number of employees increased, 
costs grew, too. The fine jeweler’s finish 
that made the pieces gleam took too 
much time to produce on regular draw- 


ing brass. The small company found it 
difficult to meet competition. 


THE SOLUTION: In 1953, Mr. Hunter 
learned about Formbrite®, Anaconda’s 
new drawing brass. He heard that its 
superfine grain would substantially re- 
duce polishing operations and, at the 
same time, provide a harder, more 
scratch-resistant surface. He tried it 
and the polishing bottleneck was brok- 
en. Costs went way down. In fact, Mr. 
Hunter says Formbrite was a major fac- 
tor in keeping the small company alive 
—and has enabled it to go on to become 


a stable, growing business now operat- 
ing on a national scale. 


THE FUTURE: Superior products like 
Formbrite—and Duraflex®, a superfine- 
grain phosphor bronze that’s more re- 
sistant to fatigue—typify ways in which 
Anaconda and its fabricating companies, 
The American Brass Company and Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company, are help- 
ing businesses, small and large, make 
better products at lower cost. Whatever 
your special problem, see the Man from 
Anaconda. The Anaconda Company, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. srs 


ANACONDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY— ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 











New sea titans strengthen industry’s lifelines 


Bank loans help launch bigger, faster, 
more efficient cargo ships 


Industry today needs ships — more and 
better ships — to maintain the economy 
of the free world. The volume of goods 
entering U.S. ports has nearly tripled 
since 1947. As a result, not all the new 
ocean giants are luxury liners — many 
are hard-working merchantmen. 

A new supertanker displaces more 
water than the S.S. United States . . . 
carries enough gasoline to fill the tanks 
of 2,000,000 cars. Other tankers carry 
chemicals, orange juice, and wet wood 
pulp. Super carriers load enough iron 
ore to make steel for an entire sky- 
scraper; bauxite 4nd gypsum move in 
specially designed dry-cargo ships, and 
“roll-on, roll-off” carriers transport 
full-length trains and trailer trucks. 
Even more powerful, faster ships are 
promised as atomic power is developed. 


The sailing ship was queen of the seas 
in 1812, when First National City began 
banking the shipping industry, Since 
then, the Bank has developed a keen 
understanding of the financial prob- 
lems of shippers, ship owners, builders, 
operators, brokers, and charterers. 
This experience is valuable in helping 
these men plan their financial programs 
today. The current shipping boom is 
taxing the construction facilities of the 
world’s shipyards and is straining the 
financing facilities of those institutions 
all over the world which have tradi- 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Memaay Feberal Depa Ineerenes Corporation 


tionally handled the industry’s needs. 

With 70 Branches, Offices, and Affili- 
ates overseas — including units in Lon- 
don, Paris, Liberia, and Panama—First 
National City is uniquely situated to 
meet the foreign currency needs of the 
industry. The Bank’s on-the-spot loca- 
tions are staffed with American-trained 
bankers familiar with the business re- 
quirements of the shipping industry and 
with local laws and customs. 

To learn the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank account, 
come to First National City. 





CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS... SAFE... SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 











snakes in the tub, and the day brother 
Larry started to light a cigarette from a 
matchboxful of scorpions. Gerry had been 
studying the scorpions’ mating dance. The 
rest of the family had their own little 
idiosyncrasies to which, as his title sug- 
gests. Author Durrell pays his amused 
and amusing respects. 

But he is at his best in describing the 
island’s magic which “each day had a 
tranquillity, a timelessness, about it, so 
that you wished it would never end.” It 
is Author Durrell’s special gift to evoke 
that sense of timelessness through vivid 
still lifes of nature and the natives: 
‘Across the mouth of the bay a sun- 
bleached boat would pass, rowed by a 
brown fisherman in tattered trousers, 


ZooLoGIsT DuRRELL & Pet 
Under the spell of a wine-dark sea. 


standing in the stern and twisting an oar 
in the water like a fish’s tail. He would 
raise one hand in lazy salute, and across 
the still, blue water you could hear the 
plaintive squeak of the oar as it twisted, 
and the soft clop as it dug into the sea.” 

Last of the Byzantines. In her own 
book Author Rose Macaulay, sixtyish 
daughter of a Cambridge don, moves east 
of Corfu, assembling a fictional travel 
party of three bound for Turkey and 
vicinity. Aunt Dot is an old-style militant 
feminist -bent on writing a book about 
“Women of the Euxine Today.” Father 
Chantry-Pigg is a High Anglican church- 
man who wants to study the prospects for 
proselytizing in Moslem Turkey. Aunt 
Dot's niece Laurie, the narrator, has no 
special interest in the Turks; she is drawn 
to a vision of past Greek glory when the 
Black Sea port of Trebizond was the capi- 
tal of an empire, falling in 1461 to Mo- 
hammed II as the last bastion of frag- 
mented Byzantine power. 

Laurie's first view of Trebizond and the 
palace remains of the dynasty of the 
Grand Comnenus has the tinge of melan- 
choly common to all travel among ruins 
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The lighter...drier eine Df, 
Momus rg Propocts CoRrORA 110%. on 
...smoother Scotch Mt mavens som o0 


Famous VAT 69 is now bringing new lightness and 
dryness to its grand old-world flavour. All the 


things you look for in Scotch are at their very 





best. Try light, dry VAT 69 soon—you owe it to BY APPOINTMENT 
7 ‘ : TO HEM Maelesty 
your taste for Scotch! vee ELIZABETH IY 


$ WHISKY DISTILLERS 
We SANDERSON & SON. LTD 


a Imported by National Distillers Products Corp., New York. Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. 
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Insurance 


Select 
and consult 
an independent 
insurance agent 
or broker 
as you would your 
doctor 


or lawyer 


Casvalty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance + Fidelity- 
Surety Bonds 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canada, Toronto @ Fidelity & Gueranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 








| where the past holds up a mirror to the 


future and reflects the ironic metamor- 
phoses of history: “There was some con- 
fusion as to which ruins were which, but 
you could see the eight pointed windows 
of the palace banqueting hall, and through 
them there was a view of the whole land- 
scape, with the broken citadel walls twist- 
ing about among the small gardens and 
cottages.” Like most other empires, this 





one no doubt deserved to go under, reflects 
Laurie, but not so far under as Trebizond 
has gone, becoming a shabby li 
called Trabzon, with a black squalid beach 
and “full of those who do not know the 





le town 





past.” 

If Laurie has lost her romantic dream, 
she also comes to know some of the 
changeless riches of the Levant—fruit, 
flowers, enchanted landscapes. 
Father Chantry-Pigg, he makes no 
can converts among Mohammed's follow- 
ers, and Aunt Dot is content to pray for 
her veiled backward sisters who have ig- 
nored the progressive edicts of Ataturk. 
But like the literate British travelers they 
are, she and Laurie go home to write a 
book, possibly one as charming as The 
Towers of Trebizond. 


Mixed Fictio 

THe Os 
by Martha Albrand | p. 
House; $3.50), is a psychological suspense 
story, and the suspense derives from the 
question whether Beauty will succumb to 
the Beast. The Beauty of the story, widow 
of a paragonish professor, is Miranda Page, 
who looks like something out of Harper’s 
Bazaar but talks like something out of 
Harper's Mi ine. The Beast is not really 
beastly, merely unpleasant: Emmet Booth 
is nearly so, short, balding, a self-made 








SESSION OF 








millionaire of lowly origins whose monster 


of an inferiority feeling must be appeased 





by constant sacrifices, Unsatiated by bu 
ness triumphs and carloads of Watteaus 
now demands Miranda. 

No two people could be more different 
—Emmet Booth living in the kind of 
nouveau riche luxury th ] 
rented, Miranda in the shabby comfort of 
a Greenwich Village house that is acrawl 








its and intellectual gentil- 
ity. What Miranda Page would call 


“relationship” seems impossible between 


with Siamese ¢ 





two people so alien to each other. But 
as a veteran of suspense fiction (The Mask 
of Alexander), Author Albrand keeps the 
plot from collapsing. Booth inexorably 
moves in on Miranda with hammer locks 
of misunderstanding. In her politeness he 
manages to see incipient love, and in his 
calculated humility she is foolish enough 
to see kindne 

He pursues her from New York to Lon- 


h flowers and favors, and, above 








don w 
all, by 
pity- J 

he can grovel to attain his ends. It is pos- 
sibly the first time in fiction t 

oughly unprepossessing man 





asterfully p 





aying on her sense of 





for his pride is so constitr 





to bed by crying a few well-timed tears. 
Like many suspense stories of a more 
robust kind, the book does not bear much 
thinking about once it is put down, but 
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many of these 
famous old cars 
can you name? 


(B) WHAT DID THEY 
ALL HAVE IN 
COMMON ? 


the correct answer fo (B) ‘is: Thompson parts! 


§ geercees PRODUCTS has been 
making quality engine and chassis 
parts ever since the turn of the century. 
Below are some of the improve- 


ments (each quite revolutionary) 
Thompson has contributed towards 
greater safety, power, economy and 
driving pleasure over the years: 


1904— Valve with nickel steel head welded to carbon steel stem 
1914—One-piece solid forged valve + 1916—Tubular steering parts « 
1921—Silcrome heat-resistant valve +1926—Eccentric tie rod for 4-wheel 
brake and balloon-tired cars «1932—Wedge-action valve retainer lock « 
1933—Duracrome valve seat insert « 1938—Dual-bearing tie rod for 
knee-action steering + 1938—Rotovalve—release-type valve rotator « 
1946—Rotocap—positive-type valve rotator + 1982—Front suspension 
ball joint + 1954—Rotocoil valve rotator + 1985—TPN piston ring. 


To those you can add scores of other 
important improvements in valves, 
pistons, piston rings, valve seat in- 
serts, cylinder sleeves, steering and 
front end assemblies, and power- 
steering pumps. Thompson engineers 
and metallurgists work closely with 
leading automotive and aircraft 








manufacturers to develop better 
parts. Thompson specializes in solv- 
ing hard-to-solve problems... and in 
producing hard-to-make parts for a// 
industry. If you're a manufacturer, 
what's your problem? Write: 
Thompson Products, Inc., General 
Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


The correct answers to (A) above are: 1— 
American (1902); 2—Brush Runabout (1908); 
3—Maxwell (1909); 4—Hupmobile (1909); 
5—Stevens-Duryea (1909); 6—Ford (1906); 
7—Stutz (1914); 8—Abbott-Detroit (1917); 
9—Mercer (1919); 10—Templar (1922). IF 
you got two you're better than average. If you 
got all ten, our hat’s off to a rare expert! 


You can count on 


Thompson 








’p, Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
FACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES. 


_— —— ——— ss = <<“! =auues ques 
ATTENTION, ENGINEERS! Contact us about joining our company fields of electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, nuclear energy and general industry. 
which has contributed importantly to the development of the airplane as well Write Ray Stanish, Manager, Central Staff Placement, Thompson Products, 
as the automobile, since their early days. We are now also expanding in the Inc., Cleveland 14, Ohio, Phone: MAin 1-7943, 
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Modern today — modern in the foresee- 
able future. Thrill to feather-touch typing 
with Olympia! Thrill to Olympia’s beauty 
and perfection offered by the makers of 
the world’s finest precision typewriters! 
See it, try it, at your typewriter deal- 
er's, or write us. Nation wide sales and 
service by experienced office machine 
dealers. 


Olympia WRITES BEST OF ALL... 


BECAUSE IT'S BUILT BEST» OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION 
| INTER-CONTINENTAL TRADING CORPORATION 
New York 6, N. Y. 


_ 90 West Street - 








WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS INC., NAPLES, N. Y, 
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| quality is her passing. Her merit is ano- 


| serve again to-night 


while the story lasts, the reader is firmly | 
held by the question of whether Emmet 
Booth will finally win. His pursuit of 
Miranda has the tried and true fascination 
of that famous cliché from East-of-Suez 
movies: the beautiful planter’s wife play- 
ing Chopin while, across the terrace, a 
large speckled snake glides towards the 
heroine, ready to strike that lovely neck. 


THe Loving Eve, by William Sansom 
(253 pp.: Reynal/; $3.50) has a hero 
who, like Emmet Booth, is obsessed by a 
woman. Matthew Ligne is about to turn 
the dread corner of 40 into middle age, 
accompanied by his faithful ulcer, which 
bites so vigorously at the wrong moments 
that it almost assumes the lifelikeness of a 
pet. Like careful Prufrock (“Do I dare to 
eat a peach?’’), he has heard the mermaids 
singing each to each. The particular 
blonde mermaid who obsesses him is a girl 
only glimpsed behind a window, For Mat- | 
thew Ligne spends most of his time observ- 
ing the creatures—married couples, tree 
surgeons, enterprising alley cats—in the | 
little closed-in world of his backyard. As 
he watches her from behind a curtain, she 
becomes a half-real apparition every man 
has known: “She was the girl seen for a 
moment on the street, or in a bus, in the 
park or in the train, anywhere that made 
her unattainable. . . Her one important 





nymity. If you speak to her she vanishes.” 

Ligne, defying all the rules that govern 
life’s window-shopping, does speak to her 
—and she almost does vanish. First, 
Author Sansom, like a skillful illusionist, 
turns the girl into a pink-haired, wonder- 
fully blowzy tart named Dawn—rosy- 
fingered Dawn with dirty fingernails. Can 
this female Falstaff be the vision from be- 
hind the window? No—the reader has 
been nibbling at the wrong sibling: the 
tart is really the dream girl's sister. But 
if she has a tart for a sister, how is it 
that she reads Baudelaire? 

Of such stuff are this novel's problems 
made. British Author Sansom, a peren- 
nially promising novelist, perennially just 
short of being “important.’’ writes—or 
rather chisels—a remarkable English prose. | 
The lowliest events—a vine climbing, two 
dance-hall harridans fighting—are de- 
scribed with exquisite and stately care. 
The result is often like drinking beer from 
crystal goblets, but just before the goblet 
threatens to break, Author Sansom puts 
it down. He changes voices and throws 
the narration to Hero Ligne’s sidekick, 
who commands an idiom that Damon 
Runyon might have written had he known | 
Bow Bells as he knew Mindy’s. For in- | 
stance, a glimpse of Dawn: “Over by yon | 
gilded basket of blue hydrangeas flush | 
from a morning mannequin-do and due to | 
when Masons meet 
to dine—who stands teething on a tasty 
lobster tit-bit and undressing our great big 
thumping toastmaster with her naughty 
little peepers, but a lady larger than life 
itself, a blue rinse shadowing her pink for | 
the occasion, my purple-headed beauty, | 
my dear old Dawneroo!” 

The bloke’s a bleedin’ poet, ’e is. 











VELLUM 


Perfect for drafting. Permanently 
transparent. Better prints always 


Draftsmen who use AGEPROOF VELLUM seldom 
use any other, the surface is so good, the repro- 
duction so fine. Plasticized through and through. 
Stands repeated erasure and redrawing; no 
ghosts; no fuzzy lines. No oil or wax to bleed 
or turn yellow or rancid, brittle or opaque. 
AGEPROOF tracings will be as clear years hence 
as when first made. Tough, durable. Send for 
samples on your company letterhead 
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ARE WE CHEATING 
OUR CHILDREN? 


Are we doing all we can to see that 
they get the schooling they deserve? 
It’s up to us /ocally to solve the prob- 
lems of overcrowded classrooms and 
too few teachers. To find out how 
other communities are doing the job, 
write for free booklet, ‘‘Let’s Get 
Our Schools Ready Now”. Better 


Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 
BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
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“Snowball Express": two crews — the relief crew is in the caboose — kept these big tractor trains running night and day 
between the railroad and Ineco-Canada’s new mines, slated to be one of the world’s largest Nickel-producers by 1960. 


Inco shows how 24 snow freighters 
run express to new Nickel mines in Manitoba 


All winter long things were booming 
at Inco-Canada’s great new Nickel 
project in that new land of opportu- 
nity, Northern Manitoba. 

And here’s how Inco-Canada kept 
the boom supplied even though its 
mining camps are still some thirty 
miles from the railroad (by next 
year, there’ll be a new branch line 
right up to the mine head). 


Mobilizes Snowlift 


Night and day, twenty-four heavy- 
laden snow freighters shuttled 
express between the railroad and the 
project. Speeding in materials so 
there would be no delay in building 
the new mines, reduction plants, 
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refinery, railroad, town, schools, 
hospital! 

Each tractor train carried about 
34 tons. Made two round trips a day. 
Stopped only to load and unload. 
Then whipped back for another trip: 
one of the 1000 that rushed in 34,000 
tons of materials before winter’s end. 


This is how a Nickel mine is born... 


This is how Inco-Canada leap- 
frogged winter to push work on the 


$175,000,000 Manitoba project—part 
of a program that will add over 100 
million pounds a year to over-all 
Nickel output. 

“Mining for Nickel’, a 45-minute 
film in full color, shows graphically 
how such a mine is discovered, devel- 
oped, expanded. Loaned to technical 
societies, universities, industry. 
Write Dept. 61f. 

The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


)1957,T.1.N.Co., Ine 


4s. 
Anco. International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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After coffee ...enjoy— 


Penedvictine. 





La Grande Liqueur lrancaise 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 


a 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 


Magnavox 
High Fidelity 


.. magnificent! 


The High Fidelity Look—superb AM- 
FM radio-phonograph; 4 speakers; 

)-watt amplifier; precision intermix 
record changer with Diamond Stylus 
pickup. Gliding marbled glass front 
and top panels. The Super Magna- 
sonic, in oak, $345.00 


The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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IMAGINE ME 
EARNING $15,000! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I remember when I was earning $100 a 
week. I felt good about it. I dreamed 
that some day I might earn $10,000 a 
year. But it seemed remote 

Then came the flood of rising prices 
and rising taxes, I had to do something 
to keep my head above water. One thing 
I did was to subscribe to The Wall 
Street Journal. It was a life preserver! 
It told me things to do to win advance- 
ment, to protect my interests and to in 
crease my income. Last year | hit a new 
high. Just the other day I said to my 
wifc, “Imagine me earning $15,000!” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities - 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. TM 4-15 








| Avery and slow him down “so he wouldn't 


MISCELLANY 


2.99 Cheers. In Olavarria, Argentina, 
after a cement factory's safety committee 
gave 2,000 workers a luncheon celebrating 
the end of a year without accidents, over 
1,000 came down with food poisoning. 





Idea Man. In Great Falls, Mont., after 
a month-long contest to name the new 
club for employees of the Great North- 
ern Railway, the prize went to the sugges- 
tion of Club President Lloyd J. Warnke 
“The Great Northern Railway Employees 
Club.” 


After Hours. In Cleveland, Patrolman 
Thomas W. Hill admitted to police that 
he shot and killed his wife, but balked at 
further questions because the day of the 
shooting was his day off, “and what I do 
on my day off is my own business.” 


Restaurocracy. In Chicago, Restaurant 
Association President Tony Smith an- 
nounced that in his own restaurant wail- 
resses are now called “hostesses,” the 
hostesses “food service directors the 
busboys “table servicemen,” the dish- 
washers “utensil maintenance men,” 


Controlled Tantrum. In San Antonio, 
officials noted that inmates of the Bexar 
County jail, who rioted for an hour, 
smashing windows and breaking water 
pipes, had first covered up their TV sets 
with blankets. 


His Twin's Keeper. In Columbus, Ind., 
when Twins Avery and Joe Fred Miller 
were fined $25 each for drunk driving in 
separate cars, Joe Fred protested to the 
judge that he was only trying to pass 


get into trouble.” 


Last Chance. In Kansas City, Mo., 
James Robert McMullin, 37, complained 
that his two companions robbed him of 
$8 while all three were being taken to jail 
in a patrol wagon. 


Wild Blue Pegasus. In San Antonio, 
Lackland Air Force Base trainees jumped 
at the chance to spend ten of the required 
28 hours of calisthenics either on horse- 
back or roller skating to organ music at 
an air-conditioned rink. 


Art Starter. In Albuquerque, the Bu- 
reau of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico was asked by a school- 
teacher for “fact sheets presenting infor- 
mation on the various schools of painting, 
including realistic, middle-of-the-road, ab- 
stract, non-objective and fantastic.” 


Second Thoughts. In Cincinnati, Her- 
schel Andrews, 22, on his way to the hos- 
pital after a 75-ft. plunge from a chimney 
scaffolding, was asked his occupation, re- 
plied, “Ex-steeplejack.” was asked when 
he decided this, murmured, “About hali- 
way down.” 
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TIME, 


from 
order 
to invoice... 


WRITTEN 





JUST ONCE 





End costly “repeat writing” every time you fill an 
order this new Ozalid Direct Copy way. 

From just one writing ... you get stock tickets, pack- 
ing slips, accounting control copies, invoice—in fact, 
all your paperwork. As a result, you end costly, repeti- 
tious handcopying and retyping...eliminate copy 
errors and proofreading ... get shipments and bills out 
sooner ... improve customer service. 

Ozalid ends wasteful duplication of paperwork 
throughout your business. In every department, 
Ozalid replaces costly writing or typing w ith inexpen- 


sive Direct Copying. 


~ 
= 





Ozalid makes copies of anything written, printed, 
typed or drawn on any paper that transmits light—at 
the lowest cost per copy of any similar process Ac- 
tually, you pay less than a penny for a letter-size sheet 
of sensitized Ozalid paper. 

For the full story, call your local Ozalid representa- 
tive... OI send coupon below for more information. 


OZALID” 
DIRECT cooaye anes 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 


Yy 
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Ozalid, Dept. E-4, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Copying can help us with our: 
0 Order-Invoicing O 


Production Control Receiving 


Name 


Please send more information on how Ozalid Direct 


Purchasing 0 Accounting 


Engineering 





Position — 
Firm = 
Address 


City State 








The world’s most tried 
and trusted Air Brakes 


A 





“DURING OUR 88 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


MR. OLIVER G. WETTERAU, Vice-President 


Wetterau Grocer Company, Inc. 


From general headquarters in St. Louis, Missouri, Mr. 
Wetterau helps direct the activities of a vast wholesale grocery 
firm serving I. G. A. stores in central and eastern Missouri. 
Last year the company’s fleet of 200 vehicles rolled up a total 
of 2,000,000 miles while delivering over $50,000,000 worth of 
dry groceries, meats, produce and frozen foods. “In distribut- 
ing foods in this volume,” says Mr. Wetterau, “low cost and 
close timing in every phase of operation are of paramount 
importance. Our Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brake equipment 
measures up in every detail.” Wetterau Grocer Company 
operates three distributing centers and employs 425 people. 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif., 
and Oklahoma City, Okichome 
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We’ve bought 350 trucks—and when it comes to Air Brakes, 


we prefer BENDIX -WESTINGHOUSE!” 


presents the 


posting machine! 


Salional POST-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 
The / lect c¢ Postin Machine 
I sl banks. The 


Nalions 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COM 


present method ... far faster, too! 


It posts ledger, statement and jour 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
no carbon). It simplifies operator 
training. and makes the operator s 
And it has many 


b uch easier. 


idvantages which, combined 


nic features, bring 
ost ever knowt 


pay tor itsell 


UNTRIE 





electronically verifies prop 
electronically selects correct posting 
electronically picks up and v 
electronically determines 
electronically picks up and verifies accumuk 
electronically detects accounts with stop payments 


electronically picks up, odds, verifies trial bal 


electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 


—and wh electronically, 


the o 


PANY, payron 9, on10 














Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


LADY: Oh, dear—look at that fender. I... would you like a cigarette? 
TRUCKER: Gee, lady, how could you miss my signal? ... Parliament, huh? 


LaDY: Yes...ah...new, you know. My husband says the filter’s right where it belongs. 
It’s recessed away from your lips. My husband says... 


TRUCKER: I know. Darn good cigarette. Smoke ’em myself. 


LaDy: Oh! Well, my husband says ... Oh, dear, what will my husband say? 


More expensive tobaccos .. . you can tell! 





The filter’s right where it belongs 


w vom 


PRICE 





